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DEDICATION. 



TO C. BIANCONI, ESQ, 



Sib, 



Permit me to offer you some apology, and the reader 
aome explanation, why, without your permission, I venture to 

dedicate this volume to you. 

It has been written to vindicate the character of my country- 
men, by showing how the law was administered half a century 
ago, and how it is administered at the present day ; leaving the 
&ir inference to be drawn, that the crimes of the people are to be 
traced to their want of confidence in the tribunals of the country 
and the grinding oppressions of an oligarchy, who legislate for 
them in a spirit of antagonism to all their wants and their 
feelings, and that they only require to be treated justly to rise 
to a high station amongst the nations. 

Many of the incidents are from real life. Let those, then, who 
carefully peruse this volume, ask themselves, is it not a matter 
of surprise that the crimes of the Irish people do not far exceed 
what they are ? 

Bat, Sir, my vindication, or that of any writer that has ever 
written upon Ireland, is weak and unavailing, compared to the 
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practical, triumphant, and irresistible vindication which you 
have given of the Irish people. 

I have read your statement made at a meeting of the British 
Association in Cork, wherein you demonstrate, that so far from 
pandering to the prejudices of the people with whom you have 
to do in your very extensive business, you retain no man in 
your employment who utters a falsehood, and punish with 
promptitude the slightest theft committed ; and yet, although 
a foreigner, and resident in the heart of Tipperary, and that 
your property is spread over the most remote dislricts of the 
country, and completely at the mercy of the people, the slightest 
injury has never been done to it ! You treat the people with 
whom you have to do, justly ; if their rulers and the aristocracy 
followed your example, Ireland would soon be a prosperous 
nation. 

Let those who say that men of capital are afraid, from the 
savage disposition of the Irish, to embark it in this country, 
satisfy themselves of the truth of your statement, and then blush 
for uttering such a calumny. 

It is, then, because you have vindicated the character of my 
countrymen, that I venture to dedicate this volume to you, and 
to subscribe myself, 

Your faithful friend, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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Thb compiler of the following pages, which are to be 
brought out in a series of monthly numbers, deems it 
right to state why, in this age of literary excellence, 
he should have the presumption to usher into life a 
periodical under the denomination of " Sketches from 
TH8 Note Book of an Irish Reporter." The Repor- 
ter is an Irishman, intimately acquainted with the ha- 
bits, character, and social condition of the Irish people ; 
and whilst writers from the sister country, who know 
less of Ireland than they do of the Kalmuck tribes of 
Russian Tartary, have produced books which pretend to 
be faithful pictures of Irish life and character, although 
they are no more than hideous caricatures, calculated to 
excite feelings of hatred and contempt, it may not be 
amiss that one who knows the country well, and has 
mixed with the various classes of Irish society, should 
attempt to give a faithful history of a variety of scenes, 
where all the passions that actuate the human heart are 
dereloped, and from which the true condition of a peo- 
ple, and the just administration of the law with regard to 
them, may be judged. Those who have written of the 
Irish have, for some sinister purpose, most generally 
held them up as objects of pity and of scorn ; or they 
have been deplorably ignorant of the great philosophi- 
cal maxim, that the race to which a people belongs, 
their primitive constitution, and theirinstincts, form the 
great key to tlieir actions and their motives; and that 
it is because rulers do not legislate in the spirit of race, 
laws are rendered nugatory, and the people demoralised 
and miserable. Legislation, and too frequently the ad- 
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ministration of the law, have been going on as regards 
Ireland, for nearly the last seven centuries, on the prin- 
ciple of a wedge with the wrong end foremost ; and it 
must excite the astonishment of the philosopher and 
philanthropist, to find her people, at the end of so many 
ages of misrule, so patient, brave, and moral as they 
are. Many of the scenes, truly described in the present 
sketches, are laid in the criminal courts of justice, where 
the rubbish which society casts away, and the victims 
to their own bad passions, and oppressive laws un- 
justly administered, are daily to be found, and from 
which the moral alchymist can extract much that may 
be beneficial to mankind. The reader is the alchymist, 
and the compiler or author only he who furnishes ma-* 
terials for his laboratory. 

It may be right to state, that Bob Norbbrry, the 
luckless Reporter, has been obliged to fly the country 
for causes that will be hereafter explained, and having 
left behind him both his note book and a manuscript 
copy of his family history, their contents shall be 
published in the order in which the Editor has found 
them. Whether the heir of that house shall appear 
again on the stage before the present publication is con- 
cluded, or a heavy Chancery suit, in which he is deeply 
interested, decided, time alone can tell ; but even should 
he never make his appearance again, he has left behind 
him ample materials, had they been confided to skilful 
hands, to form a volume of considerable interest. 

The compiler of the work shall, without ftirther com- 
ment, proceed to the fulfilment of the task he has under- 
taken ; and, in presenting the public with *^ Sketches 
FROM THE Note Book of an Irish Reporter," he 
trusts he shall in some degree contribute to their in- 
struction and amusement. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BOMB ACOOTTNT OF THE NOBBEBBT FAMILY — WHO AND 
WHAT THB QBANDFATHBB OF BOB WAS — DUBLIN SIXTY 
YBAB9 AaO. 

About sixteen or seventeen years before the act of legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ireland had passed, and when 
the west end of Dublin was the seat of commerce, wealth, and 
indnstry, there resided in an antiquated mansion in the neigh- 
bourhood of James's Street, the remains of which are still stand- 
ing, a wealthy old miser named Nipper Norberry, of very retired 
ai^ eccentric habits. His residence was one of those tile-covered 
pent-house dwellings, which formed the general class of private 
Duildings in this city something above two centuries ago ; and he 
was more attached to it for the sake of old associations, than any 
comfort or accommodation it aflTorded. His father before him had 
made a fortone in the place, which he like a wise and prudent son 
Bad considerably increased ; and having no fancy for princely 
mansions in one of the squares (in troth there were few of them 
built at the time), he continued to abide there, enjoying more 
satisfaction in the accumulation of wealth than others find in 
spending it. The liberties of Dublin, which are now a mass of 
ruins and dilapidated houses, inhabited by squalid, famished- 
looking mortals, who would seem to be denied a resting place in 
any other spot under Heaven, were at that time inhabited by 
merchants and citizens of good estate. Then the hum of indus- 
try was heard on all sides, and although machinery was not 
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brought to any great degree of perfection, still every hand was 
employed, and the fabric produced was at least as durable and of 
more intrinsic value than any thing similar in modem times. The 
fly shuttle and the hand-loom were at work in the lower apart- 
ments of almost every building, and the silk throwsters and 
spinners were employed in the upper stories. Every dwelling 
was a little manufactory, where the artizan worked in his own 
abode, assisted and cheered on by the presence of a happy wife 
and family : he was then more moral and more healthy than 
the inmates of the great English factories of the present day, 
and his condition in life was infinitely superior. High Street, 
Thomas Street, Francis Street, James's Street, and all that part 
of the city west of Dublin Castle, was then a busy scene of active 
industry ; and here did the ancestors of many noble houses and 
peers of the present day amass that wealth, as successful traders, 
which purchased honours and titles for their posterity. 

Amongst those quiet and prosperous citizens then occupying 
this district, lived our wealthy merchant, in the same house 
which had been occupied by his ancestors for some generations 
previously. If any one asked where Mr. Norberry lived, his 
next door neighbour, except he happened to be long resident 
in the place, could not tell, as he was generally designated 
" Old Hawk." After having retired from the more active pur- 
suits of mercantile life, he took to lending money and discounting 
bills, which was then a very profitable trade, as the present legal 
facility for the payment of debts did not exist, and bankruptcies 
and failures in trade were of very rare occurrence. In this occu<* 
pation, still adding to his wealth, he remained unmarried for many 
years, his household consisting all the time of an old woman named 
Shue Shaugness, or, as she would say herself when speaking of 
her own respectability and her family connections in the county 
Limerick, '^ Judith O'Shaugnessey ;" a servant man called blind 
Tim ; and a kind of clerk, who went backwards and forwards to 
the banks of Sir George Coldbrooke and Company in Mary's 
Abbey, and Dawson and Coates in Thomas Street, where his 
employer madp lodgments and did other business in the banking 
line. Blind Tim lived on board wages, and slept on a stable loft 
which was attached to a warehouse on the other side of the street ; 
and old Shue was allowed three testers a- week to get her dinner, 
and had the privilege of the master's tea-pot, with a round of the 
loaf every morning when he had breakfasted. He dined every day 
at a tavern, and paid in proportion to the quantity and quality of 
the viands consumed. The clerk had a small salary, and lodged 
in the house of a comb-maker opposite, where he was always 
within call or under his master's eye. Blind Tim's business was 
to take care of a pair of horses, each as old as himself, and to drive 
bis master through town in an old chaise which he had taken from 
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tt ooach-maker in payment of a bad debt. There are many citi* 
(ens still living who remember the equipage of Old Hawk, amongst 
vhum might be mentioned a venerable alderman, who wa» then 
a handsome young lad, and in some way connected with the Nor- 
herry family, although Old Hawk held him in the greatest con* 
ttmnl a» a corcomb that would never rise in the world ; but his 
prwliclions in this respect were falsified. The horses were origi- 
nally black, but had grown grey from age: the solitary occupant 
of the old coach was in perfect keeping with the driver and 
bon»es, and on the whole it might be said that a more suitably 
appointed " turn out " had been seldom seen in the fair city of 
UobUn. The tradesmen at work in the Liberty, and the very 
children in the streets, knew the rumble of Old Hawk's shan- 
dnttoM, &A he drove about collecting his interest money, and 
tbe rents of various houses in that quarter of the town of which 
he WW the owner. Such is a short outline of the household 
amngements and manner of living of Old Hawk until he was 
Dearly sixty years of age, when be took it into his head to marry. 

The social pbitosopby contamed in the aphorism, "Tell nie 
what »orl a man's wile is, and 1 will tell you the lifu he led," has 
more wisdom in it than can be at once comprehended ; and it is a 
romarkable fact, capable of proof amongst us in every-day life, 
(hat misers, money-hunters, and men of lax morals, whether in 
high or low society, hardly ever form respectable matrimonial 
alliances. Whilst young, the sordid and avaricious will not wed 
with women of equal rank and fortune, the love of money still 
prompting them to enter upon fresh speculations which end in 
disappuintment. The man who is not guided by strict morality 
cannot appreciate female virtue or the endearments of the domua 
Hplae^na uxor, and hence both are found either in the ranks of 
ola bachelors, or they make matches in after life which seem to 
baa penalty upon the faultsof their early days. An old bachelor 
ta, notwithstanding, sagacious enough to know ihat any young 
wontan of equal rank who marries him, does so for the purpose of 
tpmding hin money, or in the hope of being shortly honoured 
with the attractive appellation of "the rich widow." The miser 
knows, too, a marriage of this description would considerably 
inerease his expenses, and hence it is, that the matrimonial alii- 
auont of such men are, generally speaking, made with women 
who are content to act in the double capacity of servant and wife. 

Old Uawk, when nearly sixty, began to entertain serious no- 
tioiia of matrimony, and a circumstance occurred which hurried 
faim to the fulfilment of his intentions. One day that he had 
been more than osually successful in his money speculations, 
he dined according to custom at his tavern, but having staid 
out late, blind Tim went to bring him home. He bad drank 
rather freely, and when Tim arrived at the " Bam" in Auiigier 
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Street he found the landlord on the point of sending a meflsenger 
to Allen's livery stables and carriage yard in Lasor^H Hill for a 
chariot to convey Old Hawk to bis residence in James's Street, 
be being supposed unable to keep bis perpendicular even by the 
assistance of the watchmen, who, in tne good old times, before 
** teetotalism " was thought of, were in the habit of conveying 
drunken people from one station to another until arrived at their 
own home. This, by the way, was often a very lucrative employ- 
ment to those trusty guardians of the night, who generally eased 
the pockets of their protegees of any loose money or watches with 
which they might be encumbered. To t^ the truth of Old 
Hawk, he had never before been qualified to receive the protao- 
tion of the Dublin watchmen, who were constantly in the habit 
of visiting his tavern, as well as others, at a late hour of the 
night, to know if there were any drunken gentlemen to be 
brought home, to whom they were always ready and willing to 
act as guardians and conductors. 

On the night in question, two of those professional gentleBMn 
had made a tour of inspection through all ^e sitting-rooms at 
the ^* Ram," with the view of ascertaining who would require 
their services, when, to their infinite joy, they discovered Old 
Hawk, amongst others, a fit subject upon which to exercise their 
philanthropic intentions. A golden world opened before them.: 
he was rich beyond bounds ; it was a long journey from the 
** Bam" in Aungier Street to hia residence in James's Street, and 
all the '* gentlemen" along the whole line, amongst whom Uie 
most perfect sympathy of sentiment and unity of purpose existed, 
would have at least paid themselves well for their trouble in con- 
veying him home. The two officious worthies, who thus offered 
their services, told Tom Fogarty, the landlord of the ** Kam," to 
give the old gentleman another " go," and he would be just fit to 
travel: they thought he was not sober enough to walk home him- 
self, nor drunk enough to be quiet, so that unless he got a lirtle 
more they apprehended they would have considerable trouble with 
him. Fogarty was an honest Munster man, who had made a litUe 
money by bis calling, and had the reputation of treating his cus- 
tomers &irly and dealing honestly with the world: he refused to 
allow the watchmen to interfere at all, and bad proposed, as already 
stated, to send to Allen's for a chariot to convey Old Hawk and 
himself to James's Street, fur he intended leaving him safe uid 
tjipund under bis own roof. The professional gentlemen were 
deeply chagrined at this unexpected interference in a matter so 
much connected with their own interests, and they told Fogarty 
he might mark the consequences of bis imprudence ; he ought to 
know the influence t'hey had with Recorder Bradstreet and all 
the magistrates; they never ''reported" his house, althoi:^h that 
might often have been done ; but if he did not allow them to mind 
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ibtir omi allairs, they would open a new leaf, anJ send the )x>g- 
trotter b»ck to Muiist*r among the rebels, instead of allowing him 
tu make money like n gentleman in the loyal city of Dublin. 
Fogsriy was inexorable to tlieir threats and entreaties, am) the 
neMengcr was just going off for the chariot when blind Tim 
Birived, and th« guardians of the night werer obliged to depart, 
<UB»{fpoiiited in their expectations, and vowing vengeance on the 
hnaal tavern-keeper. In the mean time he who formed the sub- 
ject of their discussion had sul^iciently recovered from the elTecta 
of ilw brandy punch which he had taken, to understand the na- 
loTB of the conversation, and to appreciate the honest intentions 
of his worthy host ; then the arrival of his faithful servant, who 
fiM- upwards of thirty years had never seen him affected by in- 
toxicating drink, seemed to act upon him tike a galvanic bat- 
tery, and be started from bis seat with a vigour which astonished 
all the spectators. 

"1 have heard/' said Old Hawk, "all that passed whilst those 
robbefs, who are a disgrace to our city, were ondeavoaring to get 
me into their clutches, and 1 shall no longer hesitate in the prose- 
cnilon of a purpose which has long occupied my mind, but which 
1 bare never yet bud the resolution to avow: yon (looking at 
Fogarty) shall hear verj' soon what it is I have in contempla- 
lion; there is perhaps no oihtT man in existence who can so 
■nterblly axsiBt in the accomplishment of my project, and I am 
tan yoQ will the more readily K>nd your aid when yoo lind that 
what I intend to do will be ot'iidvantage to yourself; but there 
isotw barrier which must of course be removed before every 
thing can be tioally accomplished." 

Kogarty replied, that there was nothing in his power that he 
wwild not do to make Mr. Norberry happy, for he bad been 
grutt)- honoured by the patronage which he bestowed on 
till booae so long, aa well as for the many friends whom he had 
recommended there. 

Whilst tiiisi conversation was going on, the chariot which was 
u> lake Old Hank home arrived nt the door of ilie " Ram," and 
blind Tim proposed conveying his master thither without any 
fintber delay ; but bis proposal was interrupted by an hniuiry 
fttHD the latter of " What is the hour?" 

Th« landloni replied, "Five minutes after twelve." 

"Bight!" said Old Hawk; "it was not twelve when the cha- 
riot was ordered at Allen's, and I will therefore only have to 
pay 'day fare' for it." 

It nay be liere stated, that in these good old times the price of 
a chariot for an hour, if engaged beforo twelve o'clock at night, 
wu only a i>hilling,lrat between that and Mix o'clock in the mom- 
ing ibe fare was one and sis pence, and tin- worthy old gi'ntlrmait 
«ai anxims thai he should have (he btucflt of an engagement 
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taade one minute before that hour, being thereby enabled to eave 
BIX pence. The charioteer interfered by saying he admitted it 
was a minute or two before twelve when the ordiT came, but 
the clock had struck before he had "turned out," and he was 
therefore entitled to night fare. A rejoinder from Old Hawk 
followed, accompanied by a recommendation from the landlord 
to compromise the matter, as it seemed to involve a point of law, 
and afier some controversy it was agreed that the contending 
parties should split the difference between them, and leave the 
sum to be paid one and three pence, instead of one and six pence. 
Tim and his master entered the chariot, and on their arrival at 
home he seemed to have become perfectly sober. 

They discharged their charioteer, and entered their cheerleMi 
dwelling, which gave no signs of life, except the chirping of 
■warm of crickets, that occupied the ground floor when all other 
company were absent. Old Shue had gone to bed, the fire was 
out, and blind Tim wau obliged to go to a neighbouring watch- 
house to light a candle. On his return, Old Hawk took him into 
the parlour, which served the treble purpose of office, bed-room, 
and sitting-room ; near the window was a strong oak desk with 
an iron railing round it, opposite which was a safe built into the 
wall; at the other end was a cupboard or press which served to 
bold the scanty viands and table ware with which the house was 
supplied ; behind the door was a huge clock in an oaken case as 
large as a sentry box, which had stood there for a couple of gene- 
rations, and whose loud and healthy stroke gave promise that it 
would continue to vibrate long after many a human heart, bent 
on worldly gain, and fraught with plans calculated to oppress 
or deceive their fellow-man, had mouldered into dust. In an- 
other pari of the room was a press-bed, which turned up into a 
niche in the wall; there were a few oak chairs and two small 
tables of the same material, which completed the entire furni- 
ture of Old Hawk's state apartment. 

When Tim entered with the candle, his master sent him in 
search of old Shue's firewood, and, after lighting a lire, he sat 
down, and they drew their chairs together. There are moments 
when the man who makes himself the outcast of society by his 
inordinate ihirsl for gold and the sordid practices which headopts 
in pursuit of it, leels that he is alone in the world, and that 
amongst the sons of men there is hardly one with whom he can 
reciprocate one kindly feeling, or in whom he can confide either 
in the hour of success or of sorrow ; and that if there be one such 
friend, it is an old and faithful servant, who has entered into 
the feelings of his master, and becomes reconciled to bis habitii 
and his eccentricities. Tim was one of those faithful domestics, 
whose nature it was to be attached to any person or thing with 
which he was connected, and was, in point of fact, as fond of the 
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old hones as he wan of his master, aud any esteem he might have 
to spare for a third object was given to old Shue. He was paid 
hb board wages to the hour, and his standiog wages was put to 
JQlerest, winch was paid quarterly and added to the principal, ao 
that bj careful management, under the direction of his master, he 
had amassed some money. The master was, besides, natorally 
qihct in his disposition, and nerer found fault with any thing, 
provided he was successful in his money getting pursuits, which 
vaa most generally the case; so that Tim's situation was after all 
asBgroeableas that ofa manserving a titled master with a splendid 
oqaipage and a numerous retinue of servants. There was there- 
fore a reciprocity of feeling between them, that, alas 1 seldom ex- 
iflU between master and servant. 

" Tim," said Old Hawk, as the billets of wood that had been 
lighted blazed up briskly, "band me the bottle of wine that is 
in (he safe ; I was made a present of a doxen by Mr. .Jolly, for 
whom 1 cashed a smalt bill ; we will take a glass before we go to 
mtt : I want to tell you something of my great success to<day, 
and of my future intentions and prospects." 

Tim complied, and, having uncorked the bottle, sat down op- 
posite his master: the wood fire burned cheerfully in the rusty 
^nte, and gave an appearance of comfort to the apartmeiil 
which it had rarely worn. 

" Tim," continued Old Hawk, " put out that candle, the fire 
blaieB so prettily that I think the candle light only spoils the 
effect of it ; and besides, conversation is always pleasanter by a 
cheerful fire than if the room was completely illuminated." 

" Why," said Tim, " that's just what I was thinking, and I 
was really going to put it out before you spoke." 

"Ah," replied the master, "you are just what I always found 
foH to be, a faithful andconsiderateaervant ; I would hardly have 
got on iQ this world and these hard times without such a friend, 
and ID return for your fidelity I will tell you a good deal about 
my afbirs." 

" Very well," said Tim, " nothing can give me greater satis* 
faelton liiau to hear about my master and all that concerns him. 
i bavo no other friend after all but you, and I would he the most 
DSirratefQl man upon earth if I did not take great interest in your 



Old Hawk then proceeded : " Yes, Tim, I tell you, that I know 
what you say is true, and you being worthy of my confidence, 1 
bare now to inform you that i am about being married, that is, 
I luve made up my mind about the matter, and 1 hopeyousbal) 
in a few days have a mistress ; but let me tell you first what 1 
harii done this day, or rather what good fortune has befallen me. 
Whilst 1 was in the bank this morning I heard the glorious news 
thai the father of young Lord Flareaway, irom whom I got 
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ihepo9t Mt ftbout ten days ago, had just dropped dead in a fit 
of apoplexy : he had been one of a large dinner party at Bishop 
Bloater's, and spoiled the fun and feeding by dropping dead at the 
dinner table before the feast was more than half over. I got a 
post obit for ten thousand, and all I gave the young n^e was two 
thousand ; he had, besides, to pay Gripe the attorney a thumping 
bill of costs. And, by the way, that G-ripe is a villain that must 
be closely watched ; he was to have given me half the |xt>&tB on 
the young lord's biU of costs, and I have good reason to think 
that he cheated me oat of a portion of it, but the truth wilt 
come out when I am calling in the poet obii^ which will be now 
in a few days. Only think of two thousand paid away ten days 
ago, bringing in five times the amount now ! Providence always 
favours the honest, saving, industrious man : but sure if we did 
not get an odd lift of that kind we could never get on these hard 
tim^s. I knew when I got the post obit that the old lord was 
such a drunkard and glutton that he could not live for any time, 
but it was the goodness of €h)d that brought him home so soon. 
1 calculated upon two or three years ; only think of ten days ! 
Come, Tim, fill your glass, and we will drink success to 9X\post 
obit transactions." 

Tim filled the glass, and said, ^* I don't exactly understand the 
meaning of these words, but what would yon think, sir, if we 
drink to the memory of old Lord Flareaway ?" 

^ A capital idea,'^ said Old Hawk, as he poured out a glass of 
good brown sherry, ^' let the toast then be, the memory of Lord 
Flareaway, and may all lords whose heirsowe honest men money 
soon meet the same fate." 

** I say the same," seplied Tim, and both swallowed off their 
wine. 

" Now listen to me for a moment," said Old Hawk, ^^ whilst I 
tell you what I am about to do, and ask your advice upon the 
subject I know the change I am about to make is a very im« 
portant one, and will add a good deal to oar expense ; but if we 
expend in one way we can curtail in another, and I know diat 
you will give me all the assistance in your power." 

Tim replied, that much would depend upon the sort of mistress 
be would get, and added, that he was- most impatient to hear 
her name. 

<^ That," continued his master, ^' yon shall hear presently, and 
if I mistake not you will approve of her as a peracm who will 
not expect too much. I have long tboughtof the matter, but the 
occurrences of this sight have decided me : Fogarty is an honest 
man, aiid I will have his daughter Kate in marriage ; she is a 
saving, proper young woman, who will be a good wife. I was in 
hsf father's house sometime ago, when Iheard her say that if she 
were a penny short of a hundred pounds she would not be any 
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luuger ftblu to paf that som, uiil that it wad the pennies saved 
nun Uiau Die peimiea eitriied thai miuJe the money. Now to 
hvar tMich wiinloD) from llie moutb of a girl so young in rare in 
this Bfto of extrava^c^Ace and fully, and if 1 don't mialake much, 
(Im dauKhtf r of Fugarly is wortUy of being united tu the Norberry 
faiDily ; but tliix brother of mine, who has such high notions, and 
whow wn is now in college, nill not consent to the alliance, and 
will du all in bis power to prevent it, more particularly as he 
(Mpc<rl« to ^ut all my mont^y, bull will disappoint these expec tan t)4. 
Oripe, the villain, will be also diuappuinted in the accomplisbmeut, 
oT certain plans he had laid for my ruin. You know he isatloruey 
Iw thai bnjki-D down spendthrift Colonel Dilke<i, who haa fur 
many years been living upon the money uf other people and 
keeping up appearances of splendour, regardless as to who will 
•aller tu tlie end ; he ha» a daughter who has been furgollen by 
the world, altttough she has been alt her life accustomed to go 
inlowhat is called high society, and only think of tiriue proponing 
lu me to marry her, with -a view, no doubt, of her father 
and family laying hold of my hard earned money ; but 1 shall 
diMppoiut them all : why, it would ruin a man, no matter what 
money he might have, tu support a wife accustomed to HUch 
extravagance. It won't do, Tim, it won't do, and Gripe shan't 

Gicket the poundage upon a settlement on the daughter of old 
ilkea. Fill again ; here's ' Kale Fogarty of the Ram.' " 

" Kate Fogarty of the Kam," echoed Tim, and both again 
cjoaffed their nine. "I approve highly of your choice," said the 
old senant, "I would like the beautiful creature for a mistress ; 
ImiI, master, you are too old to marry so young a woman, and 
yoQ know l>ei>idi!«, that you should have her consent : has that 
bron yel obtained ?" 

"fio," said his master, " I have not yet spoken on the subject 
to beraclf or her father, for it waa only this night I came finally tu 
lim cuuolosion of making her my wife. There can be no dis* 
ap[>oii)immt in the matter ; only tliink uf the honour that will be 
(b>n«[o FoKUrly the inn-keeper, by an alliance with ilieNurberry 
iMiily, and the certainty Uial slie will have all my wealih after 
'^dmlh. The thing is quite certain. Kate Fogarty the baf-DDaid 
ttibft * Ram' transformed into Mrs. Nurlierry '. the thing is too 
. Bg, there can be no disappointment ; and lest any fatality 
ahnud occar, I will propose the matter to-morrow to the young 
WOBMO aitd hei father, but itmust be kept a secret fur some time ; 
GripetuuMbekeptiii ignorance of every thing, the //OK/fj^i'/ shall 
be called in, ami my papery taken out of bis hands, before it is 
■poken of ; but what is lo be done with old Shue ?" 

" Why, of course," said Tim, " she will bea failhful servant 
lo yoQ and the mii^treM, as she has been lo yourself ; and as you 
oiUHt have one, you would not think of putting her away." 
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** I don't know bow that may be yet ; might I not as well 
marry the old Colonel's daughter, or some one like her, if I were 
to have servants to attend her ? I think Kate Fogarty , even when 
she becomes Mrs. Norberry, will not be above her own business, 
and that we can live very comfortably without the expense of 
a servant." 

** I am sure, master," said Tim, ** that that will be matter for 
future arrangement, and I can tell you from experience that your 
opinions with regard to the management of your afhirs wUl be 
greatly changed by marriage. I was a very young man when I 
married Nancy Cassidy ; poor thing, she died after giving birth to 
a son in little more than a year after our union ; and, in plain truth 
I must tell you, master, that it cost me more that year than for 
any other fiveyearsof my existence ; I loved the poor creature, and 
in honour of her memory I never thought of marriage again. It 
is now nearly thirty years since 1 came to your father's house, and 
I believe you have always found me a faithful servant ; the loss of 
my dear wife would have reconciled me to a fate much more un- 
pleasant than to serve you." 

" Oh," said Old Hawk, ** you alarm me about the expense ; 
why, if the wife had lived, you should haVe been ruined." 

" 1 forgot to add," replied Tim, ** that some way or other my 
means more than increased in a comparative degree with my 
expenses ; and I do believe, had God spared me my wife, I would 
have been better off in the world than I am, although I might 
have more care." 

** Why that is consoling," rejoined the master, '* and I think it 
is now time that we should retire to rest. I feel that new scenes 
of an extraordinary character are before me ; that even in my old 
da3rs I shall be blessed with a good wife, and if I had one son to 
inherit my wealth, I would die happy. To-morrow Kate Fogarty, 
tiie handsome daughter of the honest landlord of the ' Ram , ' shal 1 
be honoured by a proposal of marriage from the head of the 
Norberry family, and Gripe, the Colonel my brother, and the 
clan belonging to his haughty wife, shall be disappointed. 
Good night, Tim ; not a word about this matter until it is all 
complete ; above all, old Shue is not to hear it ; I know that 'a 
woman cannot keep a secret." 

Tim finished his glass of wine, and having stirred up the fire- 
wood in the grate, with a view to cast sufUcient light about the 
apartment to enable his master to see the way to bed, he with- 
cvew by a narrow passage which led to the rear of the house to 
take his repose on the stable loft. 
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CHAPTER U. 

AN ABUCCTION AND UNEXPECTED BESCTE. 
The lorty summiu oT tLe Gallie mouDlaias shone io golden 
vplfiidour amidst ihe refulgent rays of an autumn sun, on an 
eveninft in the month of August, when a small detachment of 
military were seen in thedi9lance,weudii]g their way by a narrow 
road ruiining through the fertile plains that mark the boundariea 
between Tipperary and Limerick ; the com fields bore the yellow 
tin^orapproaohingripeness,and being interspersed with verdant 
iDWilows that undulated to the harvest wind, and played in waves 
bufnre the refreobing breeze, the whole seemed as a sea of emerald 
and gold on which the reflection of the sun, from the polished arms 
of (lie little military party, flashed like a meteor, and formed a 
scene ttf peculiar beauty and grandeur. Upon Ihe eastern ridge 
of Dtuunlains sluod a party which consisted of two young lads, an 
eld«r)y man, and four or five stout athletic fellows, who seemed in 
search of some lost treasure, or in espectalion of meeting vritb 
frietids in whom all their hopes and affections were centred. 
Tliey appeared wholly regardless of the stupendous beauties of 
the surrounding landscape, and as the soldiers approached they 
changed their position, and sheltered themselves from observa- 
titin brhiud some projecting rocks that formed the base of the 
sommit from which Ihey had been taking their observations. 

" Father," said one of the young lads, " the soldiers have a 
priiooier lied upon a car ; oh ! I suppose Jack Ryan our uncle 
bas be«ii arrested." 

*' Very likely," replied the old man, " one sorrow never comes 
alone ; your uncle is arrested, and will no doubt be hanged at 
CloDtoel, next aasizes ; your niece has been taken away by villains 
who would have committed murder to accomplish their hellish 
parpose ; bat bad I been at home when they came, they should 
aave drank my blood before tbe daughter of my only brother bad 
l^fl me ; and I think there is more to come : Ryan, 1 si>(ipose 
is arreflted, and it is likely they have tortured him until he gave 
information about Pat Butler being at our house, who was obliged 
to hide forputcing a bad landlord outof the way. He, too, will be 
arrested, and hanged, of course ; so that, my sons, it is a fearful 
thing after all to live in a country where the law affords no pro- 
leetiun, because there is no confidence placed in it, and where it 
ia adniinistered by one party for purposes of cruelty and malice 
against another. Bui there is no use in bewailmg our fate ; we 
would be belter, after alt, bad as ihe law is, had we obeyed it, 

\ aad not left ourselves in the power of tbe perjured informer and 

I villain." 

>*Huab, father," said one of the young lads, " 1 don't think 
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it is a man they have on the car ; it is something very strange ; 
and whatever it may be it appears to be lifeless." 

At this moment the soldiers halted, as if in doubt of the road 
they should go, and the party who had been watching them, 
believing that they had oeen observed, retreated through a nar- 
row pass of the mountain that led to a village of five or six 
houses, which was so situated as to be inaccessible not only to a 
car but to any one on horseback, and which had often formed a 
place of rendezvous for the Whiteboys, who had some time 
previously been engaged in a crusade against an attempt made 
to charge tithe for potatoes in Munster. Theif object in visiting 
this stronghold was with a view to summon aid to rescue the 
person so closely guarded by the mili tary . Half an hour's quick 
pace over crags, and through defiles impassible to any but those 
accustomed to their intricacies, brought them to the first house 
in the village, which was owned by a miui named Lonergan, 
and here they unexpectedly met with six young men from a part 
of the country nearly forty miles distant, who had come over 
on a matter of business which should be transacted by strangers 
in that locality. 

Lonergan's house abutted on a portion of the mountain in which 
there was a natural cavern of immense extent, that was reached 
by a kind of "rta sacra^" and here were often to be found 
fugitives from the officers of justice, as well as those maimed or 
wounded in conflicts with tithe proctors, yeomen, barony con- 
stables, or occasional military detachments sent through the 
country to arrest notorious offenders. This cavern thus served 
the purpose of an hospital and depdt for such insurgent forces as 
it was oeemed necessary by Captain Bock to call together from 
time to time ; and although the country people had access to it for 
the purpose of conveying provisions and administering relief to its 
occupants, it Ms a fact, that it was used for the purposes here, 
stated for upwards of half a century before it was discovered. Its 
existence caused hundreds of criminals to escape punishment, and 
as Dumy innocent persons to be hanged in their stead. The re- 
spective parties were not long in explaining to each other the 
causes which had so unexpectedly brought them together. The 
leader or spokesman of those who were found in the house of Lo- 
nergan, having at once recognised in their visitors friends whom, 
according to the league that then existed amongst the Whiteboys, 
they were bound to assist, and from whom they could claim assis- 
tance in return, at once opened the business which brought him- 
self and his associates to thatpart of Tipperary. '* We understand," 
said he, *^ that you are greatly aggrieved by the villainy of Bishop 
Fowlei^s land agent, old Tom Bateman, and we have come to 
level his house, and give him a warning to behave himself : the 
fellow is not yet fit to die, and we will not send him home at 
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preMDt ; but our principal busiDess is, to level bis new boD»<e, 
wtiicb we fear will beadifficoU job," Now tbe history of Tom 
Bateinui.oiold Pipen.as be Wiu called in tbe neighbourhood, was 
abortly this ; Doctor Fowler, on being elevated to the See of Kil- 
laW, appointed Batfnian his agent, in consideration of receiving 
fri»m himaconsiderable sum ofmoney: be gave also in return, for 
bis own immediate use, a portion of tbe cburcb property, which 
wut completely detached from the aee, and situated in that part 
of Limerick which atljoined Tipperary, in the immediate neigb- 
boorlioodoftheGaltie mountains. Bateman, on getting posses- 
tnuQ of these lands, immediately dispossessed the tenants, whose 
aaceclora bad resided on them for centuries, levelled their bousea, 
and erected a mansion for himself, which was tuore like a little 
fortniM than the residence of a quiet country geutlemiui. Old 
Pipe* waA agent to several other landlords who had property in 
tht Deigbbourboud of Doctor Fowler's cburcb lands, and was 
noted Lhronghout Tipperary for being most skilful in tbe appli- 
cation of the screw ; and such was tbe detestation in which be was 
held by tbe poor people, that none of them would venture to take 
a fann that might fall out of lease over which be was tbe agent. 
To pulldown lbehou8eof this old gentleman was tbe immediate 
buaiiMMof tbe strange party who were aswmbled at the bouse of 
Looergan, when tbey were met by those who had proceeded tbitber 
to obtain aid for the purpose of rescuing the prisoner who was 
gfUrdvd by tbe detachment of military, who wereatlbat moment 
paMJng by tbe road that skirted the foot of tlie mountain. Pro- 
mbeo of reciprocal assistance were instantly given on both sides; 
but (tie party of strangers who were thus found at Lonergan's re- 
qaired to know the nature of the expedition in which they were 
longbl to be engaged, and who or what the prisoner was whom 
(b«ty were called upon to assist to rescue. The ttld man stated 
that be did not know who or what tbe person was, but he could 
bare little doubt tliat it was bis brolber-in-law Jack Ryan, who 
bad, with others, been accused of murdering a tithe proctor, who 
was also bis landlorxl, who came to make a distress for potatoe 
titbe. He was sure he bad been arrested, as the military bad 
bMOMveraidays in pursuit of him. " But," continued he, "thai 
was not our immediate business ; we were out in search of my 
niece, Kato Fogarty, from Dublin, who had come upon a visit 
amoogat her friends in the country. She was a creature of great 
beaotf, the May-Qower wa.s not fairer to behold, and although 
bml m a city, (he sportive lamb was not more playful orinno- 
Mfit ; eke came amongst us for a little to delight our hearts and 
gladdni our eyes, but whilst myself and my sons were the day 
bvFore yeflt«day absent at the fair of Holycross, a party of men 
cane and carried ber off from my bouse by force ; we know not 
is, Bod although we have been out in pursuit 
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villains for the last day and night, we have been unable to find 
tbe least trace of them ; we thought they were concealed about 
the mountain, and whilst we were anxiously watching tbe move- 
ments of every human being who came under our view, we Haw 
Ihe party of military coming towards us, guarding a priiioner 
lied on a car, whom we believe to be poor Jack Ryan, and our 
business now is not to allow him to be carried off before our eyes 
to suffer a disgraceful death ; let us pledge ourselves to die to a 
man sooner than sufier such a disgrace to fall upon us." 

" We are all ready," replied the strangers, " and if we die in 
tbe attempt, others will be found in the place from which we came 
to level tbe house of old Pipes and shave him into the bargain." 

Lonergan, who was a man of much experience, having been pre- 
sent at more councils of war than even the celebrated Irish chief- 
tain himself, advised that a vitiel should be despatched in the per- 
son of a barefooted boy, who was celebrated through Tipperary for 
hisagility, and who was generally employed in transmitting de- 
spatches from the occupants of the cave to their friends in various 
parts of the country. This extraordinary fellow, who was able to 
outstrip the fleetest horse at a long race, was called Cus-duvh, or 
Blackfoot, a name formerly given to any go-between who was in 
the habit of carrying messages of an illicit or private character 
from one party to another. Cus-duvh, who wasan innocent looking 
^omof a fellow, was accordingly despatched, with instruction)) to 
crossthecountry with all speed until he came up with the detach- 
ment of military.and theu.withoutseemingto manifestany great 
curiosity, put beyond all doubt who or what it was they were 
guarding so closely. The poor fellowset offat a moment's notice, 
and afterarun of sometbingmorethanfour miles, be came up with 
the red coats, carelessly whistling an old Irish tune, and appa- 
rently wholly regardless of their business or destination. He cast 
an eye to the car, and, to hia infinite surprise, he saw that the pri- 
soner whom they were so closely guarding was a beautiful young 
woman, in a state of great exhaustion from terror and fatigue. 

" Hallo !" said the sergeant who commanded the party, when 
he saw Cus-duvh, " can you tell us where the house of one Fo- 
garty is ? wc want to leave this creature safe at home with her 
friends, and tbe poor soul is so terriiied she does not know this 
country at all, but we are determined not to leave her till we 
give her safe into the hands of her friends," 

The poor fellow to whom the joyful news was communicated 
replied, that he would in less than no time have her friends, 
who were in pursuit of her, there, to receive her with joy, and 
bo flew with the swiftness of an antelope back to the bouse of 
Louergan, where he informed the assembly of the result of hia 
mission. In a moment all were seeing flying over the mountain in 
tbe direction of where tbe soldiers were, and when they came in • 
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Ti«w, ihfi sergeant, apprehensive that an attempt would be 
ule to roBcue their charge, ordered his men to draw up in 
close column, and be prepared for the boys who were com- 
ing, if it should turn out that they were enemies. Cus-duvh 
flew on before the party as the bearer of a Dag of truce, but 
O'Kelly, who was a prudent fellow, required that the main 
lM>dy should ttland at a dititance until some one would advance 
and be recognised by the young woman as her friend. Thia 
airaogemeot was promptly complied with, and the old man, 
kccompanied by one of his sous, a promising fine young lad, ad- 
vaooed to O'Kelly, who coudocted them through his men until 
they were by the side of the car where the young woman was. 
Tbo meeting between them was affecting ; the old man tenderly 
enbrsced his niece, and the young lad was almost frantic with 
joy at finding his cousin (whom he believed to have been taken 
■way by the Dwyers, who were the most powerful clan in Tip- 
prnry, from whose clutches man or woman had never been 
known to escape) safely restored to her friends. The sergeant 
coold no longer doubt that he ought to deliver up his charge 
to bia new acquaintances, and the whole body of the countrymen 
Bt once came forward,- and greeted the deliverers of the young 
vofDan with demonstrations of the most joyous affection. 

" Why, then," said the old man to the sergeant, " how did it 
come that you were ibe means of bringing back to us this dear 
creaCnre, who is the only daughter of my only brother, Tom 
Fogarty, of the Ram Hotel, whom I have not seen for twenty 
yrars ? May the blessings of heaven alight upon your heads; 
I will never repine at any misfor^e that may befall me, now 
that I am able to restore to that brother, a treasure which be 
ralues beyond all the world." 

O'Kelly, with all the frankness of a gallant soldier, proceeded 
lo relate the facts connected wiih the rescue of Kale Fogarty 
buta her abductors. He stated, that he and hia party had been 
eooveying two deserters to their regiment which was stationed 
at Cahir, and wishing, on account of ihe-heat of the weather, 
to perform their journey back to Thurles, where they were 
stationed, before the sun rose, Ibey started from Cahir at mid- 
night, and about two miles from that town they met, at a short 
tnni of the mad, a party of five or six men on horseback, having 
the young woman behind one of them ; the night was bright, 
utd she having observed the arms of the soldiers glisten in the 
liithl of the moon, cried out to them for God's sake to rescue 
ber, a» she vfi* carried off without ber consent. The soldiers 
vitbout hesitation closed upon the party, resistance was un- 
availing, and without injury being done on either side, Kate 
Fft^ttly^waaiu a few moments safe in the hands of her deli - 
' * ■"' hem the car upon wluch.llTf 4 
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been conveyed to Cahir ; upon this vehicle they placed her, and 
were returning in search oi the house of her uncle, when they 
were observed that evening by the party who went out in pursuit 
of her abductors, and who were taking their observations from 
a ridge of the Galties. 

The friends of Fogarty embraced the soldiers with the most 
unbounded affection ; and as it would be too far for them to march 
to Thurles that evening, every one of the party who had a house 
in the locality, insisted that one or two of them should take a bil- 
let with him for the night, promising them the best refreshment he 
could give. O'Kelly had an objection thus to separate his men 
in a mountainous district with which they were not acquainted, 
although if a village was nigh, where all could be accommodated 
for the night, he was anxious to postpone his journey till morning. 
Old Fogarty, who was a comfortable farmer with a good range of 
out offices, settled the matter by proposing that all should proceed 
to his house, which was only three miles distant, and he would 
accommodate them in the best way he could. O'Kelly at once 
consented to this arrangement; and Gus-duvh was despatched 
by a short way across the country with the joyful news that Kate 
was restored safe to her friends, and with directions to have a 
piper and plenty of " poteen" ready for the party as soon as they 
arrived. The poor fellow flew over hill and valley till he reached 
the house of Fogarty, and soon spread joy amongst its inmates by 
the intelligence which he conveyed to them : fires were instantly 
lighted in the bawriy every pot and pan in the village was col- 
lected, and a flitch of bacon, and a sack of potatoes, were put in 
process of cooking ; a large c A of poteen was provided, and every 
preparation was made to give the expected visitors a warm wel- 
come. The military and their new acquaintances marched slowly 
along the narrow and intricate road that led to the house of Fo- 
garty, where they arrived in about an hour after Cus-duvh had 
given notice of their coming. By this time the sun had gone 
down below the horizon, the Galties were dimly seen in the dis- 
tance, a cool and refreshing breeze played along the vale ; Kate 
had completely recovered from fright and fatigue, and having 
bounded light and joyous from the car into the arms of her aunt 
and cousins, a more merry or happy party never congregated, even 
in Tipperary. The feast was by this time nearly prepared, a large 
bam was cleared out, doors were taken off their hinges, and being 
supported by turf cleeves turned upside down, they were placed 
from one end of the building to the other, and answered admirably 
for a row of tables ; all the stools, chairs, and forms in the village 
were collected, and seats having been arranged to correspond with 
the tables, the feast began. Old Fogarty took the head of the 
table, and had his niece upon one side, and her deliverer, the 
dashing sergeant, on the other ; the soldiers were promiscuously 
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miugl<>d through Ihu rouiitry people ; all had their appetites shar- 
(n-m-il l»y a weary march ami a hmg fast, and, take Ihcm all in all, 
itwnuld btf imptiiisibleloririd a company more amply prepared lo 
do jastice lo the repaint. The bacon and cabbage and cakes of 
oaliai bri^ad r^anle in, heaped upon wooden dishes, and he who was 
furiuaate enough to possess a kife, was obliged to use it for the 
Iwnefit of bis neighbours as well as his own. The viands disap- 
peared with astoQishiDgrapidity,aud when the task of mastication 
WOM performed to the full satisfaction of every one concerned, the 
tf mpiirary lables were removed, and the middle of the house being 
cleared of every obstruclion, it was evident that preparations were 
making for a dance. But the most necessary preliminary to this 
amtiiiVtmfiit in those days, when teetotalism waa unheard of, was 
copious libations of I he mountain dew, and the cask ofpoleenvaa 
placed in the end of the building, the contents of which found 
Ihifir way tbrough a wo(»den spigot into earthen pitchers, and 
from ihcnceinio egg shells, which were served round to the corn- 
paiiy by Mrs. Fogarty and the younger branches of her family, 
with that genuine hospitably and kindness of heart, which are 
almost unknown in the higher circles of society. The old man, 
who .^lill continued his s^ai between his niece and O'Kelly, called 
fur a bu[uj)er, an<l gave " tbe gallant sergeant and his men," with 
a hearty good will that was responded to not only by cheers, but 
by (rraucingaiid dancing as if the poor fellows had become frantic 
with joy, O'Kclly, who was a man of considerable education and 
knowledge of the world, returned thanks iu suitable terms, and 
madesome pointed allusions to the beauty ofMiss Fogarty, which 
rauK«d the maiden to blusb, as she listened with surprise to the 
Well tunifd phrases of her handsome panegyrist and deliverer. 
Old Fogarty was not slow in apprehending the allusiuns made 
by the sergeant, and expressed a hope that he would yet see his 
nicreMrs. O'Kelly, and see O'Kelly a captain. When tbe egg 
sbelU had circulated half a dozen of times, the piper commenced 
operations, the feet of all the younger portion of the company 
were ioElaiitly set in motion ; O'Kelly and Kate led ofTa country 
danc«, which was followed in quick succession by jiga and bora- 
pipes, performed with a mirthful agility unknown to the slow 
■od scitintific movements of our modern quadrille, or the heavy 
pniic0 uf tbe gallopade. The music and the dance 'were occa- 
aiooally relieved by asong and a story, and the night was passing 
byoD the wingH of joy, when a horseman was heard to dash at full 
^ottd intoihe baun. Jack Kyan, whose name and peculiar cir- 
CDOliilauccshave been already incidentally mentioned, formed unu 
'"■ e party, and, upon bearing the noise ofan equestrian at such 
le and place, he was seen to make his exit through a ba^k 
low of ihe barn. O'Kelly was not slow in comprehending 
Luing of his flight, but he seemed to pass over the oircum- 
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stance unnoticed. All cause of apprehension was, however, in- 
stantly dispelled, upon a well-dressed, thick set, muscular fellow, 
with a heavy brow and sinister cast of countenance, rushing into 
the bam, who was greeted with a hearty welcome, and shouts of 
" our old friend Queelan, all the way from Dublin." The cause 
of his unexpected appearance was quickly explained by him, to 
the infinite pain and embarrassment of some of the company. 

He said he had been directed by the father of Kate, to pro- 
ceed at once to Tipperary, and bring her back to Dublin without 
ever losing sight of her, or delaying a moment ; that the very 
moruing she left home, to pay the long promised visit to her friends 
in the country, a wealthy merchant of high family and connections 
had proposed for her in marriage ; that great honours awaited the 
name o. Fogarty by the alliance ; and as no time was to be lost, 
he should proceed to the fulfilment of his mission at an early 
hour in the morning, when he hoped that Kate would be ready. 

During the recital of this intelligence, O'Kelly cast many an 
anxious look at Kate, whose face was crimsoned with blushes, 
whilst a pearly tear forced its way from under the long silken 
lashes of her dark blue eye to her cheek. Queelan having been 
regaled with plenty of the mountain dew, joined heartily in the 
fun and merriment that was going on ; he listened with peculiar 
attention to the narrative of Kate's fortunate rescue, and the 
cause that brought together such a heterogeneous assembly. 
He was then called upon for a song or a story, when he volun- 
teered to give both. 

He said, *^ I am well known to almost every one here, except 
these brave fellows, who have this day rendered such a signal 
service to the family of Fogarty ; and perhaps some short account 
of myself may not be unentertaining to them. I was for many 
years the Captain Bock of the northern district of Tipperary, and 
have often led on the Whiteboys to do battle in the cause of their 
country ; tithe proctors and parsons fled before me like the mist 
of the morning before a strong wind ; but I was at length taken 
up, brought to trial, and having escaped, almost by a miracle, 
m>m being hanged, I quit the country, and am now doing well 
in a good public house in Thomas Street, in the city of Dublin." 

*^ Come, Queelan,** said old Fogarty, '^ tell the sergeant, and 
tell us all, how you escaped on that occasion ; I have heard won- 
ders about your trial, but could never learn the real truth of 
the matter." 

** Well, then," continued Queelan, ** many of you know the 
scourge that Disney, the land agent and tithe proctor, was, in this 

Eart of Tipperary, and notwithstanding all the warnings we gave 
im (for we never cut the ears off a tithe proctor, or shot a bad 
landlord, without giving him timely notice to mend his ways), he 
still continued to ruin all the poor people with whom he had any 
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thing to do. Al last it VH8 agreed upon that he sbould be 
cropped and carded, and the task of performing those operatiotm 
baviDg fallen to myself and two others, we proceeded one night 
lo his house for Hiat purpose. We knew he was well armed, 
and Uiat we might expect a desperate resistance if we attempted 
lo take the house by force, and we had recourse to a stratagem 
llisi succeeded in putting the fellow into our power without 
mueb trouble. He always kept two or three blood horaes which 
he prized very much, and on a winter's evening after nightfall 
«e got a large jack-ass, which we brought to his stable and 
tamed in amongst them. The animals began to kick, squeel, 
aiid neigh, asif ihey were mad. The noise was heard by Disney, 
who was just after dinner ; the hall door was quickly unbarred, 
and oat be came towards the stable. I placed myself as sentry, 
to prevent any farther egress from the bouse, the other two 
fellows seized Disney, and before he bad time to utter a sentence, 
Ihey stopped his mouth with a wad of tow prepared for the pur- 
pose, carried him ofTbehindlbe stables, ana commenced cutting 
off bijt ears. He was, however, armed with a dagger, with which 
he wounded one of the fellows in the breast, who would have 
been killed were it not that the point of the weapon was turned 
by a tobacco-box tbat was in his waistcoat pocket. Finding such 
desperate resistance made, the fellows, contrary to our original 
intention, despatched him, without one of the family inside 
knowing what had occurred. Our business was then lo conceal 
the body, and leave bis disappearance a mystery throughout the 
coonlry, and for that purpose we carried it upwards of three 
mile* to a bog, and sunk it in a bog-hole. When we separated, 
a tboogbt came over my mind that one of my companions would 
turn approver, and that the other and myself would be hanged. 
I was near my own house, and recollecting that I had at home a 
fine black coat that belonged to a tithe-proctor, who, about two 
years previous, was stripped, and tied upon a wild horse, with a 
wbin nosh for a saddle, 1 went home for it, came back to the 
lw(t-hole, Tii*ed Disney out of it, took off a light coloured coat 
with gilt buttons wtiicti he wore, and with some difficulty put 
tb« black coat on in its place. I found that it fitted him admir< 
•biy, and having put him back in the same position in which I 
toxoid him, I returned home, and did not go to bed that night 
till I burnt every atom of the real coat, and melted the buttons 
inio slugs. Well, to be sure the next day there was a terrible 
hullaboloo about Disney; no tale orlidings could be had of him. 
He was a single man, and having dined alone on the day he was 
mtmlered, he was not missed by the Ber%'anls for a couple of hours 
•ritar he went out to the stable'. No event ever occurred in Tip- 
perary llat caused such consternation. It was at fint reported 
that uiving got possession of a lai^e sum of money belonging to 
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several landlords, be fled mth it to France, but the finding of his 
body in the bog-hole in a few weeks after the murder, put the 
case in its true light, and an enormous reward was offered for the 
apprehension and conviction of his murderers. One of the vil- 
lains who was at the perpetration of the deed, went to Dublin, 
turned approver, and gave information against myself and our 
other partner in guilt, but he had fortunately fled the country 
some weeks previous, and was never since heard of. I was 
accordingly arrested in my own house by a strong body of horse 
and foot, and brought heavily ironed into Clonmel. The joy of 
the magistrates, parsons, and proctors throughout Tipperary ex- 
ceeded all bounds, when they heard that the notorious Queelan, 
who was regarded as the Captain Rock of the day, had been 
arrested. The assizes went on in a few days after. Special 
counsel came down from Dublin to prosecute me ; the court- 
house was crowded to excess by the gentry of the county, and 
sentence of death was passed on me before I was tried at all. In 
instructing my attorney, I told him the only defence I had was 
an alibiy not only for myself, but the villain who was going to 
swear against me ; that neither he nor I had any thing to do with 
it ; but that I knew, as a matter of course, such a defence would 
not be believed, and that I gave myself up as a dead man. The 
trial went on, and the villain declared all the circumstances truly, 
with the exception that he put himself in my position as sentry 
on Disney's door, whilst I and the other fellow were murdering 
him. There were some circumstances of corroboration, and 
although they were slight, they were quite enough to hang any 
Whiteboy in Munster. My witnesses were called up to prove 
that the informer was not near Disney's house the whole of the 
night or day upon which the murder was committed, but they 
were all sent down off the table as unworthy of belief. My 
counsel shook his head, and seemed to say my case was hopeless ; 
the evidence closed on both sides, and the judge was about to 
charge the jury, when I said, in a tone loud enough to be heard 
by his lordship, * Ask that villain, who is swearing my life away, 
one question.' * No,' said the attorney, * I will not instruct your 
counsel to ask another question.' * What is it,' said the judge, 
'you wish to have asked P' *0b, my Lord,' said I, *lhat villain 
is swearing my life away for money ; he knows nothing of the 
transaction, as all my witnesses have proved, and it just struck 
me that I ought to ask what coloured coat or clothes the man 
had on him when he was murdered and put in the bog-hole, as 
he swears.' * A very important question,' said ihe judge, *and 
one that has not been put throughout the course of this trial. 
Call the approver.' The fellow came on the table, and swore 
most positively that the murdered man wore a light coloured coat 
with gilt buttons; there could be no mistake about it, as he had 
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ulit-n seen bim out fowling with a coat of the same kiuJ, anil tbal 
made bim take particular notice of il. Several irustworihy 
«i(ncssc8 who were at the finding of the body were then callcl 
by the directions of the judge, and all deposed that the deceased 
bad on a line black coat, such as gentlemen would be likely to 
wear going to dinner. The counsel for the crown were wholly 
nn)irepiire<l for such a. question ; no one saw Disney go out of his 
buuse tbat night, and no one was able to prove what coloured 
coat be had on. The whole aspect of the case was entirely 
changed ; my counsel trtumpbantly called for an acquittal, 
inasmnch as the approver was rendered unworthy of credit, and 
taking his evidence away, there was nothing that could even fix 
mspicion on me ; the jury would see that the villain swore to the 
kiud of coat that the gentleman used (o go out to shoot in ; tbat 
tho liand of Providence had almost miraculously interfered to 
Hve an innocent man, and that as soon as they returned their 
iierdict of acquittal, he would call upon the judge to order the 
aimitiViT into the dock lobelrit'd for perjury. His lordship was 
obliged to arquiesce in this new view of the case ; 1 was trium- 
pbantly acquitted, and the approver was actually put into tho 
(lock, Biore as a punishment for having bungled the case, than 
with n view tii prosecute him, even if he were guilty. Having 
(bos encaped the bailer in this extraordinary way, I quit Ttp- 
(Ninry, and am now well to do as an honest citizen of Dublin." 

O'Kelly. who, with all his comrades, bad listened with the 

■t itrofonnd attention to the story of Queelan, said, " Why 

'i that you reserved your defence about the colour of thp 

^In the la»t moment, when, if the judge did not allow your 

__ 'Uonlobe put, you would moatcertainly have been hanged?" 

" All !" replied the other, " I was a schoolmaster in my early 
(iays ; I have read a good deal ; ' Know thy opportunity,' was the 
ayiog of one uf the sijven wise men of Greece, and the man who 
has not acquired that knowledge knows nothing. Had that fact 
been disclosed, even at an early period of the trial, or before the 
ctiaasel for the prosecution had closed their evidence, they would 
buvv got up a case to meet it, and it would have been of no value 
to mc. I knew tbo question should be axked, and 1 took the 
only coarse that could save my life." 

" Well, (hen," !<aid the sergeant, "your story was so gooil we 
will now listen with equal attention and dtlight to your song." 
•* Very well," said Queelan, " then here goes." 
THE wniTEBov'a Bo.va. 

■' Through iweet Ti|>poni7 
1 ott have beta wciry , 

In tniding ihe boyi tn do ilutj ; 
Wn dudutied petty ]ielf, 
And all Ihuughit abuul wt(. 
~ Rut m«di.' psrwus nod |if<«iw« our booty. 
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" We made middlemen fly 
As we raised the war-ery, 

And sore none but rack-rentera can liate as ; 
YTe made land-baitifb quake. 
And the black sluggards ache. 

When they thought to charge tithe on potatoes. 

** Oh, then, here's Church and State, 
May they ne'er separate ; 

If they do, sure our fun will be over ; 
And our captain himself 
Will be laid en the shelf. 

Or go to sea, where hell join the Bed Bover. 

*' Then, through sweet Tipperary," Ac* 

The song, the dance, and the music having ceased, at the re- 
quest of O'Kelly, at an earlier hour than some of the rest of the 
company wished, the place of revelry was transformed into one 
of repose, where himself and his men slept soundly till morning 
upon bundles of clean straw. At an early hour all the parties 
were in motion; Kate was ready to proceed on her way to 
Dublin with Queelan, who was mounted upon an excellent 
horse. The parting between herself and O'Eelly was affecting 
in the extreme, and ere they separated he made her promise that 
she would write to him before her marriage, in case his regiment, 
who were daily expecting to leave their present quarters, did not 
reach Dublin before that time. She then, with his assistance, 
bounded to the croup behind Queelan, who went off in a gallop. 
O'JKelly marched out of the baton at the head of his men, and 
both parties were followed by the anxious looks and loud cheers 
of the assembled spectators. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Old Hawk arose \a the momJDg, sick for the first time in his 
lift after the eojoyments of the previous eveninf;; the scenes of 
the night flitted over his memory like a troubled dream ; he ap- 
pewed faiDt and weary, and was unable to lake his usQal break- 
fast. Old Sbue observed the change m his manner, and expressed 
her surprise at her master not beinK able to breakfa*il ; she hoped 
tliAt no tenant hod run away from him with the rent, or any one 
died who owed him money. Hisremarkable reserve and evident 
desire tn conceal the thoughts that were crowding oil his mind, 
only heightened ihe curiosity of his old servant, who could not 
rest antij she went to blind Tim to xeek for information on the 
ifubje«t. There again she was met with a reserve that drove her 
altnost frantic ; for she bad sagacity enougb to know that aome 
change was contemplated in the household arrangements, which 
wu to be kept secret from her. In truth, Hhe bad always bad 
•one vague notion floating on her mind, that her master would 
one day orothermakeher the legalized mistress of the old man- 
ciuQ, and partner of his fortune. All attempts to eitort infor- 
mation from Tim proved iueflectual, and her anxiety was kept at 
the utmost tension during the day, her master not having come 
home until nearly twelve o'clock at night ; and then he merely 
aniiirered her interrogatories by monosyllablea, and with an air 
of mystery that only increased her curiosity. He ordered her 
to go seek for Tim, and then take herself to bed with all pos- 
■ible speed. 

Tim, who was ansious to hear the news of the day from 
Old Hawk, had at this momeat arrived, and as soon as Shue 
bad been got rid of, the remnant of the bottle of wine that 
bad been opened the previous night was placed un the table, 
the master and man arew their chairs together, when the for- 
mer thus proceeded : 

" 1 have broached the subject of the marriage to Fogorty to- 
day, irbo was, as yuu may suppose, delighted at theprnpnsal ; bot 
by some strange fatality his daughter had proceeded at an early 
boor in the morning by the 'Fly' to Kilkenny, on her way to 
Tipperary, where »he was to have remained for some weeks on a 
viatt with her friends i but as I am anxious that no delay shall 
take place, 1 have directed her father to send for ber, andb 
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her brought back as soon as possible : a friend of his, in whom 
he can confide, will start to-morrow morning on the mission, 
and we may expect Kate Fogarty here within a few days." 

" What did Fogarty say exactly, when you spoke to him on 
the matter ?" inquired Tim. 

" I will tell you," said his master, "every word that passed. 
I walked into the * Bam,' took Fogarty aside, and said, ^ I re- 
member your kindness to me last night, and although it was no 
more than what any honest man should do, it has brought me 
here to-day to carry into effect an intention which 1 had long 
since formed, and about which I have often wavered. I want 
your daughter in marriage.' The eye of Fogarty brightened up 
at this announcement, and his wife, who by my directions had 
been called into the room, seemed so overcome with joy, that I 
thought she would have lost her senses, and before her husband 
had time to make any reply, she said, * Oh, Mr. Norberry, sure 
we could never have hoped for such an honour being conferred 
on our family : my daughter will be the greatest woman in 
Dublin ; she will have her coach, of course, wd the Cavanaghs, 
at the other side of the way, who were always endeavouring to 
cope up to us, will die with envy. Oh, the creatures, they have 
the curse of being poor and proud ; they are always talking of 
their high family — of the prmces of Borres, or some place like 
that in the country ; but what will they say when they see my 
daughter rolling in her coach, and hear that she is wife of Mr. 
Norberry, who is one of the richest men and best families in 
Dublin P why, itvrill drive the Cavanaghs mad; and then when 
they see the livery servants up behind the carriage, and sticks 
with gold heads on them in their hands, they will actually run 
out of the street. But what sad luck it is that my daughter is 
not here to receive this joyful news !' The foolish woman would 
have gone on at much greater length in the same strain, but that 
she was interrupted by her husband, who at once perceived that 
I was alarmed at such extravagant notions being entertained 
with regard to her daughter's future prospects and household 
establishment. 'Stop, woman,' said he, 'stop your folly; you 
have idle notions about those things. Our daughter will have 
whatever her husband pleases, and no more, and whatever that 
may be, she will be satisfied, for she is one of the kindest and 
most gentle creatures in existence; I have never known her to 
complain of any thing.' ' Poh !' rejoined the mother, ' what has 
Mr. Norberry been keeping up his money for but to spend it on 
a wife, and sure a prettier creature could not bedecked out with 
jewels than our own Kate ? Maybe a diamond necklace won't 
sparkle most brilliantly on her white neck, and feathers and 
pearls will look delightful over her raven hair !' " 

**Ah, master," said Tim, "did you faint, or how did you 
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■hear of such eilravagaiice ? I vpntiirc lo say, beforf 
B rarthcr, that tlie nialcli will be broken off." 
Hold yutir toiigtic," continued Old Hawlf, " hear ma fiul. 
At) lliat uon?<eiv!e wan only the dreaming of an ignorant wuntiui. 
Tile rather of Kate in a sensible man ; hi^ daughter in sensible 
and Baring, she has no xuch notioni^ as her mother. You know 
1 tiild yoo before that 1 heard her say once, * Take a penny from 
a hnudred pounds and you are no longer master of that sura, and 
that il was the pennies saved more than the ppnnies earned that 
niaite the money.' Ub ! no, Tim, 1 can never forget that. Let 
the molher rave away ; when her imagination cools down she 
will bo vory well pleased with having her daughter Mrs, Nor- 
Imrry .without coaches, servants, diamunil necklaces, pearl head- 
dnsip'S and what not ; besides, she must know that in the end 
litT daughter will have all my money— that I am determined ou, 
[ or at if tut I am determined that my brother or his graceless 
blarkguard of a sou, who is now in college, sbatl never touch a 
I six<p«-nce of it ; my wife and children shall have all." 

" Bui tell mt'," replied Tim, " what did Fogarty himself say P 
I ham did yoa part ujiur the bueiness, or what arrangements are 
I til tie tsade for the wedding ? But why do I talk of a wedding, 
I fill you have Kale's consent first?" 

" Lun'l talk uf consent," said the master, " it would be impos- 
I aiblc tlivreeuiild be a question about that; ibo girl i>« young, her 
1 tieart in diseugagul, ahe knows I have money, and ihe hope of 
I one day or another possessing it all, will soon decide her; besides, 
I the fattter and tautner will insist on it. I am going to purchase 
I iho Ttrdding drew to-morrow. Cume, Tim, take your wino, 
I k-t as drink Kale's safe return and happy marriage." 

Tim slowly tilled his glass, and having drank the toast, ho 

"Mailer, allow me [o say one word by way of adiiee. Don't 

I tuy the clotliw, or go to expense, till after Kale'sarrival, and that 

jfoa hare her consent; something tells me there will be a break 

■np in Ike business; the creature is young and iK-autiful. and most 

pliMlj sotnebody has made love to her before this, and thi^ way 

MiOh yimng girM it, that whoever has ihc courage to first declare 

Iju* [auaion, i« sore lo be favourably received ; they generally 

MPt a prefen-nce. I remember when 1 made love to Nancy 

■'('aasMy, that in nlxiut a week after two oilier fine looking yoimg 

IfellusH were ready for her, but as 1 was the first tn profxise, she 

'hI, ia gratilade to me that she would have me in preference. 

■jiW, master, you are so much older than aho is, that I fear 

iba will never cou«ent." 

"Silence, yon old fwii," saicl the master, whow temper liad 

I ti-en rullled by the evil [irediciions of liin KervanI ; " silence: I 

a a fool to have oniruMted you with Ihe secret, iind here \» the 

mftjitHIPf I lave platiit in yuii- W 
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have you to lay out hucIi evil for me, where there are no gnmnds 
for supposing that it could occur ? I never mentioned a word 
of this affair to any one but yourself." 

" Did you considt no friend ?" said Tim ; " or had you any 
to consult P" 

^*No," replied the master ; and then stopping, as if his memory 
had ran back over the dreary waste of a long life in search of one 
who could be honoured by the endearing name, but being unable 
to make such discovery, he said with a subdued tone, ** No, no, 
Tim, I know no friend in whom I could confide but yourself; 
but why, tell me, why do you distract me by prognosticating such 
disappointments ? for now that I have taken tibe thing in head, 
and have disclossd my intentions to the father and mother of the 
young woman, I would die if I were disappointed." 

" Master, dear," said the affectionate old servant, '* don't be 
either angry or sorrowful ; you admit I am the only friend you 
have in whom you could confide, and sure I would be the worst 
man in existence if I could deceive you, or say or do any thing 
that would give you pain ; but I only took a common sense view 
of the matter, and said that the thing could not be certain until 
you had the young woman's consent, and that, afraid of disap- 
pointments, it would be better not to purchase the wedding- 
clothes until after Kate's arrival." 

" Probably you are right," said Old Hawk, " and there is no 
use in laying out money till the moment it is necessary ; but as to 
disappointment, that is quite out of the question." 

*^ I hope 80," said blind Tim, as he filledanother glass of wine 
and drew nearer to the fire. " But let me ask you, master, what 
is to be done with old Shue ? She seems as if in a state of dis- 
traction all this day ; did you tell her anything of your intended 
marriage ?" 

" No," replied the master, " although she questioned me very 
closely about the matter, and I wish of all things she should be 
kept in ignorance of what has been going on." 

** Ignorant of what is going on !" echoed a voice with a 
demoniacal shout ; ^^ I am no longer ignorant, I know it all ; and 
if I were to be roasted in h for eternity I'll have revenge." 

•* O ! may the Virgin of heaven protect us !" said Tim, " I 
have often heard that this old house was haunted, but I am now 
convinced of it. Master, dear, make the sign of the cross on 
your forehead, it will strengthen you against temptation, and 
guard you from your enemies." 

" The cross won't do," continued the voice, in a shrill, grating 
tone ; ^^ God or man shall not save him from my vengeance — 
mark that." 

Old Hawk shivered like an aspen leaf shaken by the breeze, 
and Tim having rattled the poker against the bars of the old 
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grtte, u if todrovcn tbe unpleaeaol iDtetruplion, told bis master 
Iti ktie^l down and say a prayer, and acting himself according to 
the coutisel be bad given, was on bU knees in a moment. 

Old Hawk paused, and said, " I remember nuUbe lime when 
1 Ij«ii tlte knee tii God ; 1 have not for nearly fil'iy years entered 
■ place of public worship, nor have 1 ever during that time, that 
I remember, offered a single prayer to heaven." 

" Tou biive b»"en offering to h all j'our life," continued 

the voice, in a tone of increased harshness and fury. 

"Your evil predictions," said Old Hawk to Tim, angrily, 
' bav« been very soon fulfilled. Take care, old man, that yoa 
hare not something to do with the fulfilment of your own pro- 
phecy." 

"Oh, Father of mercy !" said Tim, " let me finish myprayers. 
I nrvrr met with any thing like this in the whole course of my 
life, since Ferguson, who was shot by Tom Grit;r, appeared in 
fjorteen bouse. I was a little boy at the time, and on a visit 
with the butler at Gorleen, when Ferguson came in, and we all 
at the kitchen fire drinking thi? first-shot of a charge nTpoteen 
that bad lieen run that day. 1 saw his side all bloody, and his 
I (areas while a^ paper; bespoke to the butler, who was formerly 

I uld tuervant ofhis, but his voice was so muchmoremild and 
I gmilemanly than those of the master of the house or any other 
*e wBfp aceutitomcd to hear, that we could have wished them all 
dead for the sake of improvement. And says he, when he came 
in, * Don't be frightened, good people, it was the best thing ever 
happened In me to have been shot when I was, for had I lived a 
wA longer. I would have committed a murder for which I 
wnutd have been banged. My business here,' said he, ' is to tell 
Keating (he butler, who is a religious man, that attends church 
every Sonday, and has never told a lie, that 1 have a daughter 
by my first marriage at school in France under another name ; 
bwr nnrrntagewill never be discovered, unless you go lo the house 
of Mr. Sbferin in Dublin, tell him to open an unregistered 
di^ (hat I left there, and that will set all right. 1 have no 
more (o nay further, (ban that I am settled between the froth 
ani] water in the little lake at tbe bottom of the lawn, where I 
am torvmain lo the dayof judgment ;' and with that he left (he 
room before all our eyes in a flash of light ; and the truth is, that 
his datigbter, who was most cruelly treated in France, because 
aba bad no money, and nobody knew where she came from, was 
brought home, and enjoyed all bis fortune." 

" Are these your prayers ?" said Old Hawk, " I have often 

td Ibat some prayers are very nonsensical, but such stuff as 

; 1 have never beard. Come, come from your knees ; let us 

I the houseondsec what is the matter. Where is old Shue? 

I?" 
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Tim arose, and having lighted a candle of the most slende 
dimensions, he and his master went on a tour of discovery 
through the old building, to ascertain from whence the superna- 
tural voice had proceeded. The sleeping apartment of old Shue 
was first visited, but she was not there ; every other nook in the 
house where she could possibly be concealed was searched, but 
without better success ; she was no where to be found. How- 
ever, an inspection of the loft over the room where Old Hawk 
and his servant were, led them to believe that the supposed ap- 
parition was old Shue, and that the voice proceeded from a hole 
which they discovered in the ceiling nearly over where they sat. 
Both were almost electrified with surprise, but Old Hawk mani- 
fested much more terror than when he had reason to think that 
he had been addressed by a ghost from the grave. 

** I felt some horror," said he, " at your evil predictions, and 
I feel a presentiment of evils to come which I never felt before. 
I wish I had not thought of marriage ; I feel that my peace is 
gone, and that I will never be able to make money as I did." 

" My dear master," said Tim, " be quiet ; sure it is not the 
loss of old Shue that would grieve you ; she may not be gone, 
but even if she be, you can do without her. You were speaking 
of discharging her when the mistress came home, and perhaps 
it is all for the better that she has discharged herself a few days 
before that time." 

" Be it so," replied the master, " but the die is cast ; married 
I must be, and the sooner the better." 

The master and man then retired for the night ; the former to 
brood over the contending feelings that distracted his mind, and 
take a retrospective view of a life where there was not a single 
spot upon which memory could delight to linger, or one bright 
ray from the past to illumine the dreary though short way he 
had yet to tread. He was unable to close his eyes in sleep, and 
having arisen in the morning weary and distracted, he found that 
there was still no account of old Shue, and he was obliged to 
make his way to the ^* Ram" to get his breakfast. 

Some few days passed over in this state of anxiety and sus- 
pense ; there was no account of Shue ; Kate had not yet arrived, 
and Old Hawk was found late and early at the ^^ Bam," where 
he was entertained by his intended matrimonial connections in a 
style of comfort to which he had hitherto been a stranger. In 
the mean time his wedding dress was purchased to suit the taste 
of Mrs. Fogarty, who was in a perpetual state of hurry and 
bustle, and who wore an air of pride suited to the importance 
and dignity of the occasion. The daughter's dresses of course 
could not be purchased until she would be present herself to suit 
her own taste, but the old lady, in order to make the event more 
certain, caused Mr. Norberry to furnish his wardrobe with a 
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I wedding HUit, ralculateil, in ber opinion, to make Lim 
':sk and gay as a jTuutt^ man of five-and-twenty. Him 
'mat iras sky-blue, wiiti well gilt bottons j white vest, rullles, 
uid lackm ; iiiuk cravat, top liools, snd sniiklUclotbts oi' drab 
cloth; ronical itliapeil hat, and white due-skin gloves. Being 
tall aiid well made, when thus fitted out under the superiutend- 
met of Mre. Fogarty, and having some fifty or Bixly ihoiisand 
gULni>aii at tiia cunimand, be was iiuch as many young ladies of 
tb« present day, of much higher pretensions (ban toe bar-maid 
lit an ion, coiihl not find it in their hearts to refuse. 

It yiBJt on the third or fourth evening after the disappearance 
ofuld Hbiie, and when Mr. Nurberry was dressed inhiawL'dding 
Bait, that (4ueelan arrived at the door of the " Hani," accompa- 
nied by Kalu. Her mother flew to receive her with an ecstasy 
of joy ibat completely overpowered the young woman. "Oh, 
my dear child," said she, " the greatest fortune that ever befell 
any people awaits us ; you are deiitined for the highest honours; 
if you only marry without hesitation our old friend Mr. NorUirry 
we will be all happy, you will be going in your cuaeh, and the 
Caronaghs, the vile clan, will die with envy. Come, my dear 
Ralf, Mr. Nurberry is inside ; let me at once introduce you to 
liim a.4 biM intended bride." 

Kate, who was sensitive and gentle in her disposition, and 
, wbosB memory during the journey from Tipperary had been 
I perpetually recurring to the comely form and handsome connte- 
! of her deliverer O'Kelly, fulL as if the chill of death had 
1 ber heart, and all the fond hopes of a fervid imagination 
I blighted in one instant. The samoom, laden with the 
B effluvia of the poison tree of Java, could not be more 
tire to the fairest flower, than were the last words of Kate's 
ncrtber to the fondest hopes of her daughter. Still she was 
of that pliant, docile disposition, that would bear the most 
•cote }«iu without repining, sooner than be the cause of pain tu 
otbers; 

Stie alighti'd from the " Fly," which came from its terminus at 
Queclan'^ liuuse in Thomas-street lo the "Ram," sooner than give 
the young bride (fur such she was designated by Queelan during 
tltr journey) the trouble of walking home, or put her to the expense 
tif piururing a chariot, and was led by her mother lo their slate 
atiartmeul, where Old Hawk was seated, dressed in his new suit. 
He arose at ber entrance, and she stood before him in the proud 
coutci'iusness that involuntarily marks the movements of the 
young and innocent, before sin or sorrow draws its curtain be- 
tween tliero and heaven. 

Kalf , althoDKh occasionally barmaid, or rather bookkeeper, at 
liw Other's inn, was religiously educated, and wholly a stranger 
I 4aBttm and franda of the worM. Bto wm renuurkaW 
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for ber beanty tbroughout Dublin, and this circumstance 
led the father to not permit her to attend the bar, except when 
such callous old gentlemen as Mr. Norberry were his costomen. 
Perhaps a subject more worthy the pencil of an able pourtrayer 
of the human passions could hardly be afforded, than Kate 
standing before her venerable admirer, with her father and 
Queelan on the one side, and her mother on the other, watching 
with fearful anxiety the result of an interview upon which, in 
their opinion, their future hopes and prospenty depended. 
There was a graceful pride and dignity in the mien of the 
maiden ; the glances from her dark eye flashed like lightning 
upon the old man, who stood trembling before her, whilst a look 
of gentle reproach was turned towards her parents, which seemed 
to say, ^^ Is this the fate intended for me P" 

It is stated in oriental story, that the serpent is blinded when 
it gazes upon the virgin light of the emerald ; and so, when vice 
beholds- white-robed innocence in all its lustre and beauty, it 
falls back, blinded and abashed. Old Hawk stood for a moment 
under the lustrous glance of her eye, through which the work- 
ings of her heart found their way, then staggered back, and fell 
upon the seat from which he had just arisen. ^ 

" Oh ! dear me, Mr. Norberry," said Kate's mother, " what 
can be the matter with you ? Tou ate little or no breakfast this 
morning ; you seemed to be in some trouble, but I thought the 
sight of poor Kate would have rejoiced your heart. Bun, Biddy 
Flanagan, bring some water and pour it on his face, and unbut* 
ton his waistcoat, which that rascally tailor made entirely too 
tight for him ; run, Biddy, run," — then turning aside to her 
husband, " Oh, Tom dear, he is dying ! Oh, mercy be praised ! 
if the knot had been tied an hour ago, what luck we would have 
had. But stop, he is recovering ; he will live till the marriage 
is over, and then the sooner he goes the better." 

Old Hawk had by this time sufficiently recovered to apologise 
by stating that some weakness had come over him, but that he 
was himself again. 

The astonished maiden still remained in the same position, 
when her mother said, "Go forward, Kate, and give the old — 
why did I say, *old ?•— give the gentleman your hand, it will 
give him courage to address you as his intended. Come, Kate, 
be a good girl, and do what your mother bids you." 

Old Hawk, notwithstanding the mean and miserable habits 
of a life of avarice and deceit, had that pride within him which 
arises from the possession of wealth, coupled with being of 
a family that gave some names to the country who ranked 
amongst its aristocracy. He felt that he was humbled by the 
connection he was about to make, and rendered ridiculous by his 
exhibition before the bar-maid of a hotel. Aroused bv*this feel- 



' ing, be said, when )ie had aufflcientlj rallied to be ttble to npeak, 

*' This yoUDg woman seema to regard me with a degree of sm- 

prixe and caution that 1 did not expect, but it is, I suppose, that 

I baxlifnlnesa which arises from the novelty of coming iuto the 

e of u man of high family aud large fortune. Come, my 

girl, don'tseem abashed." 

Kale, although disgusted at the rudeness of those expressions, 
merely said, that the novelty of the situation in which she was 
pinrrd was calculated to embarra^ts a person of much more es- 
I pfrieiic« than herself. 

"Come, come, Kale," said Mrs. Fogarly, advancing towards 
' her daughlcr, and leading her over to Old Hawk, " give Mr. 
I Notberrr your hand ; let us al I be happy and pleasant together: 
I dinner lijtint ready, and when we shall have uined we will talk 
I ov«r this bappy business." Then whiupering to her daughter, 
' *' Oh, Kale dear, think of the diamond necklaces, the silk gowns, 
I the liead-dritHses, and tbe coach. Come, ladies and gentlemen, 
\ dinner is ready." 

So saying, she led the way to the dining-room, where the 

L tablts wrrtf lailen wiih the choicest viands the " Ram" could 

I afiivd, and il was al that time celebrated for the beat dinners 

Ittrenia Uublin. The feast went on, and the anxiety of Mrs. 

Pogarty to rallj- her daughter's spirits, and make her appear 

plrEfiug in the i^yes of tier admirer, was so intense, that she 

hardly knew what she said or did. Queelan formed one of the 

coai|iany, and astoninhed the whole party by a detailed account 

b of Kate'tf forluuale rescue from her abductors in Tipperary, and 

t a higb «ulogtum upon the gallantry, manly bearing, great 

I acquirements, and handsome person of O'Kelly, her deliverer. 

I Dariag his recital the countenance of Kale varied like the 

1 kI^°<^S of Ihe sun's rays through foliage shaken by the breeze, 

wliiUt playing upon the rippling current beneath. The coun- 

I Ivnance of Old Hawk, in which not asingle outline indicative of 

e tp-nurous feeling remained, was unmoved, although he saw 

J plainly eiiougli that her afTcclioDs were centred upon another 

I object, and that he could never hope to share even the slightest 

1 portion of them ; but he said with a sardonic sneer, " Foolish 

jroting women like Ihesight of red coats, but come, MissFogarty, 

' dim't bethinking of the sergeant ; you will be something more 

I Tvepectable as the lady of the ricb Norberry. than seated of a 

I attowj- day upon the top of a baggage car ; come, my good girl, 

btMT up, the wedding mitst go on in a day or two." 

'• I like to bear that, Mr. Norberry," said the mother of Kate, 
" ynuipeak like a wise man as you are; young girts.sure enough, 
likn ml ri^ials, but the greate^tmisforlune that couldbefall onn 
pfih4*ni w.mid be to marry a soldier. 1 remember when I was a 
ireeniiting party in llii' l-iwii of Kethi 
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where I lived, and when I saw the fine sergeant, and the colonrs 
flying out of his cap, I thought the heart would jump out of me, 
and then when I heard the fife and drum I wished to be out after 
them, and whenever they passed I used to be continually watch- 
ing them out of the window, till at last the sergeant spied me, 
and in he comes without more to do and makes love to me. 
Sajrs he to me, * Miss Kyan, you are a beautiful young woman, 
you would make the nicest sergeant's wife in the regiment ; I 
will be marching out of this in about a month for Canterbury in 
England, so will you be ready to come with me ?' The thing 
seemed so kind and so good natured, and he was such a good 
looking fellow, that I could not refuse. ^ Has your father any 
money P' says he ; and faith it was he that had, for Tom Fogarty 
got three score goold guineas in his hand the day I was mar- 
ried. * Indeed,' says I, * he has money, and I am sure he will be 
very glad to give it to you with me.' * Oh,' says he, * your father 
can't know any thing about the business at all ; there is a rule 
in the regiment that all the men must be married privately ; do 
you be ready the day before I march, and be sure to have the 
money secured, we will want some of it on the way, and now that 
officers are falling in the war as thick as blackberries, I'll get a 
commission for the rest of it, and you will be an officer's lady.' 
Well, to be sure, I believed every word he said ; I was making 
preparations for the day ; I knew where my father had the money, 
and that I could lay my hands on it any moment ; I fancied my- 
self all as one as an officer's lady, when in less than a week after, 
the villain's wife and two children came all the way from Eng- 
land after him, and I, Lord be praised, escaped all sorts of misery. 
That's the way with the red coat» : not one of them is to be trust- 
ed; no girl in her senses couldever thinkof one of them. Kate dear, 
let this be a warning to you ; but I know you have too much 
sense to require to be spoken to twice." 

This story, told with such particular emphasis, did not fail to 
make some impression upon the mind of Kate, who thought it 
most likely that O'Kelly, who was much her senior, and who had 
travelled throughout most of the three kingdoms, was not with- 
out having his affections engaged by some other woman: besides, 
he had not made any declaration in her favour ; he merely said, 
on parting with her, " I have the happiness of being your de- 
liverer, and it is not too much to ask of you to give me some 
account of the person who aspires to the honour of your hand 
before you are married ; in a word, promise, in case you do not 
see me in Dublin before your marriage, to write to me." 
( This was all he said at parting with her, and upon turning the 
whole over in her mind, she thought it contained nothing that 
might not be said by a man who had been already married ; but 
then she remembered the hope expressed by her uncle at the feast 
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til the ham, Uiat lie wouM see bis niece Mrs. O'Kelly, and see 
O' Kelly a captain, and that notliing was said by him to negative 
the possibility of such a hope being realized. On the whole, her 
toina wan in that siale of uncerlaiiily when the counsel of aTriend 
can rnoxl readily turn the scale of opinion one way or the other; 
and she said, "Mother, you have had experience by which t 
oaght to profit, and yon know I mual always take your advice," 
Thu countenance of Mra. Fogarty brightened up, and Old 
Hawk himself thought that the girl's heart was softened, and 
thai her consent to the marriage would be obtained as a matter 
itf course. Kate, to please ber mother, disguised her feelings, and 
ap|Kared to feel happy, so that the evening passed over in the 
ntnost hilarity and good humour. Queelan told some of his 
Whiteboy adverilurcs, which Mr. Norberry heard with apparent 
aaloniKbmeiil and horror; he seemed to feel that his intended 
malritnonial connectionswereofthatclasswhich hcmostdreaded 
ibroagb life, for no roan ever felt a greater desnre to suppress 
uutragu and violence by the gibbet and the halter than he did ; 
atui the only occasion upon which hewas known to subscribe to 
I «nrpiiblicparpi>!(p, was towards prosecuting to conviclion persons 
I charged with bealinga tithe-proctor, and posting notices threa- 
I tming an agent with death if ho came to collect rents upon an 
estate where he had himtteif a rent-charge. But be was irre- 
trievably wound up in a matter which he felt compelled hy some 
L invsislihle impulse to proceed with. The company separated at 
I • lal« hour, and Old ilawk was safely conducted to his bouse by 
I Mr. Fogarty, who hired a chariot at his own expense for the 
I pinpaae. 

I WbiUt the " ijiiality" at the " Ram," as Biddy Flanagan, the 
I pRlIy bounemaid, ^gniticanlly called the company up stairs, 
I were enjoying themselves during the evening, the servants in the 
I kilcbcu were, by the direction of Mrs. Fogarty, supplied with 
I every thing calculalud to make them merry. Paddy Barry, the 
I bluid haq)er, wai sent for ; the ostlers and servants of a neigh- 
bouring inn. and two or three of Biddy's bachelors, were invited 
[ to thn merry-making which thus took place in honour of the in- 
Undml marriage, and to welcome the return of Kate. 

When ail were assembled, Paddy, who was a poel as well aa 

■ nrin«ln-l, was requested by Biddy Flanagan to give something 

I suilad to ihe occasiDn, an she was most anxious to hear his opi- 

nioD in verse upon the marriafie of Kate. She said that she wai 

aim Off t (I'm pled to write sometliing for the occasion, for it was her- 

x-lf iwlto could write; perhaps the company did not know that 

I licr mother kept a M-bool in Francis Street, where she was do- 

I hifc woli till she nm away with one of the volunteers who was 

I billeted at ht-r house. 

L *• I'd like," Mid -lack Gormly, the ostler, who was one ef 
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Biddy's admirers, " to have a specimen of Miss Flanagan's po- 
etry, Tmsureit would be beautiful;8he is all soul, like an oyster. •• 
" Come, come," said Biddy, ** don't make so free till you're 
better acquainted. Let us bear what Mr. Barry can do ; be will 
first tell us wbat be tbinks in verse, and tben play it on tbe 

harp." 

" Ab !" said Paddy, witb a shrug of tbe shoulder, "if I was 
amidst my own sunny plains at the Cove of Cork, I would be in 
an atmosphere more suited to sing of love. I bate tbe smoke, 
and dust, and oppression of your dark city ; tbe muses never 
visit such an uncongenial region ; and if I attempt any thing, I 
know I must fail in it. But give me that tumbler of wine ; 
Horace says, * Fecundi calices quern ixon facer e disertum.^ " 

Paddy quafied bis wine, and thus proceeded witb the follow- 
ing lay : 

'' The time is come when none fhall repine, 
YThen cellars vhall open and give up their wine, 
That har49 may drink to the maiden's dark eje, 
And shouts of gladness ascend to the sky ; 

" When the chorns, and song, and dance shall go roand, 
And mnsic, and fan, and mirth shall ahound ; 
When the bard shall sing of the beauteous flower, 
Fit to adorn an eastern bower. 

'* Then here's to the maid with the dark blue eye, 
Let our songs of gladness ascend on high. 
But why should a flower so (air and so bright, 
I3e doomed to wither iu shades of night P 

'* Why should the happy, the youthful, and fair. 
Be left to chill in the nonhern air ? 
And why should silver or gold have power 
To tear the rose from its native bowi*r ? 

<* But still there is hope that another is near. 
Who will wipe away the pearly tear 
That faUs from the maid with the dark blue eye : 
llien let songs of gladness ascend on high." 

This effusion of tbe minstrel elicited universal applause ; Biddy 
put tbe corner of her apron to her eye, as if to wipe away a tear 
that bad been called up by the touching strain of the bard, and 
declared that she never beard in her life anything so nice and 
feeling. 

*^ Pshaw," said Jack Gormly, witb a sarcastic sneer, 'Hbe 
whole meaning of tbe thing is, that a young woman is going to 
be married to an old man, and this I can tell you, that one of 
them would sooner marry an old fellow witb money, than the 
finest young man in Dublin without it ; and Til give you a proof 
of tbe truth of this, for tbe thing happened to myself. It will also 
b^seen that old fellows are easily imposed upon, and that when 
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yomig women marry tbem, they know whai iLey are at." Here 
lie ^ve a tiigniticant glance at Biddy, and tbuH proceeded with 
his story, '* When I lived at my father's honse in Clonthumper, 
in the country, I was aa handsome a young fellow as you would 
see in a day's walk." 

Here Biddy interrupted him by saying, " If all your story be 
•a Ime as that, don't go further with it, for no human being will 
bdi«ve it." 

Jack continued, " Ah .' sour grapes says the fox, howbad 1 am, 
it is well known I never told a lie in my life." Here Biddy made 
the iiign of the cross on her forehead, and called on the company 
to remember what he said, but Jack proceeded without appear- 
ing to notice the interruption. 

" I wofi saying that it was well known that I was one of tbo 
huidKUtnest fellows could be found in a day's walk ; and there 
was Molly tiorman, a widow's daughter who lived just beside 
OS, who was a beautiful young woman, and she actually fell in 
l«te with me." 

" Curse your impudence," said Biddy, " fall in love with you! 
DO woman in the world could fall in love with such a fellow the 
best day ever yon were." 

" Arrah, Biddy, now can't you be easy ; before I go further 
with my story, I'll hould you five goold guineas I have here in 
taf pocket, that I'll be married to you before Christmas-day, and 
50a are as handsome a young woman as a man could wish for ; 
come now, if there be any one in the company willing to take me 
up, I'll post the rhino." Biddy held down her head, merely re- 
nwrking, that no one minded anything be said ; and there being 
DO ono to bet with him, not even Biddy herself, he proceeded 
witli bis story. 

" But as I was saying, she fell in love with me, and surely I 
mat bcr more than halfway ; preparations were actually making 
for our marriage, allboagh 1 bad hardly the marriage money in 
tbe world, when Mollywent one Sunday to a place called Columb- 
kill, to see some friends of her's who lived there, She went to 
Ihe chapel to be sure in great style, and there she met a rich ould 
fanner named Dooris, who had tin cows and a bull, a couple of 
horses, and a fine pillion, a good house hot and warm and full 
of rvery thing, with upwards of six score guineas stuck in tlie 
thatch, anil what do you think but be makes love to Molly, and 
tells ber that he will marry her, not caruig whether she has any 
fortone or not. She heard all about his riches, and says she to him, 
DWcr ihiidiingof meall the time, 'Come over and ask my mother, 
and sore whatever she wishes I must be agreeable to.' Well to 
be shore 1 heard all about it, and at first 1 was going to dhrown 
myself, hut I went and took a large dose of poteen whiskey, 
when) there was a stilt at work next dour to me, and then instead 
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of dhrowning myself, I intended to dhrown oald Dooris if I coni J 
catch bim in a convenient place, but as luck happened I did not 
dhrown either. Well, the ould fellow paid some visits to Molly's 
mother, and every thing was arranged for their marriage ; but 
the night before it, he rode over and slept at the widow's house, 
it being very late when the settlement was made. He rode off 
early in the morning to get the license ; I saw him pass my door, 
and knew well what he was about, and that Molly wonld be 
married that day, so I took it into my head to go over and pay 
her a last visit. I went accordingly, and found her biling the 
tay kettle, to have breakfast ready when Dooris and his friends 
would come back with the license ; and to tell the trath,when she 
saw me a tear came into her eye, and she dhropped a fine new 
chiney cup out of her hand and broke it. * That is a bad sign, 
Jack,' says she, * what made you come near me this momin' ?* 

• Why,' says I, * I came to take my leave of you for sake of ould 
times, and to tell you that a finer girl than ever you were is wil- 
ling to marry me ;' although, in point of fact, such was not the 
(Base at the time." 

" I thought," said Biddy, with an air of exultation, " that you 
never told a lie in your life." 

" Oh ! never,'* continued Jack, " except an odd one about wo- 
men and game cocks ; and I can tell you. Miss Flanagan, if you 
be catching me at every comer in this way when we are married, 
we will get on very badly together. But let me proceed with 
my story. Well, as I was saying, I tould her another was ready 
to have me. * I'm glad of it,' says she, * if it was only to put you 
out of harm's way ; but as you have come over to see me, I won't 
let you go till you take some breakfast.' * Very well,' said I, * we 
will part in friends,' and I sat down at the table opposite to her, 
when what in the world should we see but the face of ould Dooris 
at the window, and he looking in at us. * Oh! murther,' says Molly, 

• I'm undone, it's all over with me, I won't have the fine house and 
the riches and all the fine dress ; you are an unlucky man,' says 
she. * Never mind,' says I, * all's not lost yet ; the ould fellow is 
almost blind, and may be he did not see me ;' so with that I made 
one bounce and up the chimney with me. I just put my head out 
so that I could watch ould Dooris till he got in ; he thundered at 
the door, and as soon as he got in I got out, and jumped from the 
roof of the house into a cabbage plot was at the back of it, and 
left Molly and her mother to manage him as well as they could. 
When he got in, * Well,' says he, * I had a good escape of you, 
it was lucky the knot was not tied ; give me back the money and 
the presents I gave you, and marry the fellow you had at break- 
fast with you.' * What fellow ?' says she ; * are you mad, Mr. 
Dooris, or what in the world ails you this mornhi'?' ^ Oh,' said 
he» * I had sad luck to have ever met with you, but it would have 
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'[( I had not detected you in time.' ' Whist, whist,' 
flJie, * dou't waken my motbcr that's asleep in the room after 
bein* up ho late last night ; if you think there was any fellow in 
Ika bouse, sarch it ; shut the dour, aiid sarch.' Well, the ould 
fell to sarohiu', and to bf sure I wasnot there; beseemed 
rty bewildered, and did not know what to make of the 
Mully began to cry, and run off to a. neighbour's house, 
_ that she would not m^irry one who promised so badly in 
Uw banning. Dooris, who was certainly in love with her, if 
an oald man ran be in love, sat down at the fire, and began to 
tnUM over what he had seen. He took another bout at sarchin' 
ihruugh the house, but av coorsu found nnthui' ; he sat down 
ifsiii and began to pause and think, when tlie ould mother, who 
pretended to be asleep in the roun, but hard all that went on, 
cuno up wipin' her ejen, and says she, ' Good morrow to yon 
botli.' ' What both ?' says he, ' who are you talkin' to?' 'Ob! 
tatout deAeriti,' says she, ' I thought there were two of yon in 
it;' and, nipin' her eyes again, ' is there not two of you sittin' 
«1 ibu Dre.' ' No, no, woman, there is only myself iu it,' aaya 
b«, ' yon are ravin'.' ' Oh !' says she, * I broke oiy fast with 
scallioas and salt this mornin', and when one does that, they 
Ibiiik lliey see two where there's only one.' 'Ah! by this 
and by that,' says be, ' that explains every thing. When I 
flks going out this momin', I was afraid of meetin' the yor- 
yurlAr, and 1 at? a acaillun and suit that was on the dresser ; 
I did mil go fiir whi-n I turuud back to give Molly some direc- 
tjims about iheweJilin', and when I came to the window and 
looked in, I thought I saw a fellow sittiu' with her at breakfast. 
1 irs8 going lu break ulT the whole business, and she is gone away 
ciyin' to a neighbour's house ; I find 1 wrouged her, so send for 
bo* Riul let us be all happy.' The weddin' went on that very 
eveoin'. Dooris look the wife homc! with him, aud from that 
day (o this, ' good morruw to you boih' is a emit word tiuiio 
cuumoti about Cii'tiihumper, but the ould fellow, av course, 
never knew the meouiu' of it." 

•' Ton never paid a visit to Molly after the wedding ?" said 
Paddy Barr)', with peculiar emphasis, as he run his fingers over 
the barp. 

" No, faith," says Jack, " for I bad to 0y the country in a few 
dayM after, about another matter whiili I need not meushiD,but 
you may \>r sure it was not for buildiu' churche-s." 

The night having waxi-d lale, the company l>elow slain sepa- 
al, bishly ph'ased with I'udJy Uarry's niu>ie and poetry, and 
bumorotu) stories of Jack Cioriuly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HABBIAGE OF OLD HAWK — THE CELEBBATED DOCTOR 
O'LEABY — 8TBANGE VICISSITUDES, 

Mbs. Fogabtt and all her household were on the quivive at an 
early hour on the morning after Kate's arrival. The good old 
lady assumed an air of consequence and dignity suited to the 
importance and dignity of the occasion ; every heart was light 
and gay except that of poor Kate, who spent a sleepless night, 
resolving upon what course she should pursue, and whilst she 
was inclined to obey the commands of her parents, should they 
persevere in their determination of having her married to old 
Norberry, she thought it would be only right to fulfil the pro- 
mise she had made to O'Kelly of writing to him before that 
event should take place. When she appeared at breakfast her 
mother was somewhat alarmed at perceiving that she was over- 
powered by a load of grief which she could ill conceal. She 
said: 

*^ Cheer up, my dear child, cheer up, and make us all happy; 
Mr. Norberry will be here presently, the dresses will be bought, 
and every thing will be ready for the wedding to-morrow ; and 
sure, Mr. Norberry is, after all, a fine looking man, such as many 
a fine lady in Dublin would be delighted to get, and if it was for 
nothing but to make the Cavanaghs die of envy, sure it is a fine 
thing to marry him. Recollect, Kate dear, the coach and the 
footmen ; for although he may not buy you one now, he will 
hereafter, and you must in the end have all his money, and it is 
well known that he is one of the richest men in Dublin. Come, 
Kate, cheer up ; I tell you, you will get up on your right side 
the day you will be married to him : for my part I never heard 
of a girl have such luck." 

" Indeed, mother," replied Kate, " I would do any thing 
under heaven that you would command me, because I know you 
have my happiness at heart, but the marriage cannot take place 
so soon as you say, for I am under a promise to write to some 
friends in Uie country before that time." 

'* Oh ! I see," said the mother, *' you are dreaming about that 
sergeant, who, I would almost swear, is married already, and' 
when I look back and think of the escape I had myself, it is 
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enoQgh to make me hurry on Ihe matter wiihout a moment's 
delay. Come, Kate, Mr. Norberry will be here immediately, 
aad if you look m ill and metaucholy when he comes aa you do 
oaw, the match may be broken ot!', aud we will be all ruiued ; 
Ihii. above all, the CaVanaghs will be laughing at us, for the 
report is all lliroiigh the neighbourhood that you are to be mar- 
rie«l in a day or two, and if any diuappointment was to lake place 
ve would be mocked and laughed at through all Dublin." 

Kate entered into a long train of re-asoning to show the impro- 
priety of having the marriage celebrated so hastily, and con- 
cluded by a positive refusal to consent until she fuUilhd hi;r 
I promise of writing to the country. 

I " Why, for that matter," said the mother, " you could write 
I to Ibe country tbis moment and get married the next ; all you 
I ftromised was, thai you would write before the marriage took 
} place." 

" That won't do," rejoined Kate; "the condition is, that I 
i not only lake time to write but to receive an answer ; and 
bin the end I will obey my parents, even if my life were 
^iacrifice*), i will nut consent lo be married until after I 
J(0 Ihe country and hear from it too ; besides, propriety 
Stdecency would be outraged by marrying a man alier a few 
DIB* acquaintance." 

" A few hours' acquaintance !" said the mother, in an angry 
I tunc ; "why, yov must have known Mr. Norberry as acuotomer 
[ lu oar bouse fur a few years ; but what knowledge is there re- 
I quired of him beyond that of belonging tu a high family, and 
I bring, I vi-riiy believe, the richest man in Dublin? Come, 
LKsIe, you shall neither write or be written to, with my consent, 
I Witil after the marriage lakes place, and that will be the time to 
l.giTe on account of your good fortune, of the fine dresses and 
r orerj- tiling elso ihal will astouisb all our friends in the country. 
The marriage must certainly take place to-morrow, if Mr. Nor- 
berry wishes," 

•* CtTtatnly not to-morrow, mother," said Kate ; " I am so 

.for resolved aboi)tthem.ttter, 1 shall not be married to-morrow," 

lad she walked hastily out of the room. 

Jiui at that moment Mr. Fogarty came in almost breathless, 

fcloring that Im was undone ; thai an order had come from the 

PSecorder of Dublin and three magistrates that bis house should 

~?ahuiup: that informations hud been given against him for 

imving it opi-n to all the Whiteboysand bad characters that fled 

jm Tipiieraiy, and in consequence a mandate had been issued 

r the withdrawal of his license and the immediate closing up 

_ bifi inn; the police were below in the bar searching for 

Vfailobuy paiiers; in a word, they were utterly ruined, and ha 
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supposed that Mr. Norberry would break off the match when 
he found the miserable condition they had been reduced to. 

Immediately after Fogarty had made this 4)ainful announce- 
ment to his wife, Mr. Norberry entered, dressed in his new suit, 
and assuming an air of gaiety to which he had been long a 
stranger. He saw the embarrassment and confusion that existed, 
and upon inquiring into the cause of such a sudden order for the 
closing of the '^ Bam," he found that the informations apon 
which the magistrates and recorder had acted were sworn by his 
old friends, the two watchmen, who had but some few nights 

Erevious offered their disinterested services in conveying him 
ome when they believed he was in a state of intoxication. He 
called for the order that the police had for withdrawing the 
license of Fogarty and shutting up his house, and saw that 
it was signed by Samuel Bradstreet, recorder, Hans Bailie, 
Perceval Hunt, and Philip Cecil, aldermen and magis* 
trates. 

" I'll soon settle the matter for you," said Old Hawk ; ^Uhese 
fellows are all in my power. There are two of them who owe 
me the last gale of interest, and the third has given me a boud 
with immediate execution ; leave them to me. But where is 
Miss Fogarty ? I shall not interfere about the matter if there 
be the slightest delay on her part to marry me. I know how to 
act. If there be no marriage, there shall be no interference 
on my part, although I shall, in any case, assist in punishing 
these villainous watchmen, who are perjured robbers ; leave them 
to me." 

" Oh ! my dear Mr. Norberry," said Mrs. Fogarty, " you are 
our only friend and protector ; it was a kind Providence sent 
you to us ; when Kate hears that you are our deliverer from such 
ruin and misfortune, she cannot hesitate a moment." 

Poor Kate was here called down and made acquainted with 
the sudden disasters that had befallen the family, and informed 
thai it was in her power to relieve them in an instant from utter 
ruin by consenting that her marriage should take place on the 
following day, or as soon as her venerable suitor might think 
proper. Her countenance assumed a death-like hue; she heaved 
a convulsive sigh, and in faltering accents said : 

" Father and mother, do whatever you please with me ; I 
would die for your preservation ; let the marriage take place as 
soon as you wish, but I fear I cannot live till the ceremony is 
performed ; I feel the chill of death about my heart." She then 
fell almost lifeless into the arms of her mother. 

Old Hawk, who was unmoved at this affecting scene, then sat 
down and wrote the following note (the original of which the 
editor of these memoirs has in his possession) to Recorder Brad- 
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•trcvt and llie Uiree toagbtrates who made the ordi^r fur closing 
I fogirtf'a hoQse : 

"Mr. Hocordw Bradstreet, Mr. Bailie, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. 
Cecil, i wish yim all to know, that I am the friend of honest 
i'liitRTiy, Khom you seek to ruin, upon what you would find to 
he false information, if you bad taken the trouble to inquire 
aboot i(. Witlidniw at once yuur order for sbultiug up his Louse, 
ooil I will be security for bis good conduct. You all know me, 
uui ire accustomed to see me write receipts, so there can be no 
mistaku about this. Sund back your answer without delay to 
" N. NOBBEBBY." 

"Go," said old Hawk to one of the eatellites of power who 
dUne (o pxecule the behests of the recorder and magistrates, 
"Mid allow this lettt-r to the geullfuien who sent you here; lake 
fl mood to them separately, and when Ihcy examine it bring it 
baek tu me. If any of them doubt that the handwriting is mine, 
let Ihem coiut- here and satisfy tbutDsclves of the truth of the 
matter." 

The fellow was off in an instant, and was not more than a 
coopla of hours absent, when he returned with apologies from 
all the gentlemen for having had the misfortune to interfere 
with any friend of Mr. Norberry's, to whom they were mider so 
many obligations. 

When [Mior Kate had sufficiently recovered to be informed of 
vhot had been done, she feit that h^r falhcr and bin family 
%oaM have been utterly ruined, were it not for the interference 
«f h«r intvnili'd hutsband, and she thought she should willingly 
•airificf herself for the attainment of Huch an objwt. She 
mid, "Mother, I connent; do with me as you please; but I hope 
lliat liraveii will so<iin put »n end to my existence." 

Don't cry, my dear child," itaid the mutlu;r; " these feelings 
■^Ul aoon be forgotten. Sure you ought to be the happiest girl 
llie world Ibis day. Oh '. think ol the c*ach, the silk and 
•atin (ire8«>es, the diamond necklace, and all those fine things 
you must have very soon. You nill be able, beiiidea, to 
five fortunes to your little sisters, when Mr. Nurberry is dead 
* gune. You will be all to nothing the richest and the hand- 
'"* widow in Dublin— not that 1 would wish poor Mr. Nor- 
rtodie soon, fur I am sure he will make a good husband — a 
iixty. (.)h ! why did I say sixty ? I suppose li« i» 
Wwecn forty and fifty. But a gentleman a little elderly 
lOt l>e eii]tecletl to live as long as agirl of eighteen. Come, 
Kale, cheer up. Yon will be a credit to your family. The 
will be bought llii« very day." 
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Kate saw that the die was cast, and that she might as well 
submit with a good grace. Preparations were accordingly made 
for purchasing the wedding dresses, and the second or third day 
after was appointed for the celebration of the marriage. 

On the morning after Fogarty had been rendered so signal a 
service by Old Hawk, and whilst Kate was absent, a letter from 
O'Eelly to her fell into her mother's hands, and was thus pre- 
vented reaching its destination. Upon perusal of it, the old lady 
found that it breathed sentiments of the most devoted affection 
for her daughter, with expressions of surprise that she had not 
written to him any account of her intendea marriage. He added 
that he would be in Dublin within two or three days, and have 
the honour of calling to see her. This circumstance induced the 
mother to hurry the matter to a close, believing that if her 
daughter either read the letter, or had an opportunity of seeing 
O'Kelly, the alliance with old Norberry would, after all, most 
probably have been broken off. Directions were accordingly 
given to all the servants about the inn to state to any one who 
inquired for Miss Fogarty, that she was married and gone to 
the country with her husband. 

The day appointed for the marriage came ; and hereadifficulty 
arose, which had not been previously foreseen. Old Hawk, who, 
although by his own confession he had not entered any place of 
public worship since he was a child, was a reputed Protestant, 
and Kate being a Catholic, it was necessary that they should be 
married according to the rites of the Established Church, besides 
it was highly penal then for any Popish priest to officiate in any 
capacity whatever: in point of law, a priest was not supposed to 
exist in the country at all. Kate and her friends possessed all 
the bigotry and prejudice that oppression and persecution will 
ever produce, and next to the pain she felt at being compelled to 
marry such a man as old Norberry, was that of being obliged to 
go to a Protestant church to have the ceremony celebrated. Yet 
all scruples about the matter should be overcome, and she was 
determined to brave the horrors of the double trial with all the 
energy and courage she could command. Old Hawk never made 
the slightest inquiry about the dogmas of any religion, or the 
faith that was in any man he dealt with, yet he had that intuitive 
horror of the mere Irish and their religion, which was peculiar 
to all his family. His notions of orthodoxy may however be 
judged of from a saying which he commonly made use of, 
namely, that no man was religiously educated who could not 
torn all his six-pences into shillings. 

Preparations for the marriage upon a scale of great magnitude 
were that day made at the " Ram." It was arranged that after 
the marriage ceremony had taken place in St. Patrick's ca- 
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tbedrel, 8 spcond ctreinony should be performed privately al 
I Fog»rty'» Iioane by the celebrated Doctor O'Leary of Cork, who 
s then in IlDbliii upon bciHint!S9 connected witb the publics- 
l-lion of his review of tbe controversy between the Rev. Doctor 
vCftrnill and ihe Kev. Messrs. Wharton and Hawkins, who had, 
labciot that time, renounced Protestautism, and became members 
|oribe Church of Rome. 

TliP morning shone beautifully bright, and Kate, trembling 
land |>ale, was led by berbridemaids to the carriage, which was 
Ito take her to tlie cathedral, where, in a slate of utter uncon- 
BBcidUKiicss of what was passing, the indissoluble bund waa 

When the bridal party returned from the Protestant church, 

1 0'L«ary yaa in readiness to perform the ceremony according to 

llbori(r»ur his church. Old Hawk wiis peculiarly struck by 

I ibe appearance of that singularly- gifted man, who, even in the 

I dreuy days of persecution and penal enactments, had the good 

I fortuoc to will the affection of every man of every creed who had 

' Uic happiness of hb act] uaiu lance, or read his works, which were 

tlien ubedding light upon the darkness and bigotry of the age. 

Il was said by Yelverton that he was proud to call such a man 

u O'Lvary his particular friend; that his works might be placed 

OQ a footing with the finest writers of any age. They originated 

from tbe urbanity of the heart, because, unattached to tbe world's 

IaCurs, be could have none but the purest motives of rendering 
MPricif to ilie cause of morality and his country: and, had he 
Dol imbibed every sentiment of toleration before he knew Father 
O'Leary. he should be proud to adopt sentiments of toleration 
ft«Di him. Then his good sense, unaffected piety, and extensive 
knowledge, gained him therespectand admiration of the learned, 
whilst his unlwunded wit and unrivalled brilliancy of imagina- 
ItoD made him the source of delight and entertainment to all 
wlw had the happiness of being admitted to his society. He waa 
s DBtive of the county Cork, and, being related to the Fogartys 
of Tippcrary, Kale's mother, to give greater eclat to the 
fMltval, obtained his consent to perform the second marriage 
nreiDony. 
The astonishment of this celebrated ecclesiastic was beyond 
lioundit, when tbti innocent, youthful, and beautiful Kate, and the 
fainary headed miserpresented themselvesbeforehim tohaveacon- 
lractalreadyindissoluble.recorded again in heaven which should 
setcT have been entered into upon earth. He made no remark, 
bat p^ffornied the ceremony with (hat dignity and grace which 
peculiarly marked the performance of all bis ministerial duties. 
He grieved lo find that the daughter of his relations bad been 
onjlrd to a man who, besides the disparity of years that existed 
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between them, was in a state of total darkness as regarded not 
only the practices, but the fondamental truths of religion. And 
he took occasion, after the ceremony was oyer, to dwell at length 
upon the majestic greatness of the Catholic faith, the necessity 
or leading a life in conformity with revelation, the religions 
fidelity of the Irish people, who, amidst the most sanguinary 
persecutions and emaciating laws that ever disgraced any coun- 
try, still preserved the faith as handed down to them by their 
fathers. *^ How,*' said he to Old Hawk, 'Mid you like the ca- 
thedral where you were married this morning according to the 
rites of the Protestant faith ?" 

The other replied that he could hardly comprehend the use of 
so large a building, for it appeared to him that there was only a 
little comer of it fitted up — that all the rest was a mere wilder- 
ness ; he had been there once before at the funeral of a friend, 
and had made the same observations ; he wondered what had 
become of the congregation who originally filled it. This gave 
O'Leary an opportunity of launching out into one of those elo- 
quent exordiums for which he was so remarkable when dealing 
with the evidences of the truth of that faith of which he was 
then the proud and distinguished defender, whilst he respected 
the speculative opinions of every other creed. He said, "That 
church in which you were to-day, stands as a proud monument 
of the piety and zeal of our fathers : the congregations which 
filled it in other days have had their blood shed and their pro- 
perties confiscated, sooner than renounce the faith in honour of 
which that sacred edifice, and all the other splendid temples that 
adorned our land, but are now in ruins, had been raised. The 
time, however, is not far distant, when they shall arise again, 
phocnix-like, from their ashes, in more than their original glory. 
Look around in the world, and you will see that sects, creeds, 
and empires, have flourished for a time, and then disappeared : 
the chosen followers of the Jewish dispensation are scattered 
over the earth, and have been without a kingdom or a temple 
since their overthrow by Titus ; the empire of Greece, that 
gave the light of science and of letters to the world, has faded 
away ; and the power and glory of Rome, after persecuting the 
primitive Christians for ages, fell beneath the northern invaders, 
leaving, as it were, amidst the ruin of empires, and seated in the 
eternal city, the earthly head of the Catholic faith, as a testimony 
of its durability and its truth ; and that testimony will remain, 
no matter what revolutions may shake the kingdoms of the 
earth, until time shall be no more, and we shall all meet in the 
glories of a purer and brighter world, of which the clouded fa- 
culties of the human mind can form no conception, except that 
which is imparted by the light of revelation." 
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y Old Hawk listened with aHtonisbmeut to the eloquence Bnd 
r tlie language of 0'Leary,an<)sernie<l Imlf inclioed to 
Itimseiracumert to his creed; but.ilarkxhiuiuwsort.be 
r hia mind. He thought that the link which 
Ptmsn on earth to heaven had been long since severed, and 
ttiBt he mi^lit B« well continue as lie was. 

An early dinner, prepared tor the bridal parly, of which 
>'Le8rjr ]»artook, having been ended, a carriage and four blood 
' *~"Bdrove up to the door of the " Knm" lo take unforlunate 
laod her hoary headed husband to the county Wicklow, to 
tllie honey-Dioon. 

n. Fogarty ran lo the window to see if the Cavanagha were 
'lookiog out; her vanity was not gratified, for there was not a stir 
in Ibo house, nu more than if they were all dead ; but there was 
J cbalked on one of the window-shull«is outside, a rtpreseiiiation 
I of a blind old man on crutches, and a young woman leading him. 
1"^ Wtll, well," said the good woman, " I knew it would come 
■tu UaI at last. Didanyoneeverseesuch anenvious thing? I 
r tbink tb?y have all dii-d of envy this morning ; ha ! let them 
f cope up lo np! no longer. Oh ! but there is the coach-door open, 
) uul the hridt.'-maids are putting Kate in. Ohl dear me,bDt Mr. 
Norbt-rry looks beautiful in hi:i new suit, booght under my 
[ directious." 

Knu wan carriitd out half lifeleKs, and seated in the carriage; 

■r huiibaml stepped in after her, and the )ir.inciug horses tore 

L up ifae pavements, as the postdliom, who were decorated with 

I *bile nbbutt«, drove oQ; amidst tlio cheers of a large mob, who 

I «MV roniin'iiatcd about the " Kam." 

" Hah !" said Mrs. Fogany, *• although the Cavanaghs won't 

come oat to sec, they most hear that. But, hush I 1 see two or 

(Jirce of thvm pei-pitig from bi-hind the window-shutters; that 

will do ; let them take that. 1 will go now and see that all th« 

. KtTBnts and neighbours who »ish lo come, be served oat with 

L*Tvry thing they want. 1 Am, to be sure, the happiest woman 

I Uuu «*er the w.irld produced." 

I Hanan happiness is of short duration, and often, when we 
\ hacy ourselves secure in the possession of all that can gratify 
wir wisfam, dark clouds are hovering over our heads, which soon 
burst, and pour down upon us unforeseen misfortunes and 
Borrow. At the same lime, if the hislorj- of all the evils that 
aflllct us be traced to their source, it will be foand that they 
li«TDurtginali.s] in onr own faults and follies; and those only are 
' B wbo, by a careful retrospect of the pa«l, can atoid similar 
■ for the future. 
1. Fngarly thought i<.he hail arrived at the summit of hap- 
jk by getting the ohji-ct upon which all her thoughts and 
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hopes were centred, accomplished ; for she had not sufScient 
reasoning power to come to that most inevitable conclusion, that 
where any evil, real or apparent, is avoided by means inconsis- 
tent with strict morality, or by the violation of feelings dear 
to the human heart, there is only an avenue opened to a 
series of troubles, which would never fall in our way had we 
adhered to the strict principle of rights regardless as to conse- 
quences. 

The coach, which conveyed the bride and venerable bride- 
groom to the mountain scenery of Wicklow, bad not been more 
than an hour on the road, when a fine young man, elegantly 
dressed, entered the Ram Hotel, and introduced himself to Mrs. 
Fogarty as Mr. O'Kelly, who had the good fortune to rescue 
Miss Fogarty from the hands of her abductors, in Tipperary ; he 
hoped she was well, and begged that she might be informed of 
his arrival. 

'' Oh !" said the mother, unwilling to abruptly disclose the fact 
that her daughter had been that day married, '* she is just gone 
to the county Wicklow for a little time, and will not return for 
some days." 

" Tell her," replied O'Kelly, " that I called to inquire after 
her welfare, and to inform her of my own good fortune. A 
wealthy relation of mine in this city died within the last few 
days ; he has left me a considerable portion of his property, and 
I am come to offer my hand and all I possess to your daughter, 
should she deem me worthy of her consideration." 

Mrs. Fogarty seemed completely overpowered by this strange 
and unexpected news. Here was a young man with wealth, the 
extent of which she was left to guess at — it might be, for all she 
knew, equal to that of old Norberry's ; and as to family and 
connections, she was in doubt about them too ; so that she began 
to think it might have been just as well if she had not been so 
precipitate in forcing on the marriage. She found, however, 
that concealment of it any longer would answer no purpose, and 
she said: " I have to inform you, Mr. O'Kelly, that my daugh- 
ter was married this morning to Mr. Norberry, one of the richest 
men in Ireland ; they have gone off to Wicklow to spend the 
honey-moon ; she will have horses, carriages, servants, silks, 
satins, diamond necklaces, and every thing else that a great lady 
can wbh for." 

. O'Kelly's countenance during this extraordinary and unex- 
pected recital pourtrayed the deep emotions of his heart ; he was 
hardly able to articulate a word in reply, and after a long pause 
he said : ^' Tour daughter might be more happy in a state 
of comfortable independence than in the possession of those 
superfluities, which, after all, do not constitute true felicity in 
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Id; but I could hardly credit that Miss Fogarty had 

BUDTted so precipitately, had I heard the news from any but 

mother. There must be something connectt'd with the 

which I have not beard. May I ask, where or by whom 

marriage ceremony was performed ?" 

MiB. Fogarly replied, that her daughter had been married m 

Bi. Patrick's church by the Protestant clergyman of the parish, 

ud then by her cousin, Doctor O'Leary of Cork, who happened 

In be to town, 

" I believe," said O'Kelly, " it is too true. Where shall I 
■ee Doctor O'Leary ?" 

" He is here at this moment," said Mrs. Fogarty, " and is 
making preparatioas to start for Cork." 

O'KcIly was immediately introduced to O'Leary, and had a 
lonR interview with him, during which he noted down all the 
particulars he had heard from him respecting Kate's marriage, 
and (hen took his departure, evidenlly overwhelmed wiih deep 
Krittf. He returned on the followin;; day, and having gained all 
the further information he could possibly obtain with regard to 
old Norb«rry, and the causes which led Uy his marriage with 
Katr, h« again carefully notedalJdowii. Hehad even an inter- 
Tiew with blind Barry, the harper, who gave Mm no small 

Soantily of material for his memoranda. He saw the father of 
[ate, whoexplaiued tohimtbe urgent necessity which compelled 
bim to give his daughter to old \orbeny, and put into his liands 
the note which bad been written by him to the recorder and 
Biagifttrates, and which had the effect of saving him from ruin. 
0"KrlIy took his final departure not only from the " Ram," 
but from Dublin, and tn order to connect hereafter the thread of 
Ibb extraordinary history, it will be necessary to follow him on 
ItH travels for a short time. His regiment was ordered out to 
South America, and previous to bis departure he purchased a 
rotnmiiy with the money obtained as a legacy from bis friend. 
On his arrival at his destinalion he became acquainted with the 
family of a Spanish merchant, of Moorish descent, who had a 
daught«rof exquisite beauty, who formed an attachment for him. 
Tbey were married, and shortly afterwards, being ordered tu 
India, ho Hailed wilh his wife, and on the voyage to Bombay she 
gKTo birth to a daughter. They landed safe in India, where we 
■hallleavehimwjlh his regiment and family, until the reader will 
Bie«t him again after the lapse of many years under circuni- 
KuicrM of peculiar interest. 

The day after Kalti's marriage and O'Kelly's lant visit to the 
Kam," a Doctor Deering, who kept a private madhouse in the 
nrighbourhood of Dublin, accompanied by Gripe the attorney, 
• yoting man fa«hiunably dresseil, and two desperate Innlcing 
niilians, alighted from a close carriage at Fogarty 's dmir, Thv 
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niad doctor, as he vaa called (not from being iosane himself, 
from having driven bo manysane persons mad who were given into 
hia clutches) rushed in, followed by these desperate looking fel- 
lows, and asked Mrs.Fogarly had an old mad man named Norberry 
been stopping at her inn, or if she could give any tidings of him. 
" An old madman named Norberry !" exclaimed Mrs, Fogarty, 
with indignant surprise. " You must be mad yourselves, gen' 
llemen, to say such a thing. There is no gentleman of the nai 
ever stopped here except the wealthy and the great Mr. Ni| 
Norberry, to whom, 1 arm happy to tell you, my daughter ' 
was married yesterday." _ 

" Married yesterday '." said the fashionably dressed yoong 
man, who remained outside the door. " Married, does she say, 
doctor ?" 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Fogarty, " my daughter has been mar- 
ried yesterday to the wealthy Mr. Norberry ; she will yet hare 
her coaches and servants, silks, satins, diamond necklaces, »nc! 
every thing else that a great lady can wish for. I want lo know, 
gentlemen, what concern is her marriage to any of you ?" 

" I'll be d — d," said the young man, " if she shall have alt 
these things in case 1 live. If I can lay bold of the old madman 
I shall soon put him up, and you may have your daughter 
back again to sweep the tap- room." 

" Mercy be praised," said Mrs. Fogarty, " what does all this 
mean ? My daughter never swept a tap-room ; she had no tap- 
room to sweep ; this is a respectable inn for gentlemen, and no 
common tap, 1 can tell you ; every one knows the respectability 
of the Fogarlys." 

" Come, come," said Gripe, who till this moment bad been 
silent, as if picking Up all that passed to use as evidence upon 
some future occasion, "no mom palavering, but let us know 
where this madman is ; for I ran tell yuu, woman, that a com- 
mission 'deiunaCii'o inqairendo' has been issuedout agaiusl him, ~ 

" A what ?" said Mrs. Fogarty. 

" A commission of lunacy," replied Gripe. 

" Is it that you want to make out be is mad P" rejoineil t1 
good woman. " Why, I can tell you that so far from being mad, 
he has given proof that he is one of the most sensible men in 
Dublin, for be has married my daughter, who is as handsome a 
girl as you would find in a month's journey, not that I, who am 
her mother, ought to aay it, but it is well known throughout all 
the city; and if you were to see tbem driving olT in a beautiful 
coach, drawn by four fine horses, it would do your hearts good." 

*' A coach and four horses !" said Gripe eagerly. " A coach 
and foor horses I Why, no greater proof could be given of the 
man's madness: he who would look seven times at a shilling 
before he would part it, to employ a coach and four, even oj 
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the occasion of hu marria^o <if tie be married), in incredible, 
I and oui oaij be accounteil for on the ground ih&t Lis senses have 
Tonakea him. We will have you, ma'am, a« a witness to prove 
that Act." 

" Why, for that matter," said Mrs. Fogarty, " it was I who 
employed the coach and horaes, and hired ihe cottage in the 
coontj Wicklow for a month, just to ves envious people. I 
kmiw, to be sore, that Mr. Norberry will pay for all in the end, 
bot ou to this he has had nothing to do in these matters." 

"Worse and won*," replied Gripe; "your last accosat, 
vhtcb, no doubt, is perfectly true, only proves that this doling 
old man a a. mere tool in Ihe hands of low, draignlng people. 
Gel me pen and ink at once, till I note down all yon have stated, 
and all Uie facts connected with this extraordinary case. Ton 
will be a capital witness, ma'am, fur you will be pinned to your 
finrtttatoment," 

" You wilt note nothing here," said Rlns. Fogarty with indig- 
nation; "take yourselves away, gentlemeti, unless you are going 
to make the bouse the better of you, and if you be, you are wel- 
come to ftup and say what you please ; bat this I can tell you, 
that if Mr. Norberry were here he would soon make you bog 
{wrdoa, as bo did the recorder and three aldermen who tbuaght 
to cloae up our ImUHe without any cause." 

" Most important ! Do you hear that, Mr. Gripe ?" said the 
bahionably oressed young man. " He wai actually the writer 
of Ihe letter, of which we have heard so much. Mr. Cecil for- 
tanate'ly took a copy of it, and we will make use of it on the 
inquiry. No doubt can remain that the man is mad, is mad^ 
perfsrtly mad." 

" No doabt," replied Gripe ; "no doubt whatever. But oar 
boaneas oow is, to lay hands upon him. Pray, ma'am," turning 
lo Mr» Ff^farty, "what part of the county Wicklow is this old 
lonatjc gone li> P I suppose your daughter, who we have beard 
is devilish handsome, is gone to reside in the neighbourhood of 
•ome gay young fellow who will pay attention to her when the 
old fdlow is doting about." 

Mrs. Fogarty, who, notwithstanding her vanity and eccentri-' 
city, had a high sense of moral rectitude, could no longer bear 
lb<> rodcnesB and indelicacy of sacb language, and ordered hej* 
aenraot* to eject the gentlemen by force from her house. 
Gripe, vbo knew that be bad no authority to remain, withdrew 
aloog with his thends before the command of the honest land- 
lady could he executed. 

It wa* by this time within an hour of night, and as it would 
be a bopeleM ta«k to set oft' then tcfsearch amongst the Wicklow 
■onntams for Ibe bridegroom, they all returned to their ro- 
«pective homes. 
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At an early hour on tbo following morning, the same party 
were on the road leading to Delgany, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the object of their search had been located. After 
some inquiry, they were pointed out the house where the rich old 
man, who was married to the beautiful young woman, resided. 
Without even deigning to announce their names or their busi- 
ness, they rushed in, when, to their great disappointment, they 
found that Old Hawk was not there, but the beautiful and un- 
fortunate Mrs. Norberry was ; and the terror caused by such a 
visit, added to the deep anguish which had preyed upon her 
heart, from her return to Dublin, so completely overpowered 
every faculty, that she fell lifeless from her chair in a few moments 
after the intruders had entered her apartment. 

The mad doctor, accompanied by the fashionably dressed young 
man, ran to her assistance, but the latter was so overwhelmed 
with surprise at her surpassing beauty, that he stood almost 
motionless, exclaiming, '* It is no wonder that she has driven 
the old fellow out of his senses." By proper applications, Mrs. 
Norberry was restored to a state of consciousness, and then 
learned that the party who had come so unexpectedly to visit her 
were in search of her husband, to have him put under restraint 
as a lunatic, and she saw no prospect before her but that of hope- 
less sorrow and misery. She thought of the rashness and preci- 
pitancy of her parents in forcing her to such an alliance, and she 
held down her head in a state of mental agony, which is oflen 
supportable only from its own intensity, because it destroys the 
power of feeling. 

The absence of her husband was caused by a visit paid to him 
the previous evening by his faithful servant and friend, blind 
Tim, who, having heard some account of the proceedings which 
were instituted against him, and the search that was being made 
for him, proceeded to apprise him of what was going forward. 
He did not inform his wife of the unpleasant news he had heard, 
but went to town, in company with Tim, before the sun rose 
that morning, to take measures to avert the calamities with which 
he was threatened, and defeat the conspiracy that had been 
entered into against him. 

The mad doctor and his companions returned to town in full 
chase of their prey. They posted direct to the old house in 
James's Street, where they found Mr. Norberry, with poor Tim, 
arranging the contents of the safe in his state apartment, which 
has been already noticed : bags full of gold, old deeds, bonds, and 
documents of various kinds, were !on the table beside them. 
Gripe was the first to enter the room, and his eyes glistened 
with malicious delight when he beheld the treasure spread out 
before him, and just within his grasp. '* Ho ! my old boy," said 
he, *^ caught at last ; it was Providence directed your move- 
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BVtiW. Why, we biive got more by the accident of linding . 
iti Ihifl place, and at such a time, than we could hope to obtain 
in years throujeh the mterventioD of depositions, pleadings, bills 
iu Hjuity, ajid wliat not. Come, sir, deliver up this money to 
m« ; I am ^>liciCor to the commission de Iwiatico inquirendo ; I 
jnst wanted funds to go on with the proceedings : 1 will, of 
coane, be accountable for any overplus that may be left when 
tlic whole matter is closed. Come, Mr. Nipper Norberry, yoa 
bare been long watching me, screwing me in costs, and suspect- 
am me of acting unfairly by you. I have got you at last, and I 
promise you, you will nevor get out of my clutches till you get 
iulu lliose of the only being in existence who can possibly be a 
match for Oripe the allomey." So saying, he snatched up the 
bags of gold that lay on the table, whilst the terrified old man 
uul bin simple-hearted, faithful servant were motionless with 
■orpriM;. 

"Not BO fast," wiid the fashionably dressed young man; 
"that money should be left in my possession, as petitioner in 
Um matler and heir to the property." 

"Slop, stop," said Gripe, calling him aside ; "you will rain 
tb« whole proceedings if you interfere. What you see there is 
bdl a mere fraction of the old fellow's wealth. I know it. Re- 
tollect there will be an enormous sum wanted to pay the com- 
missioners and the jury. You are not to know what they will 
geL The tiling must be left to my management if yon wish to 
wccved. If you don't place conBdence in me, take the matter 
■Itogethrr out of my hands, and then you may easily guess what 
the result will be." 

He to whom ihispithy address was directed, saw that a villain 
■Ocb MK Oripe was necessary to the accomplishment of the object 
to TJev, and be allowed him to take possession of the bags of 
gold. 

"All right! all right!" said Gripe in an ecstocy of delight : 
rome. Doctor Deering, order your men to secure the lunatic ; 

Cat him under restraint at once ; he may commit violence upon 
tmself. Bless my soul, how I grieve to see my old friend and 
client in such a position. Butthe ways of Providence are inscm- 
table, and we mnst all submit to the divine decrees," 

" Very true," said the doctor, "very true, Mr. Oripe." Then 
in an under tone, " Kemember my fees, and a provision for the 
auppurt of the lunatic. Before we go farther, what am I to have 
out of the money in hand ? You know nothing can be done 
without me. Say a thousand guineas as per chance out of what 
ynn have ; we will arrange hereafter in proportion to whatever 
nay be rvalized ; as you said yourself a moment ago, it is but 
a fraction out of his enormous wealth." 
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**ToQr demand is exorbitanV' s^d Oripe angrily; *<yoa 
shall not haye it." 

*< Th«n," said the doctor, '^ there is an end of the proceed- 
ings. If what I ask be the fifth part of what you have taken 
possession of this moment, I will not ask any thing ; and I'll 
tell yon this is no time to be talking about trifles ; I am, up to 
this moment, safe; I' made no affidavit. Ton know what I 
mean, Mr. Gripe." 

** Come, come, my dear doctor," said CMpe, assuming an air 
of good humour, <^ you must have what you ask : tell your men 
at once to secure the lunatic." 

The worthy doctor then made a signal to the two ruffians who 
stood outside. They rushed into the room in an instant, laid 
bold of the wretched old man, bound his huids with cords, and 
dragged him to the carriage which stood at the door, whilst he 
cried out, '* My bags of gold ! my bag^ of gold ! Oh i Tim, 
Tim, what has become of us P'' 

*^ Right so far," said Oripe, as the fellows placed him in the 
carriage ; *^ but tbb old man of his must be put out of the way 
fbr a time, to prevent story-telling. Aye, let me see — the poor 
lunatic will want an attendant in the madhouse ; and it will be 
an act of great kiudness and consideration to send his old ser* 
vant to take care of him." Then, turning to Tim, **Come, my 
old fellow, get into the carriage there with your master.** 

** I will," said Tim, as a tear rolled down his aged cheek ; 
and he accordingly took his seat in the carriage beside his mas^ 
ter and the two bailiffii. 

The rest of the party entered another carriage, and all drwB 
off to the private madhouse at a place called Bopeep, on the 
LeixHp r(fad, where Old Hawk and his faithful servant were 
left, under the tender mercies of Doctor Deering and his myr* 
midons. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PBIPABATION OF A DE8D — A PBSF INTO A PSITAXB HAD- 
BODSB — PB0CEBDIKQ8 UNDKB THE COMMISSION OF LU' 
HACI— DEATH OF OLD BAWK. 

Obipb and bia client hffving left Old Hawk and bia fuilbful 
■oraat necure in Lhe asylum, returned to town to adopt mea- 
mirm necessary fur iheir fature proceedings. . 

" I bave," said Gripe aa tbey proceeded on their way, " taken 
way precaution Ibat human foresight and u-isdom could suggest, 
to ba*f Ibis affair managed ito as to render any hostile proceed- 
iDgA nugatory, if Huch ebuiild be iustiluted. My experience in 
wacb mailers is of the utmost value iu conducting a case where 
to mucb wealth is at stake; and if i succeed in bringing the 
whul« to a :tatisfaclory termination, my expectations will be 
coonderable." 

"Coiwiderable, of course," replied bis companion; "and pro- 
bably II might be well to name a sum contingent upon that 



" Yiis," continued Gripe, " it might be well to do so, but we 
can arnmge (hat point hereafter. I want, however, to know, 
bribrv Wfi proceed further, why it is that you have taken such 
pains to conceal your name in a transaction in which you are the 
principal prorooveut? You know it cannot go on without your 
tMtimtiay, and, thus coming before the public, 1 doubt, too, but 
I may have comniilted an error that would vitiate the whole 
pfDoenlings, by putting yon forAvard in the petition und^r tba 
um* of Swingmap instead of Norbcrry. By the way, are not 
JOB the full nephew to that piwr lunatic whose fate we have such 
■n tnlwesl in ?" 

•'Yes," replied the worthy client, "I am; but, in fact, my 
Dune is 8wtog8nap, which 1 have taken from my molher, and by 
which I hope to obtain considerable property at the death of a 
family connection of that name in >HrotlaDil. Alibougb I am 
known, as a matter of course, by my father's name, it was by 
Uiai uf Swingsnap that 1 entered college. I ku(>w what 1 wait 
abonl when I prepared the petition in that name ; besides, I 
wonld not for any consideralion have it thought, if expoaore 
■krald bovafter occur, ibat a Norberry vas Ihf persecutor of a 
NortMsry. It was always a ma\im in our family, thai 'dogs 
dCMi'i eai dogs.' A Norberry was never seen plaintttfin a suit 
agunsi Norbprry. When we want to bring a unmesake to his 
teams, or drive sense or feeling out of him, as the case may be, 
*e manage it in the name or person of another." 
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*^ I see/' said Oripe, '* all is right : it was in the name of 
Swingsnap you entered college, and I suppose that name also 
appears in the registry of yonr baptism.*' 

" In both," replied Mr. Swingsnap. 

"All right," rejoined Gripe. "I have arranged that w« 
shall proceed to business on our arrival at my office in Saint 
Andrew Street, where Counsellor Muggleten is to meet as with 
the rought draft of a deed." 

"Mo^leten !" exclaimed Swingsnap. " Why, in the name 
of wonder, call in such a willy-wagtail — such a nonentity as 
Muggleten ? He is utterly despised as a barrister ; he is, in 
truth, one of the most contemptible in the whole profession." 

" Stop, stop," said Gripe ; " my good young friend, not so 
fast : it is not talent we want so much, on an occasicm of this 
kind, as fidelity. Muggleten is a man I can trust ; he and I are 
members of a secret society, which, by the way, you must join 
very soon: a member of that society has never been known to 
betray the secret of a brother : besides, he is not by any means 
so deficient in acquirements as you seem to think. As to the 
preparation of the deed, it will be done under my own superin- 
tendence. I have had extensive practice in that way, besides 
having acquired a competent knowledge of deeds and pleadings 
gener^ly whilst in the office of a conveyancer and equity drafts- 
man in London. You will find, Mr. Swingsnap, that I will ma- 
nage the matter right, and if I get compensation according to 
my merits, my reward for conducting this business will be large 
indeed, but I scorn to drive a hard bargain with you." 

The client of Gripe, who plainly saw the kind of man he had 
to deal with, could hardly forbear irom telling him his thoughts, 
but he curbed his tongue, and merely said, as he cast an eye at 
the bags of gold that had that morning fallen into his hands: 
** Indeed, Mr. Gripe, I have already had a specimen of your dis- 
interestedness in this transaction;" and then, affecting a smile, 
added, ''I know your talents and experience, and that perhaps 
you are the only man in Dublin capable of conducting a ease 
like this, and I am sure you will keep Mr. Muggleten from com- 
mitting any mistake in the matter." 

*' That I will," said Gripe with an air of self-satisfaction ; ** I 
keep the bar in check wherever I am ; I seldom employ one of 
them unless it is necessary to get his name to a pleading ; I am 
in great favour with the bench, and I generally state my client's 
case myself. But, surely, Muggleten is not so contemptible as 
you imagine ; he can make a plausible speech, has a little bit of 
the actor about him, and will state our case right well to the 
commissioners and jury who are to sit upon the inquiry." 

"Very good, very good," replied Swingsnap; "don't for a 
moment imagine that I intended to dictate to you how you should 
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coniluct ^our businiss, or vhat profesaiotia] men you ougtit to 
Km\i}uy i all miisl go right in yoar hands," 

" My dear young friead," said Gripe, aseuming a look of kiod- 
dm. " I have always had the higb<^st opinion of your talents, 
mlegrity, aiid aci{iiireiijents ; that opinioa has been fully verified 
by what 1 have lately seen of you. Yoa aja going to the bar 
jruuTKlf, aod were 1 to give you but a portion of the Junior 
bueinevs of my ollic<^, il would soon put you on the higb road to 
fame. But I sliail give it ail to you ; we will play out of each 
ullicir'a liandti. You will understand me better after a few inter- 
views, when you get ' the wig' on." 

" If I don't deceive myself 1 understand you perfectly Uiie 
ffiumeiit," ^d Swinganap i " no doubt can exist that we may be 
uwfal to each other in mauy ways, even after we bring this 
LiMibflw to a Buccessful issue." 

"No doubt iu the world," replied Gripe; " and my future 
frieadship and patronage will depend much upon how you shall 
act yuor part in this aflair. For myself I think 1 may say that 
all uy actions shall be purely benevolent and disinterested." 

" Well, without running any risk of committing an outrage 
upon tnilb, I may say," rejoined Swingsnan, " that i shall not 
bo far behind you in ibe exercise of those high moral qualities; 
we understand each other." 

The worthy solicitor and hia young client baving at tbitt 
inoQKiit arrived at the office in !5ainl Andrew IStreet, Iheir self- 
fauidatory conversation was broken olf, and ihey proceeded at 
omie to business, which, in their opinions, could not safely be 
delayed for a moment. They found IVIuggleten. who had a 
giKid voice, upon which be frequently dined with those who 
loved a song, sitting in the office of Gripe, with his back to the 
docH*, carolling an old ditty. Swingsnap stopped, and whispered 
in tbp ear of Gripe, " There is your man of business ; il just 
currespuuds with all that 1 ever heard of him." 

" Don't mind," said Gripe peevishly ; " 1 have abready 
explained the oiatler lo you. Ho ! ho ! Mr. Muggleteu, how 
do you do P ft delightful melody that ; sorry we interrupted yoo ; 
•uppose after business amusement ; yon bad the draft deed 
fiDtstied." 

"Ho! bo! my dear Gripe," said the counsellor ; "how d'ye 
do ? the deed is not finished ; I could proceed no further without 
getting fresh instructions ; and 1 was just about ordering a 
cbatae to the door to post down to fiopeep after you, whither 1 
knen yoa had gone ; but you have fortunately arrived in good 
tine." 

"Mr. 8wingsnap," said Gripe, without deigning a reply lo 
what had been naid about the intended posting excursion to 
Bopoep, and pointing lo his client, who was standing in Ibe 
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middle of the room, *' Mr. Muggleten, of whose laleoU 
iulegrity you have beard me speak su highly : he U to be oar 
couiutel ia this very heavy and intricate came." 

The gentlemen formally ealntei each other, when Mngglelon 
commenced an exordium with regard to his taleaU and capi 
incouducUngacaseof such peculiar delicacy and ^ocomphci 
in its various details. " It," he eaid, " required lemper, tctl 
and ability, forthe performance of the duties he had underlai 
and he Haltered himself that he possessed t^me of thoHe qualiS^ 
tions at least. No povrer under heaven could shake him from 
his purpose, or make bim do aught but iliat which bo intendttd 
to do, although, at the aame time, no event that could by possi- 
bility occur should make him lose hia temper ; his groat buaat 
wai4, the command be had over himself; and he who conquerei) 
himself was sure lo conquer others." 

Swingsnap ^ave a contemptuous snsor, and cast a witht 
look at the stuoted little egotist, who stood with head ei 
evidently atiemptioKto make his pbysicalappearanoecorrcs] 
iu some measure with the high mental qualities he bad 
describing, and said, "1 presume, Mr. Muggleten, that your 
clients must feel irreparable Iorh for every moment thai you are 
unneoessarily absent from them ; and undoubtedly your absuu 
will be greatly prolonged by the kindness of your disposiUoD ' 
relating to us an account mo»t accurate, uo doubt, of tbos« ' ' 
qualiticatians you possess, and wbicb are so necessary in 
dueling a case like ours. We know you do si> lo satisfy 
minds that we will be safe in your hands ; but this is 
sary, as we fully estimate your talents." 

Muggleten fell the full force of those sarcaMlic observatit 
particularly the allusion to the clients, fur the poor fellow c< 
not call to bU mind that he had any, except two or three al 
neys for whom be signed declarations at half price, giving ll 
six months' credit into the bargain, and he conceived at once tl? 
moat iuveterate dislike lo bis new acquaintance; but ha saw be 
conid not affunl to fall out with him, so bo bit his lips, ftbul bis 
good eye, and leaving the place ,of the other (which had I 
knocked out by the end of a cue in a billiard- room) open, 
nothing, and resumed the seat from which he had arisen. 

"Come, come," said Gripe, "to business, to buoiaeas;" 
taking a key from his pocket, walkud over to a large iron 
that was built into the wall at the opposite side of the 
opened it, and having deposited his newly acquired tri 
within Ihla fire^proof and robber-proof magazine, took bis 
beside Muggleten with an air of salisfaclion and delight 
told >iow well pleased he was with the recent proceediai 
which he bad been engaged. Yonng Swingsnap Blood watcl 
the ntovemeulH of Gripe, and cast a longing, lingering look 
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^H (b* bagii of gold, as he shut the massive doors of the safe with a 
I dank, and gave tlie key a particular twist, by which twelve 
strong bolts were sent out as guardians over the valuable coa- 
tniU within. He said nothing, but took bis seat at the other 
>id« of the table, that he might hear the deed read, iu which he 
had so deep an interest. 

** What fttrtherinBlructions," said Gripe to Muggtoteu, " did 
JOQ n<qaire tVom me, that ehoald cause yuu to post after me, as 

Pjroi iatended ?" 
" Wby," replied Moggleten, " there has been no specific de- 
foil of the property abuul to be conveyed ; the particularH of 
which it consists must be enumerated. Chattels or lands cannot 
Iw ttrDVfiyMl with sufficient certainty without describing them." 
** I bavn read fome elementary works npon law," said Hwing- 
snap, "and you are iwrfectiy right, counsellor ^ the money got 
this morning mast, of course, be counted over, aiul included in 
llw conveyance." 

Th« eyea of Gripe flashed like an enraged hyena, and he ex- 
ebumed with a furioUft tone, " No, sir ; 1 thought we under- 
tUtod each other about that matter. Was it not agreed that tba 
triAe alludffd to should be A'/rs the deed ? Will it not be wanted 
fbr a norpoAe that was fully explained by me, and agreed to by 
I yon this morning P ! fear, Mr. Swingsnap, I have teen paying 
ryou moomiumu this day which you did not merit." 

• Why," said Swingsnap coolly, "if the deed be executed, the 

Bon«y will not be wanted for the other purpose, because yim 

mot get a man to exticutoavalid deed and have him declared 

ft lanalic at the same time. That is the dilemma, Mr. Gripe. 

■ TIm property in question must be mentioned in the conveyance. 

"f we cannot get the deed executed , why then the money will go 

> ihe pur|>ose contemplated this morning." 

" VTtiy, said Gripe, assuming an air of good humour, '' it is 

'ftntanage the Iritle in question without parchment. You 

t otber claimants may come forward, and the doed 

• indisputable evidence of the amount we should account 

t It would be nothing amiss that you, Mr. Swingsnap, a 

^RMWOiaii entering into faohionable lifo and a high profcsBion, 

•hoaia have sotnelhiug that inquisitive people would know 

doCUbk about. 1 told you before to Irnst to my prudence and 

^N, or take tbt- thing altogether out of my hands. I uided, 

Ibst all my acl» should be tjenevolont and disinterested ; you 

MWDt«d ; and I am Kure it is only necessary tu recall those cir- 

COtMtaDcM to yonr mind, and to xhow yun that it is your interest 

h^looe 1 have in view, U) induce you to abandon those mischievous 

KrolcbtttK, aiid leare the mattor to my management." 

■_ Mnggleten at once eiilistiid upim the side of Gripe, and added, 

Ubat what a man tiad a solicitor of high honour and iulcgrily, be 
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should leave the whole conduct of his case in his hands, for many 
men had been ruined by following their own plan instead of the 
counsel of their law advisers. 

^* And not a few,'* replied Swingsnap, ^^ have been mined by 
their legal advisers too ; but I submit at once to the wisdom, 
judgment, and discretion of my friend Gripe." 

'' Ah !" said Qripe, assuming a tone of kindness, and looking 
with a hideous grin at Swingsuap, which he intended for a good- 
humoured smile, '' I knew I was not mistaken in my young 
friend, who I am certain will shine in his profession, and yet 
occupy a seat on the bench." 

Muggleten introduced the draft deed, which he read over to 
his clients, and after various alterations and additions, during 
which the temper and patience of Swingsnap were pat to their 
utmost limit, it was agreed to, for he was obliged to submit to 
the arrangements dictated by his legal advisers. 

This preliminary having been so far settled, it was arranged 
that the document should be given out for engrossment, and that 
the parties should meet on the second day afterwards, and pro- 
ceed to the asylum at Bopeep, there to induce Old Hawk to 
execute it. They were accordingly punctual to their apppint- 
ment, and on a fine morning, as a crowd of shipping were under 
full sail up the Lifiey to the old custom-house, they were seen 
seated in an open barouche, going at full speed down the quay 
towards Queen Street, on their way to Old Hawk. 

Muggleten, who delighted in nothing so much as posting about 
in a hurry, under an apparent pressure of business, assumed an 
air of great importance, and requested that Gripe would again 
allow him to throw his ** eye" over the deed as they proceeded 
towards their destination. 

'' Stop, my dear counsellor," said his friend ; ^* your impatience 
to be engaged in business at every opportunity that can be 
catched is no doubt most commendable, but there is, after all. 
a time for every thing. You may depend that all is right ; and, 
for my own part, I am much more inclined to philosophise upon 
the glories or this fine morning, and the surpassing beauty of the 
scene with which we are surrounded, than to sp^ of basineas 
just now. Can any thing be more sublime and soul-stirring than 
to view the rays of the sun playing upon the full tide that fills 
that noble river, in which are reflected the long line of buildings 
at each side, with the shipping seen in the distance, coming up, 
wafted from the bay by a gentle breeze ? I feel that such scenes 
as these always call up within me a strong divinity of soul, and 
I could almost wish that the spirit would burst its bonds, and soar 
into the glory, of which the scenes we now behold are but fkint 
emblems. Yes, although tied to this world by its cares and its 
pains, I have been always a truly moral man in my heart ; and. 
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after all, unless we have morality as a groundwork, our actinits 
eonnot bear tbe test of truth." 

" You fipeak like a ChrMtias aud a philosopher," said Mug- 
gleten. " Your seottmeiits are worthy of a Boasuet or a Fene- 
lon." 

"You should add his acts, too," said Swiugsnap, drily. 
" Why, as to acts," said Gripe, " they are mere incidents 
vbich rise from the circumataiicea in which men are placed, and 
in ninety-nine cases ont of a hundred they are not accountable 
(or them ; but give me the man who loves the sublime, and has 
a full sense of the goodness of the Deily, and I care not a yard 
of red tape about his acts, always premising that in every thing 
he does he will be sure to keep within the' law." 

" Toor vocation has been mistaken," said Swingsnap ; " you 
should have beeuinthe church ; if you were, you would ere now 
have mounted to the episcopal bench." 

** Why," continued the worthy attorney, " a man can as well 
work out bis salvation jostling through this busy world as tilling 
tlje higb place of a bishop, who has nothing to do but eat 
and drink and die of the gout. No, sir, my habits are too active 
for tbe life of a bishop, at the same time that 1 feel I have sounder 
morality at bottom than most of them." 

" No great praise, after all," said Mugglelen, who, from the 
lime he was refused a perusal of tbe deed, had not ventured to 
edge in a word. " I think you are superior in many respects to 
^I the bishops 1 have ever heard of; and perhaps in your later 
liaya you may seek an asylum in the church, where you will have 
tple leisure to put into operation those high moral sentiments 
|whtcb do you so much honour : men of your kind are much 
i«ante<l in it at this moment." 

" There are enough of good men there already," added Swing- 
ip ; '* it is not, however, the men, but the establishment to 
bieti tfaey belong, that has conferred so many blessings on the 
nititry. 1 am an ardent supporter of it, and 1 have no doubt 
lat 1 shall yet render it some important services." 
This conversation was interrupted bythe arrival of tbe parlies 
the avyhim, where Doctor Deeringwas at the gale waiting to 
■c<ive them. 

You see," said Gripe, alighting from the carriage, " we are 

uctual Hs to time. It is one of tbe peculiar characteristics of 

ly profe.tsiotial career, that I have never yet been known to 

Jt an engagement. Businessfor me, sir ; business, business." 

I fpar," replied the doctor, in a low tone, " we will have a 

oblt^ime business with o\iT jirotei/ee, and his stupid, obstinate 

lid servant. He is, of course, as sane as any man in existence. 

is one circumstance in the case which can, however, be__ 

to good account : the words 'my bags of gold, my i 
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of gold,* have hardly ever left his mouth since he came here, and 
that stubborn stupid old servant of his is perpetually crying out, 
' I'll prove the robbery the moment I get out of this.*' 

^^ These are trifles," said Gripe. ^* The blind old rascal most 
get some hush money : that will soon bring him to his senses." 

*^ I fear it won't do with him," replied the doctor. 

*' Leave that to me," added Gripe ; ** but we have come, as 
you have been apprised, to get the deed executed, so lel*ii to 
business." 

The worthy doctor led the way, and the party followed him 
through a long, dark corridore, to a small room paved with tiles, 
and admitting, through a grated window a considerable height 
from the floor, scarce^ as much light as would enable the spec- 
tators to discern what the apartment contained. ** This/* said 
he, pausing at the threshold of the door, ^* is a room peculiarly 
fitted to cases of this kind. I have had several distinguivhad 
persons here, who came to me in a far worse condition than our 
friend inside, whom I had perfectly convalescent in two or threa 
months. You understand me, gentlemen ?" 

" Perfectly," replied Gripe. 

^^ Amongst those sent to me," continued the doctor, ** were 
an old nobleman, whose son sought my kind protection for his 
dear father ; and a clergyman, whose wife and daughter sent 
him to me under circumstances of a very peculiar characfer. I 
fear there was not sufficient caution taken in the case; and his 
malady was the most obstinate I ever had to deal with. He was 
a man of peculiarly sober habits through life; and such perscms 
are very difficult to cure. But the old lord, who was partially 
aflkcted with delirium tremens coming in, was all right in a^ few 
weeks. You know what I mean ?" 

'^Oh! my dear friend, not another word to explain your 
meaning," said Gripe. '^ I presume you were going to express 
your apprehension that this poor old man will present one of 
those inveterate cases which arise from long habits of sobriety 
and frugality P" 

" Precisely so," added the doctor. 

^*In that I think you are mistaken," continued Gripe; *'for 
it will be part of the evidence we will ofier, in case we are 
forced to speed the commission, that the old fellow was latterly 
in the habit of getting drunk at night with his servant man. 
The servant woman, whom I have ready to be examined, is pre* 
pared to depose to that fact ; but if the deed be executed, there 
will be no necessity for it ; we will merely leave him under your 
kind protection, and you will know how to treat him : he is now 
very old, and cannot by possibility live many months." 

" Precisely so," said the doctor ; ^' and probably if the deed 
were executed, days would suit your purpose better." 
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" You are a man of business," added Gripe ; " I am certain 
'■ tiial every tiling Bliali be properly done in your bands. But you 
were, I believe, going to esplain lo os the peculiar constructiun 
of Um room an a place of convalescence for your patients P" 

" Yes," conlioued the doctor, " it is entirely on a plan kaowa 
only lo myself. Vou are all friends, and I may confidentially 
state to you what iitt efiect^ are. There is, immediately under- 
neath the Door, a large reservoir of water, impregnated with a 
chemical preparation, that has long Wen a aeciret in my family, 
and this Bfls the apartment with afreeziugair, whiUlitsaoporific 

t power* set the patient to sleep, who, upon awaking, ia generally 
quite delirious, and criva oui for warmth. This is the effect 
■ought to be produced, and, as a matter of kindness, he is either 
brought out under a burning sun, with a thin cap on his head, 
or into an over-heated room, where he fancies he experiences 
great comfort from the sudden transition. This operation being 
gone through half a dozen times, even with ordinary regimeti, 
is generally successful. There is no appearance of coercion, 
resirainti or ill treatment of any kind ; and if even the servants 
q( tbe asylum were to be examined as witnesses, they sfaouhl 
depose that the patients are treated with kindness and indul- 

P gvDce. These, gentlemen, are the effects produced by confine- 
UMil iu this room." 
" I suppose," said Gripe, " that course of treatmsit always 
effects a cure V" 
" Why, not always," replied the doctor ; <* plaaster for the 
he*d b the ultimatum ; but, tbroaghout a long and successful 
courae of practice, 1 have very seldom been obliged to hava 
recourse to it." 

" Is the patient inside P" aaid Swingsnap eagerly ; " 1 think 
we have heard enough about your practice ; let us see what are 
I ita effects upon this wretched old man." 

I" He is inside," replied the doctor, " in one of those balmy 
slumbers produced by the atmosphere of the apartment." 
" Call him out," added Gripe, "fori should not like to go 
in aAer thn information you have given us." 
"Very well," said the doctor; "I merely wanted to show 
you how the patient was situated ; but I intend that we shall 
transact our business in my own apartments." 
He theiienlered the cell, in a remote comer of which, stretched 
apttu a miserable l^d of straw, lay the man whose wealth had 
placed manyof the lords and nobles of the land within his power, 
and who never paused for a moment to reflect upon the teari he 
had caused lo Mow, or the misery of which he was tbe author, 
whilst in the pursuit of gold. He was, howerer, now the victim 
of that grasping avarice which can only be satiated by wbolesals 
[ gains, and is much more culpable than the slow process which 
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leads through the dark and loathsome labyrinths of penary, 
extortion, self-denial, and deceit in the accumulation of riches ; 
for although the great bulk of mankind would seize, if they 
could, upon wealth in a moment, without going through any 

Erocess by which it could be said, even in the eye of the law, to 
e fairly earned, there are few, very few, who have patience or 
perseverance enough to acquire it by labou^*, united to frugality 
and self-denial. Whether by the sweat of the brain or the brow, 
man, to acquire wealth, must labour ; and every man who is idle 
is a tax upon those who laboured before him, are labouring at 
present, or are to labour after him. Why mankind should uni- 
versally condemn the miser, and concede their approbation to the 
anchorite, is an anomaly well worthy the consideration of the 
philosopher and theologian. The anchorite, who renounces the 
world and its wealth, and leads a life of self-denial, is an object 
of praise and admiration amongst many ; whilst the miser, who, 
with the means of gratifying all the wishes and wants incident 
to man, and of indulging in all the luxuries of the world, denies 
himself every thing, is an object of scorn and reprobation. Truly, 
if any thing can prove the philosophy and high moral qualities of 
any man, it is placing him in the enjoyment of immense wealth, 
without control or restriction of any kind, and then finding him 
pursue a course of frugality, prudence, and self-denial. The 
most worthless that the boiling over of great cities ever produced, 
if they get unexpectedly into the possession of wealth, will enjoy 
it with the bearing and assumed manners of the aristocrats of the 
day ; and those who are bom to riches, instead of making money 
produce money, most generally squander what they received 
without labour or trouble. This would not be so, if they pos- 
sessed some of the qualities which are so strongly condemned in 
misers. There is, therefore, something paradoxical in the matter, 
which philosophers or moralists have not yet accounted for, ex- 
cept upon the score of motives ; but it is with results, and not 
motives or intentions, that society has any thing to do. 

The doctor returned, leading ])Oor Old Hawk with him in a 
state of stupefaction or half consciousness, exclaiming, as he 
came out of^the cell, "Oh, bring me to the heat; I am shivering 
with cold." 

" Yes, my dear sir," said the doctor, " you shall have your 
wishes gratified ; every thing that humanity and the most active 
benevolence can dictate shall be done for you. You know how 
kind I have been to you since you came here, and that kindness 
shall continue to increase as long as you are under my protection. 
Your friends are here, waiting to impart some good news to you, 
and to transact important business with you ; but you must do 
every thing that they wish ; we are all your real friends." 

^' Oh !'* said Old Hawk, " have they brought back my bags of 
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old ? And whore is my wife ? What has happened to me al 
til V AatI tv'bere, ftbi>v« all, is my only Triend in thia norld, 
r old Tim? Oil! Tim, where are yttu? Where are roy 
, » of gnid ?" 

" Come, come." said the dorlor, " we are going to make Jou 
iBppFy ; all will he right; come with me." And, taking bim by 
be Dand, he led him up the corridor, and across a court-yard, tt) 
vis own apartoieoU, ntiilher Gripe and his friendu rollowed. 

On Ihetr way, poor Tioi, who was looking through thebaic of 

I window on the opposite side, saw the parties, and cried ont, 

" Ob I my piior moiiter, my poor master ; and the robbers who 

I took all his gold. I'll swear robbery against every man of yon 

I '>tti« moineni 1 get nut of this— that I will ; I'll transport the 

«hol«t of you, f>ir you are nothing but a gang of robbers. I'll 

1-^t Uie law in force against every one of you— that I will," 

1 " Ho t" naid the doctor, " this is a troublesome intrusion. 

I Sallo ! Toby," calling to an athletic, ruffianly- looking fellow, 

■-wbo WW seated on a bench under a shed, playing chess with a 

' eumpanion of similar appearance ; " why have you that man 

in this side of the building ? take bim out of that quickly, and 

bring liim to njie uf the rooms over the vapour buth." Toby 

aruJ iiiti playmate were on their way in an instant, and in a few 

^^loments afterwards tlie shrieks of the poor old man were heard 

s tb«y dragged him mercilessly through a long gallery that ted 

) tfav place which the doctor ordered him to be consigned to. 

" Stop," said Gripe, " we may want This man ; if the com- 

itsion 13 (o be sped we cannot well do without him ; treat him 

l-fcindly till we see how matters shall terminate." 

■' Toby," shouted the doctor, " bring back that poor man 

mtil further orders." 

Thfl willing satellites conducted Tim back to Ms former 

lapartmrnt, and then resumed their game with the most perfect 

I •nwjVoitf, wholly regardless of the misery and sorrow, the 

fining hearts, the blighted hopes, and the ruined intellects of the 

wrelrhiil victims by whom they were surrounded. 

The doctor and his patient were followed by (he rest of the 
wty into a reception room, magnificently (umished, which 
mtmvA A striking confrast ii> (he loathsome cell from which the 
''ntciwd Norberry had been brought. 

When (jripe entered, Old Hawk viewed him with a look of 
■ttrpiil amazement, as if uneertuln of the identity uf the person 
UITOI whom be gjuied. At length he ottered, in a loud 
"My hags of gold ! my bags of gold !" 

" Ah I my good, my dear old friend," said Gripe, assutiil 
^bymoiw) tone, "bow my heart is grieved to see yon in yotir 
BDt fiofliltoii ! but a decided step wa^ necemary lo save the 
' y family from disgrace and ruin; it could not be tol« '"" 
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dttt ikfr Tory hnd of that fiunily should form an alliance with 
t5e daughter oCa Ion pnblican and plebeian." 

** Scop»*^ said Old Hawk ; *' where is my wife, where is Kate 
Fi^eartT ? bat, oh ! my bags of gold, my bags of gold : retom 
to i^e IBT Boner, and I will never thiidc of wife or any thing 
cbe ; I will £>rm no mean alliance ; I am not married at all — at 
iMst I barehr recollect it." 

^ A iDQst impifftant admisdon," said Mnggleten ; ^* let it be 
iK«ed dcvwn : if there be no marriage, there will be no troable- 
MOK^ claimants firom any other quarter ; let it, by all means^be 
iw(iid down, and pot in my brief. I have always the foresight 
a> caieh the points necessary in my eaise.'* 

*^ Cone, my dear, dear old friend and client," said Gripe, 

^ jrvxi do Dot appreciate the kindness that prompted this course ; 

Tv>c do IK4 kzhow your real firiends; just sign your name to this 

K^ v>f parrhment, and all will be well. Come, my dear old 

feieoJ^ there take the pen and sign your name opposite that bit 

of wax« and then you will get all your money aud every thing 

Tvxi want. Come, my dear Norberry, I have rendered you many 

a serrio^ in the execution of bonds, deeds, and past obits ; just do 

what 1 d<K4X^ you« and all will be right. You do not appreciate 

cc iinders4a&d the truly bmevoleni feeliogs which actuate your 

fTMid$. Come« write TOur name like a worthy gentleman, as 

\\V31 hav^ absray^ been ;*don*t dishonour the high name you bear." 

** NkV* ^d Old Hawk« *' never ; I shall do nothing until my 

fiuthful servant vid friend* Tim, 19^ present ; be witnessed the 

tv^bb^ry that was <\>mmiited« and he must also witness whatever 

eW may f.>llow/* 

** I knew/' said Gripe, calling the doctor aside, " that we 
w\>uM be obli^e^l to make use of that old servant ; let me have 
aix iuion lew ^ith him/* Then, tuniing to Old Hawk, ^* My 
dtvir trieiuU jusi ci>miH)se yourself for a moment ; your faithful 
ttorvm\t shall be brought to you ; he is, I am told, a sensible man, 
and you will do whatever he advises you ; just compose yourself 
for a moment/* 

** iVuie/* said the doctor, " I may as well at once show you 
the way t\> the aivtriment of the old servant" So, leaving the 
nHM«» ho was l\>llowo\l by Gripe, and both were in a few moments 
in tho prt^Mice of Tim, who viewed them with amazement still 
gnmtor thnn that manifested by his master. 

•• lh> ! my man,*' said Gripe, ** how are you ? I am just after 

rllving directions that whilst you remain here, everything shall 
HI dono to pnuuoto your comfort. The circumstances that have 
orrtirnnl appear strange to you ; because, in the first place, you 
do not undorstaud the benevolent motives which have directed 
thoNo pr*)CCtMH»Kw 5 ni>rcau you foresee the wise ends for which 
llit»y littvo been inslituteil. 1 have heard much of your integrity 
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atlacbment to j-our poor inaat«r. You have consulerable 
mflaeoce otpf hiiUi and we wish you sliould exercise it to induce 
Itin (o write his name lo a document, tbd purport of which, es a 
nan of uii impeachable honour, I declare to be, to save the Nor- 
berrj* family from disgrace. You heard of your master seeking 
lo be married to Ihe bar-maid of a public bouse, kept by wily, 
crafty, cunning, low-bred people, who would be hiu ruin. We 
*«il to take him out of their hands, and it is only by signing 
the document in question that it can be done. You must prevail 
<Dn hito to do so ; but then if you should fail in that, I will draw 
,lip a statement of facts for your perusal, which you will of course 
depose lo on oath at an inquiry which is about to take place. 
Comi-, my worthy old man, your integrity must be rewarded." 
~ taking from his pocket a leather purse, he emptied its con- 
tents upon the seat of the window, at which Tim was still stand- 
ing, gazing into the court-yard, as if in hope of catching another 
glinapMO of his master. The poor fellow saw si!:ty golden 
^itieas told over, a^ again placed in the purge by Gripe, who, 
with an air of kiuiluess and condescension, prexented it to him. 
' There," said the doctor, as the band of Gripe was out- 
Mretched with the profiered gift ; " there id an act of generosity 
nnd benevoience that ought to make you value the friendship of 
"Ir. Grijw, and convince you that all he is doing with regard to 
joor master is founded upon the purest and most disinterested 
mutiveis." 

The faithful and incorruptible Tim, whose actions throughout 
along life were prompted by the emotions of a kindly heart and 
innate rectitude of principle, which had never been corrupted by 
Wurtdlypursuits, took the purse containing the proffered treasure 
Itota the band of Gripe, and, Kummoniug ail the strength he 
wold command, he Hung it at his hea*I, and struck him a 
stunning blow on the right eye. And, by the way, sixty 
fnlilun guineas, rolled up in a lealhern casement, would form a 
pellet, iJial, when projected from a strong baml, few would like 
t" by visited by, even for the sake of ils contents. The blow had 
> terrific cITecl upon Gripe, who staggered back and would have 
™I»ii, were lie not supported by the doctor, who wasdumb with 
■inazement at Ihe scene be had just witnessed. 

When Gripe recovered sufficiently to collect his thought^, he 
^i, in rather a gentle tone, " I see that thi^ MTetched old man 
u •email as bis master, but he is of that dangerous class of luna- 
™t tliat requires quite a different mode of treatment ; leave him 
"5^ present, and we will consider hereafter what is to be done 
^lli Liro." And then turning round, he walked liack townrdu 
"eapartment where he had left Old Hawk and the other gentle- 
■*!■ The doctor picked up the rejected gift and followed hiu. 
"hen they cnltTcd, Hwingsnap inquired where was tba 
"Tsnt, or what was the result of the i[iierview with bim V 
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Gripe, If hose disappointment far exceeded hiBrage — for be iras 
a man who bad pemct control of bis temper — pointed to his 
swollen eye, with an assumed smile : ** There," said he, *< is the 
resnlt of the interview with that dangerous old maniac ; he ia 
much worse than his master. There is nothing left but to speed 
the commission." 

*^ I will have him sent to one of the rooms over the vapour 
bath," said the doctor. 

** I think,*' said Gripe, ** I will manage to have him brought 
out of this, and placea in Newgate in Dublin, as a dangeromi 
lunatic. I will make a deposition before the magistrates at 
Monntrath Street Police OiBce as soon as I go into town, and 
we will get rid of him in that way." 

^' I have a precedent here in one of the books I brought with 
me," said Muggleten, ** from which you can both frame your 
deposition, and draw up the form of a commitment, to have ready' 
to be signed by the magistrates. I always come prepared for 
any contingency that may arise. I am always ready to meet the 
collateral poiots as well as the main branch of my case." 

** If all the world thought as highly of you as you do of your- 
self, you would soon be lord chancellor," observed Swingsnap 
with a sneer. 

** Come, come," said Gripe, ** this is no time for either bandy- 
ing compliments or indulging in malicious jokes ; we have busi- 
ness of much more importance to think of." And he placed his 
hand upon his eye, which was causing him much pain. 

*' Hallo ! Toby," said the doctor, '' take this old gentleman 
back to the place from whence he came, and put a collar and 
waistcoat upon his old servant, who is raging mad." Then, 
turning to Gripe : '^ I fear the plaster to the head must be 
ad^ted." 

Toby and his companion executed in an instant the behests of 
their master ; and after some further consultation amongst the 
parties, and such medical advice as the doctor thought applic^le 
to the damaged eye of Gripe, which was beginning to assume h 
serious appearance, they took their departure for town, rather 
discomfited and cast down, in the same vehicle which had borne 
them out in triumph. 

On their arrival, a deposition and committal, with regard to 
blind Tim, was prepared by Muggleten, and on the following 
day Gripe attended before the magistrates of Mountrath Street to 
swear to it. He had with him a certificate from the doctor, 
which stated that the individual in question had been sent to his 
private and peaceful asylum, where repose and quiet were so ne- 
cessary for its inmates ; but that his insanity being of that boiste- 
rous and dangerous character, it was unsafe, as regarded both 
the poor man himself, and the quiet, kind-hearted class of ser- 
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TMits necessary for the establishinent, and unjust to the othi?r 
iDBUtb^, vbo were all of the highest order of respectability, to 
oDoT hiiu to remain there any longer, and that hu ought to be 
■enl to one of the public pri:wn8t whore treatment would ba 
punuud which hy no possibility could be adopted at the retired 
aad happy asylum of Bopeep. 

Amed with these doaunients, and presenting an eye with s 
purple circle round the orbit, which radiated into hues ol' varied 
yellow, Gripf caioo before Messrs. Siuullct and Ember, the pre- 
I ' Biding magislrates at Mouutrath Street, to tender his depositions, 
with a viev to have the unfortunate but faithful Tim removed to 
the Bide of Newgate allotted to dangerous luDatic!^, where 
liDsdrudH have lived and died in a Htate of wretchedness and 
tais«r}' without parallel, who were at first driven to p&mxysma 
of despair by the cruelty, the rapacity, the deceit and inj ustics 
of ihcir fellow men, but who, by kindly treatment, or one honest 
vutcAroiited iu tboir behalf to rescue tliL-nt from such a fate, might 
barn lived amwig^t society, in possessiou of ihe glorious gift of 
%b»i namm which loathsome dungeons, mii^mana^ement, and 
ucglrct, could not fail to destroy. 

(iripo entered ihe police court leaning on Muggteten, and 
followed by a asrvant in rich livery. 

** Make way there, constable, make way," said Mr. Ember, 
w the parlies advanced towards the bench. " Bless my soul ! 
freotlemen, how do you both do ? But what accident has befallen 
yew, my doar Gripe? When I was a practising lawyer, you 
wcni une of my best clients. How grieved 1 am to see your eya 
III wch a Condition : what in the world is the matter with you ?" 

" Indeed," replied Gripe with a tone of humility, " 1 am not 
the Brat who ha« been made the victim of an indiscrt>etgeuero- 
rity and ever activo benevolence. The documents I have with 
me will explain the matter better than I can ; hut I may shortly 
tQfntion that a most unaccountable misfortune has befalitin one 
of iht- oldest clients and best friends I had in the world— both 
bimitirlfaiid his servant have become insane, and under the direc< 
tioas of some members of his family, 1 bad both removed to the 
asylaoa of Dr. Deering, which is an earthly paradise. The in- 
amily of the master is of an idiotic and harmless kind, but tliat 
uf (be servant is of a most dangerous charact«r. I went yesber- 
dtty to place a considerable sum of money in the hands of the 
doctor for Ihubenelitof both, with directions that their comfort* 
ihMid btf !<tnctly nllended to, although that indeed was wholly 
»wI«m" Cthis was the only partof the tale that wautrue), " when 
tlus wretched man seized the purse of gold tliat I was handing to 
the d(>ctor, and flung it at my head ; here" (pointing to hii eyi') 
I tbi- liffecis of it i and here are the dooumeuhilhafcwtUfer- 
Kplain every thing." 
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'' A singular case indeed," said Smullet; ''but we are in the 
habit of bearing such extraordinary cases every day, that we are 
hardly surprised at any thing. You, however, have the consola- 
tion to know that you received that injury whilst in the perform- 
ance of a most sacred and meritorious duty. Pray be seated, 
gentlemen ; be seated whilst I read over these papers. M og- 
gleten, how do you do ? it is a good many years smce we were 
serving our terms together in London ; yon see I am tied here 
to the magisterial bench ; I am almost sorry that I gave up my 
practice at the bar for it." 

" I wish," said Muggleten, whispering to Gripe, " that I 
could exchange places with him." 

'' Don't believe a word he says," answered the attorney in the 
same pitch of voice ; '' the fellow never had any practice except 
when I employed him on particular occasions : he got the place, 
as all places are got, through family interest.*' 

'' I trust," said Muggleten, addressing the worthy magistrate, 
*' I shall see your worship elevated still higher. Your high legal 
attainments and practice at the bar would have entitled you to 
be chief justice of the King's bench." 

Ember graciously nodded assent to the complimentary state- 
ment made by his Mend, and then continued with an air of great 
gravity to read over the papers that had been put into his 
hands by Gripe. When he concluded, he slowly raised his 
head, elevated his spectacles from his nose to his forehead, 
and remarked that it was a singular case indeed ; he had 
met, he believed, in one of the year books an account of a master 
and man having become mad simultaneously, but it was after- 
wards discovered, in the course of a complicated law-suit which 
grew out of the matter, that they were brothers, although the 
fact had been a secret for upwards of fifty years. 

" Such a discovery," added Gripe, rather testily, " won't be 
the result in this case." 

'* I don't presume, by any means, to say it will," replied 
Ember ; *^ your course, however, is clear : sign this deposition, 
and I shall sign the committal, which appears to have been 
drawn up with great care, and the poor unfortunate man must 
be at once removed to the lunatic side of Newgate, as the place 
best suited to him." 

'' The committal has been prepared by me,*' said Muggleten, 
with an air of self-satisfaction ; '' I manage matters with temper 
and caution. I take care never to lose my temper, so that I 
come coolly to the performance of all my professional duties.** 

" The document does you great credit," replied Ember, nod- 
ding graciously. 

Smullet, the other magistrate, who seemed to be making 
amends for want of the previous night's sleep, opened bis eyes 
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[ vbeii all was over, exclaiming, " What case is Ihis before the 
I bench?" 

"Nothing," replied bis worlhy brother magistrate, " but the 
[ eoDmitlal to prison of a dangerous lunatic." 

"Oh '. that's a mere matter of coarse," grunted ^mullet, and 
agaia began to doze. 

The docomenta having been dnly executed, Gripe and hia 
frieod left the office to make preparations for speeding the com- 
miasion, and Ember despatched two or three confidential con- 
atablea to convey poor Tim from Bopeep to Newgale ; and 
beforo the sua set that evening, they had executed their com- 
mands. 

" There is nothing for it now," said Gripe to Muggleten, as 

tliey passed from the police court into the street, " but to speed 

llic commission without a moment's delay. Your brief is nearly 

ready ; you most make a truly pathetic statement; bat all will 

I depend on a good jury ; they must be corporation men — fellows 

I who love good dinners, and have nowvisible pursuits or means of 

I eristence except what arises from their pay as yeomen, and fees 

I Mnggleten suggested to Gripe that the corporation roll should 
I be Mubmitted to his inspection before the jury would be struck. 
L B« bad an opportunity of meeting many of them who were good 
I liftffers, and were repeatedly asked tu parties at which he, too. 
Ibid the honour of being entertained, where they dined and 
\ npped upon the strength of their vocal powers ; they were a 
daw of persons who had nothing to do, or, if they had, they 
Derer troubled themselves about it; and he was certain that a 
fnrgood fellows could be chosen from amongst them who would 
be anxious to find a favourable verdict in a case where an emi- 
neai solicitor, who often had jobs of the kind, was concerned ; 
besidvB, many of them were members of the society to which 
\ lolhof Ihem belonged, and when delivering his address he would 
^M Dot fail to " throw them up" the sign. 

^B " Your suggestions," said Gripe, •' are well worthy of consi- 

^H deration. Yon know I am a member of the same society my- 

^K «elf, and that fact has made you my counsel : but I am told that 

^^ft Kmie of our signs are borrowed from the Freemasons, and it 

^H- might be dangerous to ' throw up' any of them to the jury, lest 

^^g totat members of it might belong to that honourable and wide- 

■ ipread fraternity, who have always ranked high amongst man- 

kmd ; and if they thought that any attempt was made to interfere 

■iUi their craft, our plans would be defeated. You know, my 

dear Muggleten, that our society are the real sort, aworn 

to be true to each other in every case in which any of itH 

■wmbers may be engaged. Ascertain, therefore, in the first 

"" ~ how many of ' us' can be placed on the jni 
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but don't throw up any signs, lest ihey might be mistaken by i^ 
freemason, if amongst them : get a majority of ^us' by all meami 
hot throw up no signs wh?n delivering your address." 

** You speak like a man of sense," replied Muggleten, ** and ( 
shall attend to your suggestions with the utmost care and 
caution ; but is not there a hope that old Norberry will yet sign 
the deed P £K>ctor Deering thinks that when the pilaster is 
applied to hi^ bead he will consent." 

^*0h» d the plaster," said Gripe; ^Uhe commissioiiit 

s^ter all, is thei better course of proceeding ; it must succeed, and 
I will have something like decent costs to get when the suit is 
over, and plenty of money on account whilst it is going on." 

The gentlemen then proceeded to the ofScci in Sadnt Andrew 
Street, where it was agreed to meet at the luxuttie offiqe in 
Chancery Lane on the following morning, to n^ake arrangeptient? 
for summoning a jury and proceeding with the commisaia^, 
Muggleten, Gripe, and Swingsnap were,^ accordicig^y^ ear^ in 
their attendance art the office, where a iury list to the satisQM>- 
tion of the parties was prepared and despatched to the sherifi^ 
with directions to have them summoned for the following Mon- 
day. A liberal fee accompanied this request, and the sheriff lost 
no time in having summonses served upon the worthy corpo- 
rators, whose names had been ear-marked upon the list sent in 
by Gripe. 

At an earlv hour on Monday morning, all the parties con- 
cerned were m motion. A number of fellows witl^ carbqncled 
faces, and dressed in shabby black, were seen entering a narrow, 
dingy, dirty-looking passage in Chancery Lane, which led tQ the 
place appointed for proceeding with the commission of lunacy. 
The commissioners were punctual in their attendance, and took 
their seats on the bench with an air of gravity suited to tho 
occasion. There was a good attendance of jurors; mai\y wb9 
did not receive summonses came upon the speculation that some 
of those who did, might, by some fatality, have been absent i 
and when the chosen number were sworn, the others left the 
court with long faces, as soon as they heard the commisaionera 
declare that, as a mark of respect to th^ feelings of th^ h\ghly 
respectable family upon whom a most direful affliction oa^ 
fallen, the ||n*oceedings should be conducted in private. 

All preliminaries being thus arranged, Muggleten ostanta^ 
tiously unfolded a huge brief, on the back of which a fee of fifty 
guineas had been marked, and was proceeding at once to state 
his case, when Gripe rose and walked b^hiad the backs of the 
jury, who were seated in two rows upon forms removed a conm- 
derable distance from the l)ench : as he passed on, each man 
thrust his hand behind him, which was met by that of Gripe, 
then hastily witlidrawn, and aftcrwai'ds carelessly thrust into 
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lUii pocket of his waistcunt, Tliis procees having be^n 
igli, the nortUy jurors closed iuto a narrow circle, aiul 
a short conaullftlion, itie foreman, with a guod-huoiuarecl 
lilu, and a peculiar leer of bis eye, announced Uiat ihey were 
■dy lo hear tlie vtateinent of (be learned counsel. 
Mo^leten (hen rosewilh great gravity, and having ailjuxted 
Urf{« pair of spectacleu, %ljicb he generally wore fur Ihe pur- 
pw uf hiding his bad eye, proceeded thus to addre^ii (he coju- 
UMioucrs and the Jury : 
" (Jen tie men, 1 am here as ronnsel in the caseof Norberry, a 
ntalic, and Swingsnap, petitioner ; and if I lind myself com- 
hitcly overpowered by Ihe weight of Ihe duly I have lu perform, 
ad ilw r««l|ttg8wh)f<b the recital of Ml painful acaa« inuMteallup 
fltltm me, 1 know that I am addressinggentlemen of humanity, 
Ltion, arid experience as jurors, and that 1 may confidently 
ilculaic U{K>n your indulgence. There are cases ^^llere the 
KlvtM^ieht'cometj involved in the profundity of bisown thoughts, 
Vtitfn he coulemplales the inscrutable ways of Providence in 
rinling the mo8t virtuous, dignified, and upright of the human 
nc««it)i atHii'liona wliirh are almost too much for humanity to 
bear. But this collateral contemplation, if [ may use the term, 
Viuild only lead to metaphysical abstraction, and a theological 
Imioiry which, however highly edifying and instructive in itself, 
VDOld rkuly turn our miiuls away from the issue you have ibiii 
i*j to try. Of all the afliictious that can posnibly befall any un- 
ftiitHDale indi^ idual or family, it is that of inaanily. It is one of 
Uiowviailatiouaoccasionally Hent by an all-wise Creator for pur- 
jMnt known only to Himself; and our duly is to meet such an 
tnfllotion with virtuous sloici-tm, and to give our warmettt sy m- 
[uUbba to tho% who are either immediately or remotely the 
nctin^ of -uch a malady. There is one malaucholy consotaliun 
*ilh rcjiard lo tht; unfortunate maniac, that rendem his cundi- 
Iniu in some det^ree le»s painful than that of bis family and 
fnnMJt,and ibalis, bisuoconsciousnessof the malady with which 
"• baJBlvled. And. gentlemen of the jury, whilst I ituploru 
J^uariyropnthii's for the unfnrlimate genllentau who » tlie uhject 
"' 'W present inquiry, I beneech you to ei^lend them in a pecu- 
I'w AvBTviy to his sorrowing friends, some of whom will be 
•iMiinwl a» wilnc«ses here thii day ; uuy, 1 would say, fxtund 
""an to myself, for 1 am a man who feels poigua'illy for ibe 
''"Tott of others ; and whilst 1 thus address you, I may vunli- 
Ji'iitly iwwrl Uuu my anguish is at least fully eiiual to that of my 
jifhiy riwprclnble clients, for whom 1 appear hero ibis day. I 
''*1 1 am almoMl unablf lo proceud ; but, gvullemeji, you will 
**<D»fmy wfaknete— the sympathies of the man haveovuroomo 
'^^VE liille fortinsjc py^l'f belupgs W lh(? ftj^ocal* -aiitj U' 
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in as melancholy a condition as the unfortunate old gentleman 
whose case we have come here this day to consider. Tou will, 
perhaps, be inclined to ask me, before I go further, who are my 
clients in this matter, andat whose instance this commission has 
been sued out ? and I might reply, that the whole of the high 
fomily of Nor berry, with all its collateral branches, are my 
clients ; but those who are immediately concerned in the present 
proceedings are Mr. Swingsnap, the nephew and heir of the 
lunatic — his father and family, and that highly upright, benevo- 
lent, and respectable solicitor, Mr. Gripe, who has been for many 
years the law agent and bosom friend of the lunatic, as well as 
the confidential adviser of other branches of the house of Nor- 
berry. His affliction and anguish at the calamity that has befallen 
his friends are beyond the power of description. The painful 
task of examining him here this day as a witness will fall to my 
lot ; and I fear it will be too much for me. Extend then, I 
beseech you, to my client, Mr. Oripe, the same sympathy which 
a moment ago I begged might be exercised with regard to my- 
self ; and any you may then have left is due to my young client, 
Swingsnap, who has to go through the painful ordeal of a peti- 
tioner, in a case where his uncle is the lunatic. Tou may then 
look remotely towards the various branches of the Norberry 
family, who, I am instructed to say, are deeply pained at the 
calamity that has fallen upon theit kinsman. Do not think, 
gentlemen, that I am following the hackneyed track of making 
an appeal to the feelings and the passions of a jury — ^no such 
thing. If even my instructions were such, there exists no neces- 
sity for doing so in the present case, because I have the high 
honour of addressing gentlemen of the most enlarged sympathies, 
noble minds, and active benevolence, who require not the ad- 
ventitious aid of an appeal from any advocate to enlist all their 
feelings in the cause of humanity and truth. 

** Gentlemen, having now said so much by way of preliminary, 
permit me to open to you the facts of this extraordinary case. 
You have all heard of Mr. Nipper Norberry, remarkable alike 
for his wealth and eccentricity, but still bearing that high name 
in the mercantile world worthy of the family to which he 
belonged. He led a very frugal and retired life, and most pro- 
bably the misfortune that has befallen him would never nave 
occurred were it not that some infernal trap was laid for the un- 
suspecting old man^y the owners of a t avem where he was in 
the habit of dining. These people, it is supposed, administered 
some dose to him that deprived him of his senses, with a view to 
get him married to their daughter ; and they have actually given 
out that a marriage has taken place. Be, that as it may, gentle- 
men, it was observed that soon after Mr. Norberry began to 
frequent the house in question, and that these artful, cunning 
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eir snares for him, Iiis habits became totally 
from leadiiigalifeor the most perfect sobriety, he 
b«gin tu indulge in llie ose of strong driok, and was in the habit 
of going to bed in a !>tate of tbe most beastly intoxication, his 

fot companion being no other than hU own servant maii, who, 
mast inform yuu, bas also become deranged, and is nuw con- 
GorJ in Newguic as a dangerous lunatic." 

Foreman of the Jury — " Ob ! the case ia quite clear ; the two 
old fellows set theoisetves mad drinking. Tbere was Alderman 
Clinker, with whom 1 had many a fine dinner, and he died roar- 
", from tbe effects of brandy and claret, which he would 
off like small beer." 
Irorihy coansel continoed : — " There can be no doubt, 
len, but a sudden transition from habits of frugality and 
to iboite uf intoxication, must have had a considerable 
ellect apon botb master and man ; but I fear the malady with 
regard tu Ix)th is seated much deeper, for had it arisen from the 
men temporary use of strong drink, being deprived of that 
indnlfcence, and under the kind and skilful treatment that both 
have since received at tbe hands of one of the mop>t able and 
bomsne men in his profession, Doctor Deering, would have 
eSifdoally cured them; but both cases, although different in 
ehanwter, are perfectly hopeless. You all know, at least yoa 
b«v« heard, that Mr. Norberry was deeply afTected by the auri 
taera fames, and it is one of the peculiar characteristics of bis 
complaint, that he is perpetually calling out for bags of gold, and 
alleging that he had been robbed of a large quantity of that pre- 
cious metal- The malady of ibe man so far corresponds with 
tbatof tbe master, that he declares himself ready to swear to any 
ifaing he says about the gold and the robbery ; but Ui every other 
mprct be w perfectly outrageous in his conduct, and has been 
rvmoved to that portion of Newgate allotted to dangerous luna- 
tics, where he will remain, I suppose, for life, having no property 
out of which (he expenses of speeding a commission of lunacy 
oonld he [laid ; but he will have the happiness of being under 
tfae care of Doctor Deering, who is owner of the private asylum 
where bis poor master is so kindly treated, he being also physi- 
cian to lh« prixon. I would here turn away from the direct 
Uiread of my narrative to pay that eulogium to the professional 
aod pritale character of Doctor Deering, which both so richly 
merit ; hut, being personally known to you all, it would be a 
wurfc of supererogation to do so ; and the feeble praise that I 
coald bestow would only detract from the merits of a oamv 
wUicb carries with it its bi^t eulogy. Yes, gentlemen, the name 
of Doctor Deering will, I predicl, be hereafter gratefully 
nncntbered by posterity. But, to resume the painful Ilireod of 
Ibe facts connected with this distressing case, let me at once 
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) all mt^ht drinking with the old servant man, and talkto( 
about some young ^ 



with whom he fancied he wwt in 



iororiD >'ou that the first witness who tihall be produced to y 
will be the female servant, who lived for many years with tl« 
old genlletnan. and whose veracity and integrity are above all 
Huspicion. She will depose to you that for some time beCon: 
th(] malady with which her unfortunate master ia afiltvled 
hiid become publicly known, he was in the habit of utlinif 
up a" ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ 
aboi: 
love." 

A Juryman^ — " I suppose this is the daughter of the larero 
keeper, to whom it is alleged that he is married ? I »e« — I see 
the whole case." 

" You are right, air," continued Muggleten ; "andpermilBie 
toagainespress the delight I feel in addressing a jury composed 
of men of sueti high moral worth and intelligence. You Vaow 
my case— you anticipate my very thoughts— and my address 
Mhail bo consequently very brief. Well, gentlemen, being, by 
some nieniis or other uuknowa to us, reduced to this stale >'f ia> 
sanity, those low, cunning people, the lavem keepers, i 
Homif form of marriage, as ihey allege, to be gone throi^ 
between hioi and their daughter, with the view, uo ilooUt^ 
pusHossiug themselves of his wealth, to the loss and disgrace ^ 
his heir and high family connections. So completely bad the 
tavern keener and his family got cotrol over the poor old man, 
that they induced him to hire coaches and blood-horses, and 
dresK liiiiisclf out in the most grotesque and, at the same titao, 
most expensive manner. They induced him also to writ* a 
letter to the recorder of Dublin and certain magistrates, a copy 
of which will be produced in evidence, and upon a perusal of tl, 
it will he seen that it could only have emanated &om a niaii 
utark qiiul. Under these circumstances, however painful it might 
have been In the friends of the lunatic, nothing remained but to 
i-isue this ctimmiHNion ; and Mr. Uwingsnap, his uephev, bad 
both the courage and humanity to come forward lo rescue hi» 
uncle, as far as he could, from the wretched condition in which 
he wax placed, and to save his property from the gra:«p of a gang 
of low swindlers, who had got the poor man into tiieir posseit- 
sion. On the whole, such clear and incontrovertible testimony 
will be Hubmlttvd to you as will leave not a shadow of doubt of 
the unfortunate old man's insanity for some lime previous lo (lie 
alU'gf d marriage. In finding your verdict accordingly, you will 
Hilly do an act of the greatest benevolence and humanity, for you 
will thereby olace the jxior man in the huiidN of his best t 
kindest fcienns, who can render him every comfort and coa 
niouce that the asylum of that genuine philanthropist, Uoc 
Ueering, can afford. I will not," he adiled, " say auot' 
word, but proceed to cull my witnesses, and then leave the c 
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II your hiiodfl, confiilenlly relying ifiM you will do your duly 
' before God and your counlry." 

Juditb O'Shaughnessey wus the first nitness callci], aod when 
•he came into the room she cast lipr eyea around wilh a malig- 
tumt grow), an if in Kearch of tier an fort iiu ate toaater, liut he was 
Hot within her view. " 1 want," she muttered, " to see that old 
Tillaiii, to show liim that I can be revenged of him ; I swore I 
wuntd, aud I'll be as good as my oalh." 

" Come, my good woman," said Gripe, " calm down your 

wlings, and juxt answer Lhis gentleman's" (pointing lu Miiggle- 

tta) '* qoestiona. in a %-oice wuffidently loud to he beard by the 

Uost distant of those gentlemen whom you see here in court." 

iTIien luniiiig lo liiejury: "This poor woman has been most 

Ipmclly ireatM by (he lunatic ; indeed, I might say, both luna- 

PttcB, daring the paritxyams of their insanity ; the creature feelsi 

'it mint arulely, aa she attributed it to cruelly and caprice, and 

noi to the real cause." 

The wiuiesswas then examined at length by Muggleten, and 
gmxe satisfactory uoswcra lo all Ibe interrogatories put lo her, 
^uid left the table evidently dmppointed at not having the mali- 
Hbioia satisfaction of seeing her ofd master in the wietched condl* 
liim lo which he had been reduced, and showing him how com- 
pletely she was avenged of him for slighting her ulTeclioiis, and 
ikilifC a promise which she alleged he had made nearly twenty 
previous, to marry her if be should ever marry any 
[Vtiman. 

Mr. Cecil, one of the magistrates to whom Old Hawk had 
tddruBed the letter in favour of Fngarty, was the next witiimw 
^called. H« produced a copy of the document, and deimsed that 
tbe original wa« in the hand-wriltng of the lunatic. He added 
tliat Iw bad for some time entertained .suspicions as to Mr. Nor- 
bfrry's sanity, inasmuch as he wanted him to pay a debt twice. 
Svingmnp, who was anxiously watching the proceedings, said 
toMoggleten, "Ask him did be get a receipt for the money 
pai<i."' 

■Mnggleteil complied with the request, and Cecil said, " No, 
inJced ; I merely met bim one day in the bank, and gave it to 
tan ; lie said be would send a receipt, but he did not do so." 
" Thai will do," said Swingsnap, in an under lone. 
•Unggleten said, the next witness he would produce would be 
Iiisiantimable and virtuous friend, Mr. Gripe. He could not 
iiD<l<-r^o the ordeal of esamining bim ; he would let him tell bia 
"'D 'lory, and then leave him in the bands of the jury. 
iiiiyt! then slowly rose from his seat, drew a large cambric 
rtbief of exquisite wbitenem and highly petfuincd, from 
* pocket, applied the corner of it to his right eye— which still 
"BHanam of Ttti'fl honeBt iadigoation — and ascended tbd 
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witness box with a solemn air and grave deportment When be 
took his place there, he drew the handkerchief from the right 
eycy rolled it up, rubbed it hastily two or three times across his 
mouth, then placed his elbow on the moulding of the jury box, 
his hand to his face, and, having heaved a long sigh, requested 
that the commissioners and the jury would bear with him for a 
moment until his feelings would calm down, and the painfal 
emotions which he felt for the misfortunes of his dear friend and 
client would subside. 

'' Ah!" said Muggleten, '^ thitt manifestation of feeling doea 
honour to humanity ; there is a sight worthy of the philosopher 
and the Christian. Your name will be transmitted to posterity 
in conjunction with this case." 

'^ Most likely," muttered Swingsnap, in an under tone. 

When the worthy attorney recovered his self-composure, and 
was duly sworn, he entered into a long detail of the case of the 
lunatic, not forgetting to extol his own benevolence and philan- 
thropy as the main spring of all his actions. 

The jury seemed to evince the deepest sympathy for the wit- 
ness, and the foreman said it was quite unnecessary to produce 
much further evidence after the clear and convincing testimony 
given by Mr. Gripe ; all they wanted was to see the unfortunate 
lunatic, if he was in a condition to be brought before them. 

Muggleten observed that in point of law such a course of pro- 
ceeding was unnecessary, but the inquiry could not close without 
examining a medical gentleman, who would explain to them the 
precise nature of the disease, and the little hope that existed of 
bis ultimate recovery. 

The foreman remarked that his object in proposing an exami- 
nation of the lunatic was an adjournment to the following day, 
but as there was another witness to be examined it would answer 
his purpose and that of his brother jurors as well ; and he woald» 
with the permission of the commissioners, request a postpone- 
ment of the proceedings. 

" I was just going to state that we had gone far enough for 
one day," said one of the commissioners ; *' and as we have some 
other business on hands to-morrow, we shall not be able to meet 
until an advanced hour in the day." 

• " Well, then," observed several of the jurymen, all at (he 
same moment, '^ it will be impossible to close the doctor's evi- 
dence to-morrow, and we must have a further adjournment." 

" Of course," said one of the commissioners, " I can never sit 
late, and as we cannot meet till three or four o'clock, we will 
merely open the conri pro forma^ and adjourn again." 

"All right, all right," exclaimed the worthy jurors, in appa- 
rent delight. 

" Messrs. Commissioners, and Gentlemen of the Jury," said 
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tftiiKleten, "your convenience, of course, mast be consulted ; 
^ bol, before vre break up, permit me to express the deep obliga- 
tioti 1 feel for ifae indut^euce and courtesy extended to me in 
the (liscbarge of the painful professional duty which I have been 
calletl upon to perform." 

Tb« jury and commissioners reciprocated the compliment, 
I wm] the court adjourned to three o'clock the following day. 

"This is monstrous," said Swiogsnap au the parties left the 

I coorl. " A great portion of the property will be swallowed by 

Vthht ubnecL-ssary delay and cousetjuent expense." 

I "I thought yoo were more of a philosopher," replied Gripe ; 

r*'yoa are going to the bar, and depend upon it you will find that 

tbo chief prolitit of your profession shall arise from the delays of 

the lav. If suits were to be terminated within the time ihat 

clieotH think they ought, it would be better be a street knife-grin- 

, der, than a barrister or attorney. My dear young friend, al- 

, iboDgh you may suffer some trivial loss or inconvenience at 

SmMrnl, yon >tbould rejoice in the prospect of future gain, which 
elays similar lo this may bring you," 

On the following day, at the appointed hour, all tbe parties 
^wrc punctual in their attendance, and the jury having taken 
L Ui«tr *eat« as on the former day. Gripe went through tbe process 
^f cotDmunicalion with them, as already described, and then 
leuTvd Doctor Deering to be called. 
The doctur was not then in attendance ; but after a delay of a 
r minutes he rushed into court, almost breathless, and appa- 
itly labouring under great excitement. The cause was soon 
txplaiot^. It appeared from his statement that unfortunate 
Kurbvrry had died rather suddenly that morning. 

At this intelligence the countenance of Swing^map hright- 
ed ap, and he said in an under tune, " The cormorants are 

Mppuinted ; yes, d ihem, ihey are ; there is an end of tbe 

■roctwiugs. " 

Tbe foreman of tbe jury remarked to one of his brethren, it 
>u Terj' lucky Ihe news did not arrive half an hour sooner. 

tiripu apjjlied the cambric handkerchief to his eyes, and 
affected III shed tears copiously. 

MuggletcH exclaimed, " The will of heaven be done; the 
*«y» of Providence are inscrulable." 

the commissioners looked somewhat amazed, declared that 
tbe proceedings had been rendered nugatory by tbe melancholy 
cvtnt that had occurred, and that the court was adjourned 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SAD DtBAStERS OF THE FOOABTT FAMILY — AN HEIR BOBH TO 
TUE HOUSE OF NOBBEBBt — DEATH OF KATE — A SUIT IIT- 
STIT0TED to ESTABLISH THE BIGHT OF THE HEIB. 

The editor of these extraordinary memoirs, which are hei^ 
transcribed almost without alteration in style or substance, had 
it suggested to him by literary friends on whose taste Ctnd judg- 
ment he has always set a high value, to pass over the iamily 
history of Norberry, come at once to the incidents connected 
with the presenl time, and introduce to the reader, in the finst 
or second chapter, the reporter whose sketches and adventufiSB 
form the great bulk of the work ; but after a careful perosAl of 
the manuscript committed to his care, he resolved to give the 
whole in one connected narrative, just as he found it, that the 
reader, upon a comparison of the administration of the law 
upwards of half a century ago and at the present time, may find, 
notwithstanding all that is said of modem improvements, the 
glories of our constitution, and the excellence of our system of 
jurisprudence, courts of justice have been, and still ai^, in8tni«> 
ments of the grossest oppression, and '* law" the origin of more 
tears, sorrows, and emaciating misery, than ''war" itself. It may 
be thought that the foregoing account of the proceedings under 
the commission of lunacy, and the details of the petty tyraimj 
exercised towards the Fogartys, as related in the present chapter, 
are overdrawn pictures ; but, if we take the trouble of making 
minute inquiries with regard to the incidents of everyday lifts, 
which are frequently occurring around us, or stop to examine 
scenes where many of our own acquaintances are (Motors, trto 
originals will be found for pictures which at first sight may 
appear too highly coloured. A venerable member of the 
profession of solicitor, who was serving his time to Oripe when 
those incidents occurred, and whose honourable and aprighc 
conduct through a long life forms a strong contrast to the 
villainy and deceit of his late master, was, some time since, 
directed by the court of chancery, in the progress of a celebrated 
suit, a branch of which is siill pending, to give op docamente 
and notes of proceedings, including the confession of Gripe 
(which will appear in the next chapter), and fVom them and 
memoranda made by O'Kelly, the materials for the first part of 
these memoirs have been taken. 

But to return to the regular thread of the narrative. The 
unfortunate Mrs. Norberry was left, by the visit of Gripe and 
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9 part3r, in a srate of insensibility, followed Ityanervous altack 

wbichslit'Oid notrecover for nearly three weeks; during the 

reaUr[)Artofllieliiiieeibewasdelirious,and repeatedly called on 

)'KelIy as her deliverer, and when lucid intervals occurred, she 

d back upim the transacliun^uf the last month ana tFoubled 

Youth atid A Datura! buoyancy uf spirits effected a re* 

y, which, under other circumstances, might have beeabope- 

j a§ soon ai ber removal could be effected with fiafety, 

sbe was bruugfat to the bouse of ber parents in Dublin, proi^nt- 
ing a oielaiichuly contrast to the condition in which she left it 
Jiltle more than a month previous. The only account with re- 
,krd to ber ill-fated husband thai reached ber was, that bin 
Uimda believed him to be mad, and badbim taken into custody; 
mt where he was, or in what way be left his afiairs, she knew 
nothing, and the state of painful anxiety to which she and her 
lutst who bad built up all their hopes of future aggrandise- 
IvtiL upon an alliance with the wealthy Norberry, bad been 
NJuDea, rendered ibem totally unfit to pursue Iheir u^ual avo- 
■Mtions, and their house soon assumed the appearance of a con- 
Ittm goiug to decay. 

' TIte Cavann^hit, on the other side of the way, who would not 

I Wi the day of Kale's marriage gratify Mrs. Fogarly by looking 

I tlliwHplendid equipage as it drove from the door of the " Ram," 

1 wve perpetually at their windows talking so loudly about Kate 

I *bi )u^^ f^reat matcb, tbal they could be heard by Mrs. Fogarty 

nhenever she ventured lo go as far as tlie street door of her own 

hoaw. Tbo poor woman's pride was sadly bumhied, by daily 

< beboUiiig the melancholy condition of her beautiful and bloom- 

'ug daughter, who, were it not for the precipitancy with which 

^hai been forced into a marriage witb Norberry, might have 

''MD allied to the brave O'Kelly, the object of her affections, 

tod have the honour of being the wife of an officer in the Bri- 

^ lirtt srmy. 

^H ThuEe reflections were almost too much for Mrs. FogarQr to 

^M Wr, and she wa.4 from day to day in a state bordering on insa- 

^r ""f- i^be knew nothing of the nature of tbn proceedings that 

I M teen adopted against Old Hawk, and she fancied, perhaps 

inily, that Iblw could not give her any redress. Slie saw her 

''i<igbter'shu[>vs blighted, bercoiistitution impaired, and a weight 

<^>um>w preying u[ion her heart, which was increased by the 

pna{«et of ber becoming a mother. 

Mrs. Caranagb, who was one of tbu Kinshellas of Calberlogh, 
^ puMwssed a genuine Irish heart, having heard all the parli- 
'Blan of ihe disasters that had befalleD the Fogartys, ami the 
*mdilioD thai Kate was in, was deeply aflocle^. She warned 
~ ' ' n never to be sihmi at the windows again, whilst 
Uie condition of their unfortunate neighbuurx. and 
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averted it was their duty to cummiserate and sympathise with 
them in their sorrows, and although they had not been on good 
terms for some time, she determined to pay them a visit, and be 
good friends with them for the future. • Accordingly, on the 
following morning she fulfilled her promise. Mn». Fogarty, 
who, setting aside her vanity and a perpetual p^nMon/ to make 
herself appear superior to others, was of a generous disposition, 
and ever ready to reciprocate kindness, w&s almost dumb with 
surprise when she saw her neighbour, to whom she had not 
spoken for many years, enter her house. She thought at first 
that the visit was made by way of exultation over the misfortones 
that had befallen her ; but the supposition was removed when 
she saw Mrs. Cavanagh burst into tears, and heard her exclaim, 
'' My dear Mrs. Fogarly, my heart would not allow me to be 
unfriendly with you, when I found that sorrow and trouble hail 
come over you. I felt as if one of my own children was at the 
point of death when I saw your beautiful daughter the other day 
so thin and wasted away, that I would not have known her had 
I met her in a strange place." 

Mrs. Fogarty was completely overpowered by such a mani- 
festation of noble sentiment and generous feeling on the part of 
this good woman, and she embraced her with the warmest 
affection, and gave vent to her feelings in a copious flood of tears. 

'^ I knew," said Mrs. Cavanagh, '^ that I could never be mis- 
taken as to your real character, and it is my fault more than 
your's that there has not been that friendly intercourse between 
us which ought always subsist between near neighbours." 

'' Arrah, a cushla," said Mrs. Fogarty, 'Hhe fault was mine, 
and now I feel what a bad part I acted, and I am ashamed of 
myself. 1 have got a * scallah ckree^ and it is great ease to me 
to have your friendship. Come down, Kate ; come down till 
you welcome our kind friend, Mrs. Cavanagh." 

Kate presently appeared, and the three ladies retired to a 
private room to talk over the strange vicissitudes that had 
occurred within so brief a period. 

Mrs. Cavanagh, who was a woman infinitely superior to her 
neighbours in information and a knowledge of the world, hav- 
ing been educated by a wealthy relation in Dublin, after listen- 
ing to a minute detail of the particulars of Kate's marriage, and 
the detention of old Norberry as a lunatic, advised theFogartys 
to put the case into the hands of able lawyers, who could not 
fail to bring it to a successful issue. 

The advice and sympathy thus given to Kate and her mother 
imparted a degree of comfort to them which they had not felt 
suice the unhappy marriage took place, and the party separated 
that night with the understanding that an attorney should be 
sent for, with directions to be there on the following moniing, 
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whom the whole multer would be submilted. It was agreed, 
10, ihai Mrs. CavKnagh should be present at ibe interview with 

e nan of law. 

Mr. Wormwood, of Peter Street, one of the most expert 
f nciitioneni ill a general way that Dublin could then boast of, 
WW accordingly apprised on that night that bis presence would 
be reqairt^l the next morning at the Kam Hotel, where busincMa 
o f great importance was to be submitted to him. 

Worinw.iod was a man who paid attention to a suit just pro- 
irtionpdlo the weight of his client's purae, or the remuneration 
■ntiogeni upon a certainty of success. He had been in early 
[ff ui ultiirney's clerk and process-server, and was intimately 

joatnleil with all the low practices of the profe»:sion, and 

■roQghly understood the value of a shilling, so that he had not 
lljr contrived to scrape some money together, but bad got a 
iputaiiun amongst Ibe people of being a man of great clever- 
n«,and very lucky in the prosecution of any suit which he 
light andertake, and it was this opinion of him thai induced 
VwMlccIiun as the law agent of the Fogartys upon the present 
Iniportwit <x:casion. 

When the message requiring his attendance at the " Bam" 
•rrived, he happened to be in consultation with the friends of a 
nvrchant's clerk, who was accused of embezzling a large sum of 
bitinutrT's money, and whose trial was to take place on the 
foiWing day. When he received the note which had been 
*rillcn by Kale, he read it aloud to his clients. " There," said 
^f. " yoD see the high cHteem in which I am held, and the pres- 
■are of business that i^ upon me, and still you higgle about a 
f**- 1 am wanted to-morrow morning by a wealthy bolel- 
kwperin the city to take up a case where there are upwards of 
Ifif thousand pounds at stake, but still I would not desert any 
M>r engagement 1 might have on hands, provided the parties 
^hir\y with me." 

" Oh !" said the brother of the accused , " not another word ; 
yoomnst have whatever you require, sooner than lose your 

"Be easy for a moment," rejoined Wormwood ; " you know 
• vinild eicum to drive a hard bargain, and that 1 would as foon 
Wrincl your case gratis as if I got a hundred guineas.ifl thought 
JW lad not the means to pay me ; but I know you have ihe 
"Xtty atnungHt you that was alleged to have been embezzled, 
■"J I am tif course entitled to a (bumping fee." 
"1 Mid you should gel whatever you demanded; I have the 
here." 
'try wbII," iwid Wormwood, eying a bag of guineas which 
':ef had in his hand ; and then turning rooud to ibe 
bim Mrs. Norberry's note, 8»i4|r-y" " 
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your mistress I shall be with her the day after to-morrow, 
although I am to receive a fee of twenty guineas from another 
party in case I attend to their business ; but I feel interested in 
the affair about which your mistress has written to me, and I 
shall attend to it in preference to any other. I would attend 
to-morrow but that I am in the middle of a criminal prosecution, 
where the life and liberty of my client are at.stake, and once I 
take up the defence of any one I never relinquish it till I bring 
the proceedings to a close, even though my clients could not 
afford to pay me a shilling, and that other parties wanting me 
might give me a thousand guineas. Tell your mistress ttiat ; 
tell Fogarty of the * Ram,' who often supplied me with post* 
horses when going to the country, what I have stated to yoo, 
and I am sure he will appreciate the purity of my motives. 
Away with you ; tell all I have stated, and here is a shilling for 
yourself." 

The messenger of Mrs. Fogarty brought to her, without (he 
slightest loss in the carriage, a full, true, and particular accoont 
of all that Wormwood had said, and added, by way of personal 
opinion, ^' Ah ! that's a real gintleman ; any one who would 
look at him must admit that he was accustomed to gentility — a 
real, real gintleman." 

Kate and her mother were by no means displeased to hear the 
favourable account of Wormwood given by the servant, who 
concealed the fact of having received the gratuity, which no 
doubt formed the basis upon which the good opinion so freely 
pronounced had been founded. 

On the following morning, whilst the Fogarty family were 
mournfully sitting at breakftist in a little room off the bar, the 
two watchmen already alluded to, accompanied by a perscMi 
apparently in a higher station, entered the tap-room, and 
demanded, in an imperative tone, that the person who had the 
license for that house should immediately appear. Fogarty laid 
down his cup of tea, and went out to meet his new visitors. 

*' Ho ! Mr. Fogarty," said the person who accompanied the 
watchmen, " you have a license for this house ?" 

" Yes, your honour, I have." 

** Well, tiien, we are come to tell you that your business as 
an innkeeper is at an end, and that we have a warrant for your 
arrest, as a suborner of crime, and an accessary after the fact of 
most of the murders and outrages committed in Tipperary ." 

" God protect me !" said Fogarty, " what have I dcme ? I 
am as innocent as a child." 

" None of your palavering," said one of the watchmen ; " you 
have not your old friend Norberry to bamboozle the magistrates. 

D me but it was a nice business indeed, to be humbugged 

by an old madman. The recorder and magistrates will never 
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ke IhemselveB for being so taken iii ; bat it ia all for tbe 
Wc have gut freah evidence since we were here before, 
Ibere was ' hick m leisure, and pleasure in waiting for it,* 
now aee we are here again." 

A in (be name of mercy is all tbis about ?" said Mrs. 

'* are our rolsfortuues never to end ? What bave we 

■we are to be treated tbia way ; my poor husband 

_ and our house shut up?" 

•ctons (o hold up any allercation with a fayniale," said the 

neaker, who had been just deploring the simplicity of tbe ma- 

~ili»tea. " Our business is short and sweet, and with yoar 

■p, ma'am, we will try a drop of your brandy." So stepping 

I tbe bar, he helped himself and bis comrade, and two or 

X others of the fraternity, who had, by tbia time, arrived 

_ m speculation, or to give their assistance in conveying Fo- 

pny lo Newgate, in case any resistance should be made. 

TUere was liien an active search made through thewhole honse 
to pretence of looking for papers connected with the movement 
tf ttie Whiteboys in Mun^iter, which at that time assumed a very 
bnnidable appearance, but there was nothing found to show that 
poor Fogarty had any communicalton with them. This, bow- 
(vsr, was of no avail ; informations bad been sworn against htm 
6n the ground that hi* aided and abetted the escape of a noto- 
rioos criminal from Tipperary, for whose appreheusion there was 
»lMgprewBrd,but who was supposed lo have got off to America 
d'»fliii»e<l in ffmalc apparel. 

The fate of this inihappy family seemed to be sealed. Fogarty 
*u brought (iff to Newgate by his old friends the watchmen 
KttI tbeir assistants, who told him on the way that they were 
'twill til make good their promise of hnnliiig him out of Dublin. 
II might have saiislied them at first to send him back to Tippe- 
Wy amongst Ihe rebels ; but at present they were bound lo lell 
l^inafriDndly way, that the magistrates would not be satisfied 
lil'lbey «cnt him over the herring-brook; but, as be would be 
wn to meet plenty of his friends m Botany Bay, he would be 
"■urr at home there than any place else he could be sent to, and 
^t same ought lo be a consolation lo his mind. 

FoUtmately forpoor Kate, s!ie was brought the evening before 
|7 the kind-hearted Mrs. Cavanagh to a cottage which she had 
"itlif oeigbbourhuod of Rathfaruham, and was thus saved Ihe 
pJinoriteingpreaeiit at the fresh misfortune which had befallen 
>^ fuDily. 
AHbt Fogarty was trau'^mitted to Newgate, the Ram Hotel 
~ Bp, and the strange vicissilndes which had so recenlly 
auti the mystery that huni; over every thing lati-ly 
with (he Fogartys, was the peijietuai theme of cOQ- 
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Airs. Fogarif would have been wholly unable (o sapport lliusr 
freab trials, were it not for the advice and ii}Hnpathy of Aim. 
Cavanagh, who arranged that Kate shoold be kept ia the 
country, in ignorance of what bati happened, until mcwum 
would be taken to redress ihe evils which had befallen them, 
and, above all, obtain ber father's release from prison. 

Mr. Wormwood weis punctual in his attendance at theappoinUd 
time, but wan a good deal surprised to find the " Ram" bIiuI up, 
Fogarty in Newgate, and his unfortunate wife in a state uf dbi- 
traction, bordering on despair. " Ho ! bo !" »aid be, " this b 
a bad business; who is to be my client in the matter? the nwacr 
of this house is in Newgate, and most probably may be trana* 
ported, and if I take up the business at all I must of courw be 
paid beforehand." 

Mrs. Carauagh was sent for to be present at the interview 
between the worthy attorney and Mrs, Fogarty, and when be 
heard all the facts circumstantially related, and that he fonnd 
so wealthy a subject in the case as old Norberry, bis liltia eyw 
began to glisten at Ihe prospect of a long chancery suit, in wia|| 
there would be ample funds to pay cosls as it proceeded. ' 
Norberry would soon be a mother, and let the lunacy pre 
ings end as they might, the heir would be entitled to the 
perty ; then all that was wanted was some money in hanJ, 
pay the costs out of pocket, it being an invariable rule with him 
never to undertake any suit without obtaining funds from some 
quarter to ihat amount at least. 

""Well," said he, when he had fully heard the case, "all 
that's wanted now is some money, without which I cannot atir 
a peg ; but from what 1 hear, there can be no doubt that I will 
secure the property for your daughter and her child ; and aa her 
unfortunate husband is mad, and thai she never had any liking 
for him, he may as well be left wherever he is." 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Fogariy, "try in the liwt place if yuu 
could get my unfortunate husband out of gaol ; fur until we hare 
him out it will be impossible to get any money for the purpooes 
of the suit." 

" In that case," replied Wormwood, " we must see what can 
be done." He accordingly went that day, obtained a copy of hi« 
committal, and made some preparations for defending him at the 
commission of Oyer and Terminer, which was to lake place 
within the following week. In the mean time, Mrs. Fogarty 
"upplied him with the money necessary for that occasion, and 
Fogarty promised aa soon as ho got out to raise funds necessary 
for going on with the suit to establish the rights of his daughter. 

The comroiHsion sat on the an|ioinleii day, the lord chief 
juHlice of the King's Bench and Mr. .1 Ufltice Patterson pmidm), 
and, to the joy and astonishment of Fogarty, he was discharged 
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by [irniiliiiuittinn- BlU tlieit the o|)eniijg of Iii» liouHe I'ur business 
wail quite another afiair. Sach permission wlioUy resled with 
le recorder and magistrates, and all altempti^ to procure a 
wtoratioD of his liceuse were ineS'ectual. He accordingly came 
theresululion to sell bis boose and furniture to raise money 
carry on the suit, and tiirougb the agency of Wormwood lie 
Eras not lung efTeclioK bis purpose. 

Funds being thus obtained, the first step taken by the worthy 
^mey was to call on Gripe, whom he discovered to be the so- 
[citor in the lunacy proceedings. He was aetonished bdyond 
toiinds when be beard old Norbeiry had diediii the mad-house 
E few days previous, and Ihal consequently there was no finding 
f the jury in the case. Gripe alao assured him that no legal 
rriage, indeed he believed no marriage at all, bad taken place 
jetween him and Fogarty's daughter, and that the wlmle watn a 
■brication^a scheme to get possession of the unfortuuale mad- 
uq'b property. 

^ Wormwood was considerably nonplussed by this intelligence, 

pd returned to poor Fogarty to communicate what he had 

ard, but be consoled himself that he had already obtained 

toney more than sufQcieut to pay him for any trouble he had 

Ben at. 

The Fogarlys heard this new dtuaster with great surprise, but 

Ibey were latterly so accuslomed to accumulated uiiafortnneM, 

ttiat their hearts were hardened, and new sorrows could affect 

j^em little. When Mrs. Fogarty heard it alleged that her 

kUgh(erwasnotmarried,shs could not restrain ber indignation, 

I* Not married !" she exclaimed ; " she wasnot only oian-iedin 

. Patrick's church, but afterwards married in our own bouse 

y the great Father O'Leary, who, I am proud to say, is her own 

* Hold your tongue, you stupid woman," said Wormwood ; 

lif fuu want to get O'Leary hanged or transported, you will 

pnk about bis having married your daughter to old Norberry; 

jSt if a marriage took place at Patrick's church all is right, and 

I will go at once and get a certificate which will set the matter 

tt rest." 

i The news of old Norberry's death was communicated to Kate 
f the kind and considerate Mrs. Cavanagh. She received the 
jlelligence with composure; she felt that her health was so 
|ocb impaired that there was little probability ofher surviving 
B cent which was shortly to occur. All her hopes of happi- 
H were blighted, and she regarded those new strokes of mis- 

__rtaae with perfect resignation and fortitude. 

L Wormwood proceeded to obtain the marriage certificate, but 

^jomu oiiaccuuntable fatality there was ni) record of the event 

ind ; and when the curate who perfiirmed ihei 
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was applied to, he stated most traly that he had not any distinct 
recollection of the transaction. He remembered that about the 
time alluded to, he had married some persons between whom a 
great disparity of years existed, but he could not charge his 
memory further with the matter : he would not know any one 
of the parties if they were before him. It was, however, the 
business of the clerk to enter all marriages, and he, of course, 
had entered the one in question. 

A visit to the clerk was attended with an little success. He 
remembered a very old gentleman and a young lady coming to 
be married, but after the parties had entered the church, the 
intended bride began to shy at the matter, when she looked at 
the old fellow straight in the face. She then fainted, or pre- 
tended to faint, and was carried out to the carriage, and he nerer 
saw her since. That was his recollection of the transaction. 
Sure if a marriage did take place, he added, it would be down 
there in black and white, and it would be all for his profit, as 
he would be paid his fee f(ir the certificate. 

Wormwood returned to his unfortunate clients wholly at a loss 
with regard to what course of proceeding he should adopt He 
did not wish to relinquish a cause where ultimately there wonld 
be ample funds to meet all expenses, and where there coold 
hardly be a doubt that he would establish the right of Mrs. Nor- 
berry ; for although there was no record of the marriage in the 
parish books, there were two witnesses who happened to be in 
St. Patrick's church when the marriage was celebrated, and who 
were ready to depose to the fact. With regard to the perform- 
ance of the ceremony by Dr. O'Leary, although there was in- 
disputable evidence of it, it could not be legally relied on. 

In this state of perplexity. Wormwood postponed proceeding 
in the matter until after the confinement of Mrs. Norbeny. 

In the mean time ruin had overtaken the poor Fogartys: 
their little substance was completely wasted ; their son, a fine 
young lad, emigrated to America ; Kate's sister, a sweet little 
girl, was taken into the family of Mrs. Cavanagb, and treated 
as one of her own children. 

Mrs. Norberry gave birth to a son, which event she survived 
but a few hours. This was an additional misfortune to her 
parents, which they did not long survive. The poor father was 
attacked with paralysis and general debility, and in three months 
after the death of his daughter, he was interred in her grave in 
the Hospital Fields. His wife survived him but a few weeks, and 
was laid in the same tomb with her husband and child. 

Mrs. Cavanagh, whose kindness and attention helped to con- 
sole the last sad hours of the unfortunate Fogartys, had a nurse 
provided for the child of Kate, and every necessary attention 
paid to it. 
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In the meat! time Wormwood called agun apon Oripe, to 
ioform him that unleHS a compromise waa entered into, or some 
srraiigemeiit made, he would be obliged to file a bill in the name 
of the infant thild of Mrs. Norberry, to set aaide all the pro- 
ct^dirigti that hud taken place with regard to old Norberry, and 
retire the property for ihe real heir. 

The intelligence of an heir being in question, which was new 
U> Gripe, seemed to startle him considerably, and he exclaimed 
that Eucb a circumstance was an iiisnrmouulable bar to any 
wtttement or compromise; a legal marriage bad taken place, or 
:h had not ; if it had, it was not in the power of any agent to 
Bake any HettlemenL that would bind tb» minor ; if it had not, 
vbich in poiulof fact was the case, no offer of compromise could 
be entertained for a moment. 

Wormwood found there was nothing left but to commence 
koitilities forlhwilli, and in order to supply himself with addt- 
tional funds beyond what he bad received from Fogarly whilst 
living, he took ont letters of administration to whatever remnant 
ef protmrty he left after him, and, thus furnished with means, he 
ilea his bill in the name of the infant child of poor Kate. 1( is 
ntiDecetwary to say that he was brought by Gripe through Ibe 
intricate paths and perplexing by-ways that lead to the temple 
f justice in this happy land, and that he was met at every turn 
y all the liairiere which some thousands of ponderous volumes 
^1 contradictory of each other, could present. There were de- 
position!* on both sides, which ran to one thousand sheets; then 
there were answers, replications, dfmurrers, rejoinders, rebutters, 
■ndsub-rehutteni, founded eilher upon some flaw discovered in 
tbe pleadings, or fresh evideuce, so that it would seem as if all 
the qaibbles, quiddities, and quirks of the law had been com- 
pletely exhausted before the merits of the case had In-en touched 
upon. Thus matters went on for upwards of two years. Gripe 
ttill drawing largely upon Swingsnap, who was admiuislralor of 
Ibe property of Old Hawk, for funds to prosecute the suit, when 
to erent was anuounced which changed the whole aspect of 
iSiin as regarded all parties concerned. 
Tbe child of Kate had been sent to nurse in the county Wick- 
', and between the affeclionate attentions of Mrs. Cavanogh, 
I those bestowed by Wormwood from molives of a very 
tiflerent cbanu-t^r, was well taken care of, and had become a 
t promising boy. The woman in whose caro he was, evinced 
lie greatest fondness for him, and having occasion to go to the 
ttumy Wexford, she Uiok the child with her, and had been therti 
Inly a week or two when she wrote to Mrs. Cavanagh, slating 
I poor liirle Robert had suddenly died of quinsey, notwith- 
ittinjT the attention of two of the most eminent doctors in that 
Blry. This news was received by Wormww 
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with the utmost dismay. When the letter arrived which con- 
veyed it, he mounted his horse and rode night and day till he 
reached Wexford. He found the nurse in apparent sorrow for 
the loss of her dear boy, as she called him, and a conference with 
the medical men left no doubt whatever on his mind that the 
child had died from natural causes. What was to be done ? 
The suit was abated after an outlay of several hundred pounds 
of his own, besides whatever little property poor Fogarty left. 
He cursed the fates, got into convulsions from rage, not so much 
for the loss he had sustained as the triumph thus given to Gripe, 
who had, throughout the whole proceedings, harassed and 
annoyed him by every means which the dark windings of the law 
would permit. He put his wits to work, and bethought of 
buying the nurse over to secresy about the matter, and as it 
would be very easy to obtain a child of the same age, the suit 
might still be carried on, until his costs would be secured by a 
decree. He suggested the matter to the nurse, who, to his 
astonishment, peremptorily refused to be a party to any such 
arrangement. She had already communicated the news to her 
friends in Dublin, she would of course make no secret of it, and 
such an attempt would only lead to exposure and disgrace. 
Wormwood felt the force of this reasoning, and returned to 
Dublin in a state of distraction at his misfortune. On his arrival, 
he was surprised to find the death of the heir of Norberry 
inserted in the Hibernian Magazinej Dublin Evening Post^ and 
Freeman^s Journal, Who could have been the author of these 
paragraphs ? The thing was startling and mysterious. Could 
Gripe have been at work to put the child out of the way, or 
cause its death ? There was nothing infamous and diabolical 
that his malice would not suggest, and his skill accomplish. On 
the whole. Wormwood concluded that ashort cut had been taken 
to put an end to the suit, and determined that the circumstances 
attending the death of young Norberry should be further inves- 
tigated. He proceeded again to Wexford, and had a notice 
served on the coroner to exhume the deceased child, and hold an 
inquest, in order to ascertain, without any doubt whatever, the 
cause of its death. In the mean time he set about procuring 
witnesses, and every thing was ready for the inquiry, when it was 
ascertained that the niu'se had returned to Dublin on the day 
that Wormwood arrived in Wexford. She was of course the 
most material witness, but the coroner decided upon going on 
without her; all he wanted was the medical men; for to swear to the 
identity of the child in its present state, he thought impossible. 
The worthy functionary was brother-in-law to one of the doctors, 
and a relation to the other, and although not displeased for dis- 
charging a duty which would bring his medical friends a guinea 
or two each, yet he felt that their honour and integrity were in 
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KuBie degree impeaclieil by Jonbting for a mumeiit lliEil Ibc ilealli 
biitl occurred id Ihe way deucribed by them. 

Wormwood prayed thr an adjournment till the nurae would 
bu brought back from Dublin, and Lbe atleiidaucG of some ollter 
witnesses procured wboae evidence he deemed necessary fur a 
full and satisfactory investigaliou. 

" You are not come bure to teach me my business, I presume, 
Mr, Attorney from Dublin," said ihe coroner, with an air of 
(ligniiy. 

" By no meano," replied Wormwood ; "but I am come here 
lo assist in eliciting the truth in a cane which appears to me to 
wear a very suspicious aspect. Tour worship cannot go on 
without witnesses." 

" To elicit irulb is my object always ; and 1 can tell you, Mr. 
Attorney, wbeii I go in pursuit of it 1 shall not call at your 
office in Dublin. As to witnesses, I see many here waiting to 
be examined, who were served at your desire with my summons 
to attend. You faave been beating up for testimony since you 
came to Wexford, and now indeed you call for an adjoummeut. 
You ought to know, sir, that this is not an inquiry at your suit ; 
it ia one on the part of our sovereign lord the king, to ascertain 
vhen, where, how, and in what manner the deceased — barony 
constable, what is the name of the individual now lying dead 
iben and there ?" 

Constable^" Ob ! it's only a little child, your worship ; I 
believe no one knows its name." 

The coroner proceeded — " I tell you, sir, that this is an 
inquiry on the part of our sovereign lord ihe king, who has 
empowered me, by my precept, to call together twelve or more 
)oya] subjects — good men and true — lo ascertain when, where, 
how, and m what maimer, an individual — name unknown— now 
lying dead in the parish of Oilgate, barony of Scaravage, lowu- 
Jand of Inchpruck, county of Wexford, and kingdom of Ireland, 
BWne by his death. That ia my duly, sir, and 1 am sure atW 
being twenty-one years in the high judicial station I have the 
bonour lo Gil, I know bow to discharge it. Take the book, Mr. 
luror, and hearken to your oath. Constables, keep silence out- 
■do there, and don't be talking about search warrants for stolen 
bwl, whilst I am performing the higbduty of administering the 
iumrV oath. Come, sir, hearken lo your oath. ' You shall 
Kelt and truly try, and diligently inquire, when, where, how, 

l>nd in what manner'— G d it, will you stop your noise 

outside there whilst I am administering the juror's oath ; this is 
ao place to be talking about trespass of goau and pounding of 
,l»Ul« ; it is one thing to sit as a magistrate, and another as a 
coroner: when this inquest is over, you can go on with these 
a. But i can tell you, beforehand, that the fowl never was 
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stolen. I dined at Squire GQlIiver's yesterdayi and eat my shars 
of a fine fat turkey that was one of what Devereux siud wad stole 
from him ; his wife made a present of them to the landlord^ and 
was then sifraid to tell her husband. That's the upshot of that 
story. Silence there. Come, sir, hearken to your oath. * Ton 
shall well and truly try, and diligently inquire — ' " 

A constable here cried out, ** There's a young woman, your 
worship, with a child in her arms, wanting to force into the 
court." 

'* Come, come, I must exercise my authority^ and commit any 
one who shall for the future attempt to disturb the proceedings/' 

Mr. Wormwood here remarked that as his worship seem^ to 
act in the double, and, he should add, inconsistent, capacity ct 
coroner and magistrate, he might, with the less inconvenience to 
himself, adjourn the inquest as soon as he had sworn the jury, 
and attend to his magisterial duties, which seemed to be very 
pressing. 

'^ What's this I hear ?" said his worship, becoming fiercely 
indignant, ** inconsistent in my conduct in acting as magistrate 
and coroner, eh ! Is that what you say, Mr. Attorney from 
Dublin ? I was a magistrate when I was appointed coroneft 
and I have acted as one ever since without being questioned ; 
the people all came to me, and I settle their disputes without 
having recourse to such men as you are. I keep them out of 
law. My father had a good estate ; be was a magistrate also, 
and he never let a tenant stop a day on it who brought an action 
against another tenant ; he used to settle all disputes. I copy 
so far after him, and never let any one go to law that I can pre- 
vent. What are magistrates for but to decide every thing P As 
to your courts in Dublin, I was never in them, moA I hope I 
never will ; I'd as soon go in amongst a den of th^veg. Having 
said so much, sir, I now tell you to keep yourself quiet. Jiuit 
keep»your toe in your pump, or I'll commit you while you'd be 
saying amen. I know my duty and my power ; the lord lienten- 
ant dare not move me from my office^ Come, now, be silenty 
every mother's son of you." 

^^ I presume," said Wormwood, ^^ that your office continnee 
dum se bene gesserit.^^ 

*' Continues what ? Should continue dumb, and what else 
do you say P Oh ! I see that a friendly caution is of no use to 
you ; I should commit you at once, but I'll be content to put 
you out of court. Constables, show that Dublin jackeen the 
colour of the walls outside." 

^^ I have come hereto assist professionally in this investigation, 
and I claim my right to be present ; if I have said any thing to 
ofiend your worship, I can only say I did not intend it ; butyoa 
insulted me grossly." 
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"Tbere i>t nolhittg ill said biitwbat isill taken, aud you ougbt 
to be greatly obliged to me t'ur not sending you to goal ; but I 
see, af^er all, you are a bad lawyer ; you have no right to be 
pmfessionally here ; we don't waul your assistance except you 
wish to he sworn as a witness, and if you do you shall be called 
in. Constables, put him outside, and put hb name on the list 
of witnessesif he wishes to be examined." 

The order of the worthy coroner was forthwith obeyed, and as 
, Wormwood left the house he declared be would report the case 
I to the lurd chancellor. 

I " t» it the chancellor he's threatening me with ?" said his 
I worship. " His lordship may go bang himself any day he likes 
I for all I care, and provided he would do so in the county of 

Wexford, the sooner the better." 
' After two or three other interruptions, this celebrated func- 
I tion&ry swore the jury, and proceeded to examine the witnesses. 
The woman at whose house the nurse and child lodged was 
1 first examined. She deposed that they came there a few weeks 
I previous ; the nurse told her the cbild'a name was Norberry, 
I and that it was heir Co a great fortune, about which a law-suit 
I waa going on ; it was ailing when it came there, and seemed to 
I gel worse every day, although every care and atieution was paid 
I lo it ; the nurse had plenty of money, and doctors Leech and 
[ Flam were called in to attend it ; they would, of course, be able 
' to (ell what ailed it." 

" Clear and conclusive evidence," said the coroner. " The 
depositions must be read over to that Dublin prig, Just to show 
bin) how we do business here." 

The two doctors, who were men of skill and good practice 
in that part of the country, wen; examined. They de- 
posed (hat they bad been called in to attend a sick child, as 
11 aescrihed by the last witness, and found it affected by water on 
^m tlw brain ; they deemed the case incurable from the first, but the 
^B child would have lived much longer had it not been attacked with 
^H quinsey; itsurvived butafew daysunderthe doubtecomplaint ; 
^r Iheyhad xaadeijwsl mortem examination, which fully bore out ^^J 

I) the truth of their evidence; the nurse repreuented the child lo ^^H 
be an orphan named Robert Norberry, wb» would be entitled to ^^| 
• very large fortune, and they had no reu^n to doubt what she ^^| 
tfUted. ^H 

Wrirmwood was then called in, the depositions read over to ^^H 
fitm, and being a^ked if he had any evidence to give, he seemed ^^H 
sadlypuzzled what to think, and replied in the negative. ^^H 

I " Tlib," said the coroner, " is thegreat case about which this ' 

I Dublin attorney has been making so much noise in the country 
I aiiice he came here ; and all I know is, that if we bad many like 
I faim, who would cause an inquest to^e held upon every brat tl)Bt ^^m 
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died in the country with quinsey, small-pox, or any other com- 
plaint, it would be good times for me. There is no doubt what- 
ever, but I approve highly of circumspection and watchfulness 
with regard to sudden deaths ; and every good subject of the 
king should be aiding and abetting their discovery, with a view, 
in the first place, to uphold the dignity of the ancient and high 
office of coroner, and in the next place to bring guilty parties to 
justice where deaths take place from lawless violence ; but in the 
present no such motive actuated this Dublin attorney." 

Here the foreman of the jury, to whom this extraordinary 
address was directed, bowed assent, and two or three of his 
brethren turned to him, and said in a tone loud enough to be 
heard by all present, '* He has, with his usual ability, taken 
the attorney's measure ; he is stating the real facts." 

Thus encouraged, the worshipful functionary proceeded — » 
" Yes, gentlemen, we have been called here by an attorney to hold 
this inquiry, not with a view to sustain the laws, but either to gra- 
tify a spirit of revenge against some party not before us now, or 
probably to possess himself of whatever property the deceased 
might ultimately become entitled to. We, of course, cannot 
exactly tell what his motives were, but from his conduct in court 
to-day you may fairly judge if I be much mistaken." 

Here the foreman again bowed assent, and was supported by 
the approving voices of his brother jurors, whilst unfortunate 
Wormwood was writhing with rage, which was suppressed by 
the presence of half a dozen yeomen, armed with old Queen 
Anne muskets, and as many more barony constables, all ready 
to convey any delinquent to prison who might disturb the court 
whilst his worship was delivering his charge. There seemed to 
be that understanding between the coroner, the constables, the 
doctors, and the jury, which is generally the result of an identity 
of interests. The constables were the heralds who conveyed 
the pleasing intelligence of violent or accidental deaths, and 
were always welcomed with delight, and treated to the best fare 
the coroner's house could afford. The doctors shared their fees 
with his worship, and often certified tbat parties were poisoned 
who died from the effects of intoxication. (That, however, 
would be no great violation of truth.) This gave employment 
to the barony constables, who were then paid whilst on duty, to 
search for the supposed criminals, and whilst thus engaged they 
generally stumbled upon another case of sudden death, which 
put his worship in motion again ; and as it was desirable that he 
should in all cases be able to obtain juries with the least possible 
delay, he frequently ordered dinner and poiteen for them at the 
next public house, so that there was some profit as well as honour 
connected with their office. The union of sentiment that existed 
between all these parties wits therefore admirable, and might 
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I fltTve as a nnnii'l for a form of govemrpeut where every man 

uld have no intertiHt in ujiholiliug llie state, and preserving 

Hhfl instilHtions of the country from the changes which frequently 

ise from divisions amongst the people. Such was the popit- 

rily of the worthy functionary, that if the govemtnent 

IstlempteJ to remove him, most probably the yeomen would have 

[thrown down their arms, the barony eonslables become White- 

■iHtys, uud the independent voters of the county refused to vote 

' r the friends or connections of any one who had any Ihiog to 

,y in the transaction. His worship wan therefore perfectly 

becuri* in his place, uo matier what complaints might me made 

[gainst him, and he laughed to scorn the idle threat of Worm- 

Ivood, who had no one present to bear testimony for him. 

The jury brought in a verdict ihat the child died from natural 

KjcauHVs, and the attorney returned to Dublin hardly able to bear 

a against the weight of sorrow, disappointment, and vexation, 

jiich preyed upon him. He saw that there was an end of the 

luit, and that the golden harvest which he had expected to reap 

1 been blighted. On his arrival in town, he found a notice 

lefore him, to stay proceedings, as the suit had been abated, and 

tailing upon him to pay a considerable sum tn the shape of costs, 

m account of some Inches of which he had been guilty, and 

Mbich arose from his attention to the inquest in the country, and 

Oiis efforts to discover that some trick had been played with re- 

card to the death of the heir. A complication of troubles and 

Sbappoinlments, at the moment when he fancied be watt about 

\Uf bring the suit to a successful issue, had driven him almost to 

tieapair, and he was only consoled by recollecting that he had 

Another suit in hands, where his success, and the total ruin of an 

■Id and inveterate enemy were placed beyond the possibility of a 

Huaht. As those salutary retlections crossed his mind, he ex- 

vlaimed, " Con any thing be so exquisite as to witness the 

, the ruin, the prostration, the sorrow, the misery of an 

Envenomed, malignant, and once dangerous foe ? No ; there are 

Ktter days in store for me, and I will live to enjoy them. If I 

rare been defeated by the villain Gripe, 1 have defeated a still 

it4;r villain, ifii bepossible that one could be found. I never 

wGripe, except by name, until thepresent suit was instituted, 

til,af1er all, be has done noihing — has taken no advantage but 

lal which the law sanctions ; and if he has been able to bribe 

e tiHrse to eiiher cause the death of the heir, or put him out 

i« way, and substitute another in his place witiiout detection, 

ly proves bis skill ; it was what a man of business and of 

lb« world ought to have done. It was all fair, exceedingly fair, 

Um) I have gut a lesson by which 1 may profit. 1 admire you, 

" ' e ; 1 admire you exceedingly ; and 1 would be a great fuul 

d|ierpi'tual diwonlent because you defeated n 
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when so much enjoyment awaits me." After thus soliloquising, 
Wormwood walked down stairs to bis office, gave an order to 
his clerk to attend to the taxation of the costs which Gripe 
claimed in the cause of Norberry, a lunatic, and directed that 
the proceedings in the other cause, where his triumph was cer- 
tain, should not be delayed a moment. '^ Issue," said he, ^' at 
once an attachment for contempt for not putting in an answer 
to my supplemental bill, although I know the ruined wretch has 
not in the world what would pay for the parchment upon which 
it must be engrossed. No matter, let him be arrested, and a 
receiver placed over his property ; he shall end his life in a goal.'* 
So saying, Wormwood sat down to his business, endeavouring 
to forget the unfortunate result of the Norberry suit, and the 
contumelious treatment he received at the hands of the Wexford 
coroner. It was no doubt a trial sufficient to test the patience 
of any attorney, and his enduring powers were stretched still 
further when his clerk brought him back word that Qripe had 
obtained a taxation behind his back, with an immediate order 
for the payment of the costs in question Upon this news being 
conveyed to him, he raved, swore, foamed at the mootb, and 
exclaimed that be would be well satisfied to suffer eternal 
punishment if he could have revenge on Gripe. He could, how- 
ever, get the taxation overhauled, but as he had eventually to 
pay costs, a few shillings or a few pounds were of no great con- 
sequence, and if he was to go over the business again it would 
only remind him of his defeat in the Norberry suit ; so he made 
up his mind to pay the demand, and have done with Gripe. He, 
however, vowed vengeance, and he was often heard to declare 
that he had never determined upon doing harm to any individual 
that he was not able to accomplish bis purpose, or gratify his 
revenge in some way or other. He sat down, uid wrote at con- 
siderable length in his memorandum-book, a full account of his 
transactions with Gripe, and the bad treatment he had received 
from the Wexford functionary, and recorded a vow at the bot- 
tom of his statement, that he would be revenged of both, 
although he believed the latter would be reached with difficulty. 
At the same time there was no knowing what might turn up, 
and he would keep him on his list, so that his memory might be 
refreshed whenever an opportunity to put his intentions into 
execution should occur. Notwithstanding the result of the in- 
quest, he was by no means satisfied that the heir had not been 
put out of the way, and his suspicions upon this head were 
strengthened by the fruitless attempts he had made to discover 
where the nurse was when he came back to Dublin ; but under 
the circumstances it was impossible that he could do any thing 
to extricate himself from the difficulty in which he was involved, 
so there was nothing left for the present but to sit down and 
chew the bitter cud of disappointment. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Afteb the termmation of the proceedings under the commis- 
sioners of lunacy in the manner already stated, Gripe and his 
client walked together to the office of the former in St. Andrew 
Street. " This is a highly satisfactory termination of the pro- 
ceedings," said Swingsnap, as they went along ; " our most san- 
guine expectations could hardly have anticipated such a result as 
this ; but do you think that the tongues of scandal can catch 
bold of any thing ? You know 1 am tenacious of my fame, as I 
am about to be called to the bar, and also to a seat in the Irish 
house." 

" You need not h&ve the smallest apprehenmons about the 
matter," said Gripe ; " every thing has been done with such care 
and circumspection, that the tongue of calumny cannot utter a 
suspicion with regard to our proceedings. The commission 
was legally issued, commissioners presided, and a jury regularly 
empannelled ; and then as to the treatment in the asylum, we 
are not accountable for that. Doctor Deering bearu a high 
character; he visits at the Castle ; has many of the aristocracy 
for his patients, and no one can ever imagine that he treated the 
lunatic in any other way than that which the nature of bis com> 

glaint warranted. Indeed I am quite certain of that fact myself; 
ut now that the old fellow is gone, and has left all bis wealth 
behind him, he must be interred with some pomp and solemnitj'. 
A few pounds additional laid out on his funeral may stifle any ill- 
natured remarks, even if huHy people were inclined to make them." 
" I agree with you," said the client, " and in this, as well as 
in legal matters, I will wholly submit to your judgment and 
diacrelion. I think we must have a respectable funeral." 

"A magnificent funeral," added Gripe. " I will go now and 
give directions to Mr. Muffle, the undertaker, to do the thing in 
style ; he is a friend of mine, and has already buried two or thrive 
of my richest clients ; and as in the present case, I really know 
not whether I profited more by their death than if they had lived 
longer. Muffle is an excellent fellow, and he shall have the 
fbneralof your uncle. You and I shall attend as chief mourners, 
the doctor shall occupy the second carriage, and it might be well 
if we were to have Muggleten there too." 

"Yea," said Swingsnap; "we shall all then be going boms 
vitfa our work, like the tailors," 
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" Oh ! my young friend," rejoined Gripe, " you have reason 
to be facetious ; but there is a time for all things, and reserve 
your jokes for another occasion ; be guided by your legal adviser 
and preceptor." 

** Very well," said the client, with a serious air, " you are my 
mentor, and I trust I shall prove myself a disciple worthy of 
such a master ; but tell me seriously how it will be about the 
money the doctor got for the support of the lunatic ? Surely he 
is not entitled to keep it, as the death occurred so soon." 

*^ I fear," replied Gripe, *' that this perpetual penchani you 
have to be looking after trifles — this penny wise and pound fool- 
ish system — will only lead to troubles and difficulties that yoo 
do not foresee. The thing could never have been managed 
without the doctor, and we are very safe if he cries * quits' as the 
matter stands." 

Swingsnap, although far from being satisfied, was silent, and 
the rebuke which he received prevented him from making any 
inquiry then about the bags of gold, which had been deposited 
in the strong box of Gripe a few weeks previously. 

The gentlemen separated for the evening — Gripe to give 
instructions to Muffle to convey the remains of old Norberry to 
his last home in splendour, and Swingsnap, who inherited tbe 
love of money peculiar to his family, to consider how be conld 
best re'scue the property of his deceased relative from the fangs of 
the avaricious and crafty attorney. 

Muffle, who owed Gripe a bill of costs, was directed by him 
to spare no expense, and when the job was finished to send him 
in his bill with a receipt to it, credit for which would be given 
in the account for costs. A promise was made at the same time 
by the worthy attorney that he would soon put other good jobs 
in the way of the undertaker. 

The funeral was conducted upon a very respectable scale^ ands 
on the second morning following, the remains of old Norberry 
were conveyed from the asylum, followed by a long line of car- 
riages, three- fourths of which were empty, and deposited in the 
vaults underneath the church of St. Patrick, where a handsome 
monument was erected inside the building, to mark Che spot 
where they lay. 

In a few weeks after the funeral. Gripe was directed by Us 
young client to call in the amount of the various bonds, mort- 
gages, money in the funds, and other securities to which he was 
entitled as heir to his deceased uncle. But whilst preparations 
were being made for tbe performance of this agreeable duty, pro- 
ceedings were, as already stated, commenced by Wormwood, 
with the view to establish the right of Old Hawk's child to the 
property. 

Swingsnap, who thought he had the immense wealth of his 
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uncle nearly secure in Ium pocket, heard the intelligence 
dismay. Notices were served upon all parties having property 
in their bands belonging to the late Mr. Norberry, or owing 
him money, directing that they sbuuld nut part with or pay 
■way the same until a receiver in the cause would be appointed, 
or a decree of the court made, commanding them to do so. 
AmongBt others, a notice to this effect was served upon tiripe, 
which he at once put into the hands of his client, decluring that 
such was always his respect for the law, that not even in the 
amaltcst particular would he violate it, and he should therefore 
keep whatever money he bad belonging to the deceased sealed 
up until an order with regard to it would be made. 

Swingsnap, who had on the morning of the day upon which 
he received this intelligence been called to the bar, and desig- 
nated for shortness Counsellor Swing, made his first ex parte 
motion in bis own cause, and was most favourably beard by the 
cnart. His application was that a sum of money should be 
ordered to be placed to the credit of the cause, to be applicable to 
the payment of costs incurred in resisting a most unfounded 
claim to the properly which had been set up by parties who in- 
duced a litigious attorney to act for them in Ibe matter. A 
conditional oider was granted, but when Wormwood came to 
sbow cause against it, be put in such a tenitic string of atfidavils, 
acciiBing bis opponents of false and unjust proceedings under the 
cummif'sion ot lunacy, that the court refused to make the order 
absolute. 

Swiugttnap, or Swing, as the young counsellor was called, made 
K bard fight upon the occasion, and one of the judges declared 
tbat it was with reluclance he was obliged to decide against him. 

" Well," said Gripe, when the motion was over, " I will seal 
up whatever money 1 may have left after paying the costs of the 
Itmacy proceedings, and be prepared to hand it over untouched, 
if ■ receiver should be granted, as 1 have no doubt there will." 

'* Won't you," said Swingsnap, " pay the costs of the present 
proceedings against us out of what you have on hands, the amoant 
of which 1 do not know up to this moment ?" 

" No," replied Gripe ; " that would be disobejing the order 
of the court for which I have such a profound respect. The 
oast 1 can do ih, to take out of it the cosu incurred in the 
lunacy proceedings, and the amount of the funeral expenses, 
which will be considerable ; if I touched it after the order of the 
court, and the refusal of our application, 1 would be liable to be 
aUacbed." 

" Where then," said Swingsnap, half choked with suppressed 
rag*! " shall funds be obtained to carry on the suit t*" 

" iliere will, of course," said Gripe, " be a receiver appoialad 
adliian^ and perhaps after we have proceeded for 
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an allocation order for costs may be made, but nntil then I must 
look to you for funds." 

^' Why," said^Swingsnap, inflating his cheeks and foaming at 
the mouth, *Ms this the result of our glorious anticipations of 
gain ? It would have been better that we never had any thing to 
do with this affair." 

" It is the law — the law, my dear young friend, which should 
be always not only obeyed but reverenced." 

"May I ask you," said Swingsnap, still endeavouring to master 
his feelings, " if you have counted over the gold ? You stated 
that one of your reasons for not including the amount of it in the 
deed, was that it might be useful to me in entering on my pro* 
fession, in case claimants should appear from whom it ought to 
be kept secret. I don't want it now for my own use, but I 
think you ought to apply it to sustaining our rights in the 
present proceedings ; and, by the way, you never told me yet 
what the amount was ; perhaps you would favour me with that 
information now ?" 

" Well done, my lawyerling,"' said Gripe, with a sarcastic 
sneer ; " well done, by Jove ; there is a young fellow called to 
the bar, wanting an old, an experienced, a highly respectable soli- 
citor, to violate the law, and leave himself subject to be thrust 
into prison under an attachment. No, no ; I shall not appro- 
priate funds sealed up by order of the court to any purpose* 
until that order or injunction be dissolved ; and then as to favour- 
ing you with information about the amount, it is not in my 
power at present. The whole sum is in my safe as I got it, with 
the exception of the thousand guineas given to the doctor, 
which, to say the truth, was fairly earned by him. I may add, 
that as soon as I shall add up my costs, and get the amount of 
the funeral expenses furnished to me, I will recompense myself 
out of the sum in hands. I shall then seal up the remainder, 
and if I should chance to count it, why I may give you the 
information you require ; but in any case you will have to 
provide funds for the suit. At the same time, I shall not take 
a shilling from you but the sums out of pocket. Indeed, 1 fear, 
Mr. Swingsnap, that you are infected with the family complaint, 
inordinate love of money." 

« By ," said Swingsnap, " this is intolerable ; it cannot 

be borne much longer ; I'd sooner be dead and than be 

obliged to submit to such injustice, coupled as it is, with the 
grossest insult." 

" Calm your fury," said Gripe, " you know your man — if you 
don't wish to defend the suit, why let it drop to the ground and 

let the of a publican's daughter get the Norberry property, 

which, in my opinion, amounts to upwards of sixty thousand 
pounds, exclusive of the trifle which fell into my hands, and 
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] wtiicb will barbly pay me the expensfs of tUe lunacy proceedings 
I and Ihv funeral. Let the matter drop, and I shall be well an- 
1 lufied ; I am part paid as far a» matters have gouu, and so, if 
I yon pleaae, Mr. Swiugsnap, let as cry quila," 

He «aw the net ttuit v&a cast around him, and that if he 
1 to break through it he would only multiply the didi- 
^f his case, and with that quick return from rage to self- 
Jon for which he was so remarkable, he said in a subdued 

Ml promised to obey all your commands, and submit my 

PJfldgiDent to your's, and i don't know why it is that I have not 

I proper command over myself: proceed in your defence in the 

r MJt, and any assistance I can give ishall be freely granted." 

"Ah! my dear young friend," said Qripe, shaking him 

Wknuty by the hand, "my expectations of your high promise an 

a lawyer shall not be disappointed : 1 withdraw any thiii^ harsh 

that 1 tNiid of yuu iC moment ngo, and 1 now undertake not to 

Mk money from you but as you can conveniently give it, and if 

yna da not succeed in the end, I shall mako a present of tlie 

Kinouol of my costs, except the money out of pocket." 

Swingsnap thanked him, and they were apparently frii'nds 
af[miu,Bltlioiigh a deep rooted enmity to each other existed in the 
bre«4ta of both. Gripe look the most active measures for tlie 
delimce, and after neiirly three years litigation lht> suit was ter- 
minated in tlic manner already described, and during its pragres!t 
Swtngsnap advanced various sums of money to defray the ex- 
fttusea out of pocket. 

Within a few munlhsafter the death of the heir and the rom- 
plete triumph over Wormwood, Swingsnap thought it time to 
MTD « setllemenE with his solicitor, and all particulars ascer- 
tuaed with regard to the amount of his uncle's property, for hft 
«MttU then in [H-rfect ignorance upon the subject, except as far 
urnmuDrwent. In the mean time the best possible under- 
flaiidiug exbted between himself and Gripe. Entertainments to 
celebrate their good fortune were respectively given by them, at 
I wfaicb large numbers of the leading men of Dubl in jjfere present. 
I Huvever, the day of reckoning should come at last, and as long 
I accounts about money matters are always diflicull to settle, and 
I Tery often lead to ill feelings and animosities between old friends, 
it wu easy to foresee that transactions such an occurred between 
I Uripe and his client would be rather difficult to arrange, and the 
I noni delay of course the more difficulty. He repeatedly called 
I for (lie bill of costs which he knew ho would have to pay, and 
1 vhich he suspected would be growing plethoric in proportion to 
**« lime it might remain unfurnished; but Gripe always post- 
poned the matter under one pretence or another, unlil his client 
e^oipletely lost his usual patience. Whilst in thi» state of mind 
**»H»dooe day at his office, and in preaenceof twoorthreeof 
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bis clerks be said, ** Mr. Gripe, 1 cannot brook tbis delay any 
longer ; I mast have the costs furnished, credit given for tbe 
sums paid by me whilst the suit was going on, and an accurate 
account returned of tbe money and securities which you got 
into your possession the day my unfortunate uncle was sent to 
tbe asylum." 

'< What money are you talking of?" said Gripe. " I have no 
recollection of what you allude to, and now, in the absence of 
documents and vouchers I cannot at this moment tax my memory 
with having received any money for any particular purpose." 

He felt almost electrified ; but with that habitual command 
which be had over himself, he affected a smile, and said, 
*^ I see, Mr. Gripe, you are in a joking humour to-day, and I 
must only call on you when you are more serious and inclined 
to speak about business." 

** Oh, my dear friend," said Gripe, *'you dine with me to-day^ 
and perhaps we may talk of business afterwards; but yon know 
it has been a good business for you, and you ought to be well 
satisfied to let matters rest as they are for some time." 

**Let it be so," said Swingsnap, **but most undoubtedly the 
bill of costs must be furnished without any further delay, and per* 
haps you might as well just now direct one of your clerks to run 
his eye over the account, and see at a hasty tot, without taking 
in the shillings or pence, how much money I gave you whilst 
the suit was going on — that is, what credits I am entitled to on 
foot of your entire claim against me." 

''Well, bless my soul," said Gripe, *'I thought we were to 
say nothing about accounts at present ; but you have sueh a 
penchant for making inquiries about money that I foresee yoa 
will die rich. But, before you go further, sign this declaration, 
and put this yellow boy in your pocket." Here he handed him 
a guinea, '^ 

He viewed the coin, turned it two or three times in his haadi 
and after striking it on the desk beside him, in order to jodga 
of its genuineness by its sound, he relaxed the stem conntenanoe 
he had assumed, and put it in his pocket. 

The clerks who baa been in the office when tbe converaatioo 
about credits and bills of costs commenced, were called away 
about business, and the attorney and client were alone together. 
*' My young friend," said Gripe, 'Met me now take this oppor- 
tunity to give you a short lesson that may be useful as well to a 
barrister as to an attorney. It is this : if ever you are questioned 
before witness with regard to sums of money received by you, 
never admit any thing. The memor}' of man is very frail with 
regard to matters of detail or minute facts; but there can be no 
mistake where nothing is admitted, in fad; where every thing is' 
denied. If I happened to say before a man of a weak memory nr 
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maJdy inlellect, Ihat I got ahundred pounds, be might multipljr 
jl by five, and still think he was telling the irnth ; but where 
Ihere is a ^iieral and uniform denial at all limes, there can bu 
^no mistake about it, and no man can ever pick an aiA)»»/)«iV out 
-of you." Here the worthy atlorney looked round the room, 
and having closed the donr, continued : " To he Biire, I have got 
R7era) large sums of money from you, ail of which you shall get 
redit for ; ibe money loo which I received on the day that yoor 
incle was »snt to the asylum shall be fairly accounted for to the 
ut shilling. Yon will not ihen.my dear friend, find fault with 
Dfl for not deviating from one of the most useful rules ever ob- 

Krved by any memberof the legal profession, and indeed I might 
d by all men in Ibeir transactions with one another." 
Gripe, as he finished the sentence, rubbed his bands briskly 
together, and, alTerling a smile, advanced towards Swingsnap, 
■rbo tomed about and fiew out of the room, uttering a most ter- 
rific oaili, as he banged the door after him, that lie would be no 
longer the victim of such villainy and deceit. Oripe, who was 
iBlotmded at the sudden, although not altogether unexpected 
ehange which alfitirH were likely Ui take, ran to Ibe street after 
'fats client, but be had disappeared. A messenger was then de> 
>atclie(i to bis honse, with a request that he should return until 
» might hear one word by way of explanation, but he had not 
, me home. 

' The attorney had some friends to dine with him that day, and 
nongst the rest a Connaught gentleman named Kirwin, who 
afl then one of the most celebrated fire-eaters amongst the pug- 
nacious sons of the West. The occurrence that took place 
between himself and Swingsnap put him in a fit of abstraction 
that made him almost forget the namesof the visitors; and when 
Kirwin, who was one uf the first who had arrived, entered the 
tvccplion room, he mistook him for another genlleman who was 
'd fbnn one of the company, and who was as remarkable fur his 
|Diet and peaceable conduct a^ the other was for bis fighting 
■opmsities. 

*' Why," said Kirwin, " wliat is the matter with you ? Ton 
nok OS lachrymose as if you were to be shivering on a daisy to- 
jDorrow. [ did not look half so minister-like the evening before 
1 fovght my ninth duel, alihongb that is an unlucky number, 
1 many friends wlwrn I knew went on gloriously till they 
to to it, and then they were sure to be hit. However) I 
weA thembicon, and 1 can never be vanquished." 
"What," said Gripe, in a hurried and excited voice, "put 
' B tjjoaght of duelling and shooting into your head at this mo- 
mt ? Did you hear anything that would lead you to think 
lat I by any possibility could be engaged in such an afi'air?" 
" " ' f honour I did not," replied Kirwin ; " but I soo 
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that there is * an affair* either in hands or in petto /* and then 
dashing over towards his host and tapping him playfully on the 

shoulder : " We will have fine fun I promise you, by G we 

will ; I'll be your man, and it appears to me most fortunate that 
I came here to-day.'* 

The remainder of the guests arrived immediately afterwards, 
dinner passed over, and the gentlemen having sent the decanters 
through four or five circulating courses, were mellow and merry 
when a thundering knock came (o the door. 

" I smell fire in that knock, by G ," said Kirwin ; ** the 

applicant for admission is on fighting business, I'd bet a rump 
and dozen ; hurrah for fun !" 

Gripe looked pale, and observed to Eirwin that his merriment 
was of a very heartless character. 

^* What is it all about P" said one and the other of the^ests. 
*' Who is to breakfast on bullets P" said an old attorney named 
Irwin, as he placed a glass of ^' bee's wing" between him and the 
light ; *Mt is not my ifriend Gripe, I am sure, for although he is 
considered one of the best sharpshooters in his profession, I know 
he prefers parchment to powder ; and as to you, Kirwin, no man 
would have anything to do with you except he wished to com- 
mit suicide in a respectable way. With regard to the rest of the 
company, I can answer for them that they are not fighting mea, 
and no one would send any of them a message, so that you most 
be mistaken." 

" Many a message sent on such a speculation," said Kirwin. 

^* Then you are not the man for whom such an invitation could 
be intended," replied Irwin. 

Here the servant came into the room almost breathless. 

" What is the matter, Robert ?" said Gripe. 

** Oh I sir, there is a gentleman in the small back-parlonr, who 
told me he would not leave the house until he saw you. I said 
first you were not at home, and he told me you were. I then 
said that you never saw any one after dinner, and he replied that 
he would not go without seeing you. I am sure, sir, he means 

nothing good ; he has the very d in his countenance, and 

I'd advise you, sir, not to see him. I'll call the groom to help 
me to put him out." 

" Who is right ?" said Kirwin, exultingly. " Did not I tell 
you there was fire in the knock P But take care, let no insult 
be offered to the gentleman. I would feel myself disgraced for 
ever if any man coming about * an affair of honour' to the house 
of a friend where I happened to be, should be treated impro- 
perly. We must see what he is about ; and I promise you he 
will have to pull down his colours, or fighting Jack Kirwm is 
not a living man." 
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Urlpe, wUo was at first inclined to act upon thesuggeatiun of 
tlie servant, felt that if be did so ht; would only raise up auotlier 
opponent, perhaps still more dangerous, so he thought it better 
to tiecure the friendsihip and assistance of Kirwin iti the matter, 
in the hope that he would become the principal himself. " Kir- 
win," said he, " I must leave this matter in your hands. I am 
certain that the gemleman who now wishes to see me is the 
bearer of a hostile message from a client of mine, who wishes to 
shoot me to get rid of a bill of costs." 

" Who is he ?" said Kirwin. 

" That graceless lillain, young Swingsnap the lawyer," re- 
plied (iripe. 

"Ag»odshot, by Jupiter." replied Kirwin, " and a fellow 
who bas been often heard to declare that be would tight bis way 
to promotion ; but he has not experience, so wo need not be 
afraid." 

*• Oh ! I won't light him," said Gripe, " for the reasons I tell 
you ; he owes me a large bill of costs, and if he took me down 
by a chance shot lie fancies the debt would be paid, and if I 
should shoot him 1 will lose my money." 

" That apology won't avail you," said Kirwin," unless Ihe 
dispute out of which the message arose was concerning the debt 
due by your challenger." 

" That is exactly what occurred. He called on me relative 
to those costs, and thought to get admissions from me before my 
clerks that he paid me large sums of money in liquidation of 
thetD, whereas 1 never got a shilling from him ; it was aperpe- 
taal outlay on my part, and when 1 insisted upon getting money 
even on account, it appears that the reply is an invitation to 
fight him." 

"You are safe then," replied Kirwin, "if that be the exact 
«tal«of the cose. You need not light him till your demand is 
smtisfied." 

"I know that such is the etiquette," said Gripe, "andl wouM 
tbank you if you would see this fire-eating gentleman on my 
part, and give him hia answer." 

"You m,ust see him yourself first, and then refer him to me 
an your friend." 

" Very well," replied Gripe, " but this I am determined on 
— t^ere shall be no duel." 

then," rejoined Kirwin, " don't refer him to me, for 
determined that there shall, if there ought; but as the 
stands at present, it is not likely tbattbere will." 

red from ihe company, and repaired to meet his new 

he was almost eteelriiied with surprise when ho 

'- " of the aparlmenl, and beheld his old antagonist 

lemy, Wormwood. He supposed at first that 
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he had come upon some matter connected with the former liti- 
gation, but his mistake was soon corrected by the following^ sa- 
lutation : 

** Ton did not expect to meet me in your own boose, Mr. 
Gripe, and above all you did not expect to have met me upon 
business unconnected with our profession." 

" What, then, may your business be?" said Gripe, intermpt- 
ing him ; '* but let me tell you that, whatever it is, yoo bad 
great efirontery to come into my house. Come, sir, take your- 
self away in an instant." 

^* No, sir, I shall not take myself away until I discharge the 
duty I owe to my friend who sent me here. I have come, sir, 
on the part of Mr. Swingsnap, whom you first defrauded, and 
then insulted — ^at least be states so to me, and you know it does 
not require much proof to convince me of the fact; but these 
are all collateral matters. My friend has been insulted, aad I 
am come to arrange a meeting. Put me at once in commimi- 
cation with your friend ; my instructions are peremptory-^ no 
apology will be taken." 

'^ There is none going to be offered," said Gripe ; *' bat no 
message shall be received at your hands. Let any gentleman 
come here, and I shall refer him to a friend in an instant; he is 
here in the house ; but I may as well tell yon that Swingsnap shall 
have no shot at me until he discharges the heavy debt that he 
owes me. Ruffians are not to get rid of their liabilities by 
shooting their creditors. Come, sir, leave my house instantly.** 

'* Do you refuse to receive a message at my hands ?" said 
Wormwood. *' Mark me, if you do, 1 shall make it personal 
with m3rself, and you must fight me." 

" I would as soon meet a felon from Newgate," replied Gripe, 
** but let your new friend send any man of character here, and 
the matter will be speedily arranged. Come, leave my houae, 
sir, instantly." 

Wormwood was maddened almost to desperation: wosds ran 
high ; abusive epithets were applied by one, and paid back with 
interest by the other, until the attention of Eirwin and the party 
in the dining-room was attracted, and they all ran oat to the 
hall, where the belligerent parties had by this time arrived, to 
see what was the matter. 

When Wormwood saw this reinforcement, inflated as they 
were with wine, ho began to think it would have been much 
better for him to have taken the advice even of an enemy, and to 
have left the house when directed to do so; but Kirwin quieted 
his fears by proposing at once to become an arbitrator of the 
preliminary matter in dispute, namely, whether his friend Gripe 
could refuse receiving a message through Wormwood any more 
than any other person ; and, lawyer-like, he insisted that a deed 
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of submissioD should Ite executed, by botb parlies piomising, 
tmcondilioiially, to abide by bis decisiun. 

Gripe belitfved Ibat the fame of Kirwiti &» a fire-eater nould 
overawe Wormwood, and not wishing to raise up a new onemy 
where he might have a friend who, I'ur the splitting of a hair. 
Would atand a shut iti hi^ place, pledged hia honour to be guided 
eotirely by his advice. 

"i^l me bear," said Kirwin, "why yon refuse to receive & 
mesH&go by thi§ geolleman, or rather lo put him in commuQi- 
cation with your friend, wlio is to judge whether you ought to 
Gght or uot." 

" I have had," replied Gripe, " to do with this person profes- 
sioaally, and his conduct was so ungenllemauly, and, 1 will add, 
fraudulenr, that I could uot think ot'admitting him (othepusilion 
of a ge[illi<maQ ; and besides that, be was kicked out of a public 
court in Wexford, and he did nut resent it." 

"If the latter fact be true," said Kirwin, "he ia totally dis- 
^uslitied from acting either as principal or second, as no g(;ntle- 
man could bold iulerconrsc with him, but aa to frauds committed 
by one attorney upon another in th<^ir professional carcttr, Ihey 
cannot be recognised, unless Ibe ofiending party be disgraced by 
a Irial and conviction, or degraded by the judgus of the courts 
where he pracUses. Has either of these thingB been done P" 

"Neither, 1 admit," said Gripe; "but that he desi^rved to 
be degraded, is capable of proof." 

" Have the acts you complain of been confined to his practice 
m an attorney ?" 

"They have." 

" The Judges of the courts where he practiites did uot lake 
fogniiaiice of them ?" 

" No." 

" Nor can I ; ao that point is disposed of; but now as lo hav- 
ing been kicked, and not resenling it, he has earned another 
kicking by coming here, and 1 am the very man to pay what is 
dutt in ibat respecL" 

** That in moni than can be said of you in other respects," 
niil eld Irwin, who had, with the rest of the company, come io 
witnen what was going on, " It would be a rare ibing to see 
you pay your bill whefl due." 

"Never mind that, my old cock," said Kirwin. " You are 
a Contiaugbtmau yourself, and those who live in glass houses 
eoglil not be the first to throw stones." 

"True for yoo," said Irwin, "but if we don't pay in money 
we pay in malt. 1 recollect that a pedlar to whom my father 
uoce owed balf-a-cron~n came ioukinij; fur it, aud he kepi him stx 
months at his house living in prime style, sooner than pay him in 
"' " '" it liealing through the country by day aud 
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came every nigbt to Castle Irwin to eat and drink and sleep, all 
upon the strength of the half-crown. At length my poor father 
diedythe rascally pedlar actually sued me, as heir, for the debt 
which was a thousand times discharged, and I had to pay it with 
costs, amounting to ten times more than the original demand." 

" Come, come," said Kirwin,' * none of your old stories : just 
now I will listen to them with great pleasure over a glass of 
claret, as soon as this little affair is settled, which I trust will be 
speedily, as obstacle number one is already got over. " Then turn- 
ing to Wormwood, " Have you, sir, been kicked out of a public 
court in Wexford by a gentleman without calling him out ? Be 
explicit, sir, tell the truth ; if you admit you were, I shall 
merely apply my boot in a gentle way to the ignoble portion of 
your person, and never think of you again, but if you falsely 
deny it, I shall not only horse-whip you like a dog in the first 
public place I meet you, but you shall be posted as a liar and a 
coward throughout England, Ireland, Scotland, and France." 

** I will suffer all that ignominy without a complaint," replied 
Wormwood, " if there be any truth in the assertion." 

" Upon what authority," said Kirwin to Gripe, " have you 
made this statement ?" 

" I have it from the coroner of Wexford, who told me that 
Wormwood was so grossly offensive and ruffianly in his court 
that he had to order him to be kicked out, or did it himself, I 
am not positive which." 

" A dignified judge that," replied Kirwin ; '* but you ought to 
know, Mr. Gripe, that even if he did so, the party whom he 
treated with such indignity could no more call him out for it than 
be could call out one of the judges off the bench — many of 
whom are so testy and unmannerly that were it not for the legal 
shield which shelters them I would myself have called out every 
man-jack of them long since. The coroner, whilst discharging 
the duties of his office, no matter how he performs them, is de 
jure a judge, and cannot be called out, no matter what fantaatio 
tricks he plays before high heaven whilst so employed — that is 
a settled point in the code of honour, and sending a message to a 
man whom that code does not recognise as amenable to its laMrs 
would be considered as an act of cowardice ; so there is obstacle 
the second got rid of." 

" Well, then," said Gripe, " you know the third and insuper- 
able one ; a heavy debt is not to be got rid of by shooting the 
creditor. My demand against Swingsnap must be satisfied 
before you receive any hostile message from him on my account." 

'* Is the exact .amount of your demand ascertained ?'' inquired 
Kirwin. 

*' I know something of the transactions between the parties," 
said Wormwood, ^' and I will forfeit all I am possessed of on 
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earthy if, on a settlement of accounts, there would not be found 
a heavy balance on the other side.'' 

•* Mere assertions of either party cannot decide that point," 
observed Kirwin; ^'but that a demand was made by my friend 
is beyond all doubt, and that a dispute arose in consequence, which 
led to this message ; and until the matter is settled in some way, 
he need not fight. At the same time, I wish to heaven I 
was in his position. When any one owes me money I generally 
get it by a proposal to fight or pay. I believe you all recollect 
the a&ir of Captain Brummage and myself."' 

" I have heard something of it," said Irwin ; " but mention the 
facts to us now, for I dare say they are applicable to this case, 
and if they could serve as a precedent for putting yourself in the 
position of our friend Gripe, I venture to say he will have no ob- 
jection to hear them." 

" Well, then," continued Kirwin, " I won two hundred 
guineas from the captain one night at Daly's club-house, and he 
refused to pay it the next day when I sent for the amount, on 
the ground that he wa? drunk when he lost it. I got out of bed 
when this message was brought me, and having dressed and 

Ent my pistols in order, I waited till I knew the officers would 
e at mess. I then went to the barrack, and proceeded directly 
to the mess-room. There was a sentinel on the door who refused 
to let me in ; so I quietly knocked him down, and passed on. I 
went up to the mess table with a pistol in each hand, and de- 
manded my money or an instant meeting from Brummage. The 
colonel asked what was the matter, and i told him that one of 
bis officers refused to pay a debt under the disgraceful apology 
that he was drunk when it was contracted. It is unnecessary 
to give a detail of all that was said ; but the sequel of the story 
was, that I left the room with my money in my pocket." 

" I believe," said Gripe, " that Swingsnap would suffer to be 
shot, and go to a hot place after, sooner than pay a just debt." 

** Then," replied Kirwin, " what may be the amount of your 
demand against him ?" 

** There is a long unsettled account between us, and I could 
not tell at this moment." 

" Well, then, after all due credits given, how much, at a 
rough guess, would you be entitled to ?" 

•* I really think, that two thousand pounds would hardly pay 
me, after giving credit for any trifle that may have come into my 
hands." 

" The matter can be easily arranged," said Kirwin. " You 
admit that there is an unsettled account, and that there may be 
about two thousand pounds due to you on foot of it. I propose 
then, that that sum be lodged by your challenger in tlie hands 
of a mutual friend, to abide the settlemout ; that, if it be found 
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due to you, it shall be banded over to you or your heirs ; if not, 
that it be returned to the party depositing it. This arrangement 
will place you on an equal footing ; and if it be agreed to by the 
gentleman who has brought me the message,'! at once arrange a 
meeting for five to-morrow morning." 

Gripe stared about him with a kind of half frantic amazement, 
and was unable to utter a sentence in reply ; but Wormwood, 
who knew very well how the facts of the case were, agreed at 
once to the proposal. He said, '* he happened to have so much 
money in his house, and he would, within an hour, deposit it in 
the hands of any solvent and respectable gentleman who might 
be agreed upon." 

*• You have acted like a man of honour," said Kirwin. " There 
is a satisfaction in doing business with you. Qo lodge the money 
and make your arrangements. I shall make mine, and be 
punctual to the moment at five in the morning. Hurrah ! we 
will have some fun. Come, Gripe, my boy, cheer up ; if you 
only follow my advice you will pink your man. Come, for 
another bottle of claret, and then 1*11 preach a sermon — hush, 
hurrah !" 

Gripe perceiving there was no retreating from the position he 
was placed in, was obliged to make up his mind to fight, and 
when Wormwood withdrew, he retired with his firiendis to the 
dining-room, and sat down to another bottle of claret. 

*^ Well," said Kirwin to Gripe, '^ I believe I have managed 
that matter to your satisfaction. Your bill of costs will be se- 
cured before we go to the ground. Tm the boy for bringing 
forgetful gentlemen to their recollection. Come, push round the 
claret before we proceed to make arrangements for the morning." 

*^ You totally mistake the character of my opponent," said 
Gripe. '^ He will never pay a shilling. He has inherited some 
of the qualities of his old uncle along with his wealth. Money 
is his god, and he would willingly go to a hot place that shall 
be nameless, sooner than pay anything he could by possibility 
avoid." 

" Then," replied Kirwin, " if you be in doubt of getting the 
amount of your demand in any case, you should feel the leas re- 
gret at shooting him." 

" I think you were too hasty in your arrangements," rejoined 
Gripe ; *' but I know the money won't be lodged this evening or 
at any other time, and that there will be, therefore, no duel. 

^* Don't, my dear friend, anticipate such a disappointment, 
said Kirwin. *' But this 1 tell you, that there must be a duel in 
any case. That snub-nosed attorney — who, I must say, has, up 
to our parting, acted in the most gentlemanly way — told rae 
that he had the money in his own house ready to deposit, that 
he would do so this evening, and if he does not bring me the re- 
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hit him about the groin. There are other instructions for hitting 
higher, but those I have given are the safest for a new beginner. 
1 once met a fellow whom I did not like to hit, and I put a ball 
through his hat about half an inch above his head. I was ori- 
ginally in the wrong, and, after the first shot, offered to make acn 
apology, but the fellow would not take it, and I had then no 
resource left but to hit him ; he died on the spot, and I had to 
fly to France for a year till the thing was forgotten." 

Gripe summoned all the .fortitude he could command to bis 
aid, and, having followed the directions given by his friend, he 
let fly at the candle, and struck the candlestick. 

A shout of triumph from Kirwin made the house ring, and 
supper having been soon after served up, the party began to 
spend the evening. 

Kirwin, who felt quite comfortable, said he would not return 
home until after the affair came off, and two others of the com- 
pany, one an heir just come of age, for whom Gripe had been 
solicitor during his minority, came to a similar resolution. 
The other gentlemen said they had no curiosity to see any man 
shot, and they took their leave when supper was over, wishing 
their host a safe deliverance. 

The four gentlemen who remained kept the glass slowly cir- 
culating till the clock struck four. " Those sounds won't be i 
heard again," said Kirwin, '' till this affair shall be ended. I am 
always a few seconds before the appointed hour. Five by my 
watch is the time appointed, and I have it some minutes in 
advance. That clock won't strike again till all is over." 

Gripe made no reply, and a coach, which had been ordered 
immediately after Wormwood's visit the previous evening, drove 
to the door, and the four gentlemen entered it. 

It was a delightful summer's morning, and as they passed 
through College Green by the Post-office, they saw it was but 
four o'clock by the town. 

" We are too soon on the road," said Gripe ; " my clock is a 
great deal too fast." 

" I put it forward last night," replied Kirwin, **that I might 
have you out in good time. It is one of my rules to be first on 
the field, that I may have an opportunity of examining the 
ground, and see what its advantages are." 

The post-office clock chimed the hour, and all the clocks of 
the city were heard in quick succession; the atmosphere was 
clear, the morning calm, and there being no noise in the streets, 
the sounds were heard with perfect distinctness, and broke upon 
the ear of Gripe as if his funeral knell had been ringing. There 
is something peculiarly awful in the tolling of a bell or the strik- 
ing of a clock just before a man places himself at a gentlemanly 
distance to be tired at, merely to uphold some imaginary point of 
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generally a HumDmns lo prayer, and the 
e are hantening to the boundary belween 
Uoieuii) eteniily, thus reminding a man of the summona before 
Ibe judgment seal, and of the Hjieedy termination nblch he is 
*'ik«fy U> (Jill to hid earthly career. 

The party proceeded by the old toll-hoase, and Ihrouiih Don- 

broolc. tn a Held a little beyond it on the StilJorgan road. The 

had risen in the golden splendour of a July morning; the 

H were Btuging Ihe praises of their Creator in varied uolea ; 

Wicklow men were coming into market with their butter 

id providicitis of all kinds, whittling merrily, whilst seated 

" lind their panniers, or driving their low-wheeled cars. Every 

ift bore the aspect of happiness and rejoicing; it Vrastbeybr- 

issimua tmnun of Ihe poet, when every field and three was in 

rni, Slid every object proclaimed the benevolence, as well as 

omnipotence of the Deity. Yet man will impiously dare to 

defile the earth with the blood of his fellow-man, and destroy, 

u for ait bis limited powers enable him, that harmony iind peace 

.which »faould exist in unison with the glories of creation. This 

called honour, and those who thus wilfully transgress the 

dinuices of God and the laws of their country, have hitherto 

en looked upon as the e/t/e of society ; but the spirit of religieu 

id the love of morality are, thank Heaven, now too prevalent 

almost every country, to permit such afeetingto continue, and 

Ute duHliftt ia now looked upon almost with universal accord as the 

M degraded, immoral, and contemptible of the human race. 

KirviD had his man first on ihe ground, and, with the eye of 

■Hold prmclitiimer, viewed the field where the parties were so 

*ooo to meet in deadly combat. He was but a few moments 

nuking bis observations, when a carriage drove up, containing 

SviD^nap, Wormwood, and a surgeon. 

"1 always like," said Kirwin, " to see fellows bring their 
l»De.«etters with them ; it is a proof that they don't expect lo 
10 fanma in a whole skin, and it proves also that they are deter- 
""aed lo die game." Theji stepping up to Wormwood he shook 
^ilo warmly by the hand, observing at the same time that he 
^1 nmch indebted to him for the business-like manner in which 
'■oW conducted the whole case. 

. " Tou see we^ are in eamesl," said Wormwood ; " my friend 
>■ delermined not to leave the field till one or other falls. He 
■Jihe wishes to rid the world of a villain like Gripe." 
, "What do you mean ?" said Kirwin. " That is an insult 
'Maided for me. Do you think, sir, that I, who was the second 
^Uiree lords, one marquis, and a captain, and who fought and 
*'*I M many men of rank myself, would eome out as the friend 
''■* villain '' Take your position, sir, at once, till you and 1 
before the other goes on." 
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The countenance of poor Gripe, who stood at a 
bie mouth closely shot to ke«phis,teelb from chattering, bri^l- 
ened up, and he kindly proposed to act as the second of Kinwtn, 
for be believed that, if Wormwood were i»bot, ibere would beu 
end of his own danger. 

"Oh, my dear sir," said ibe terrified attorney, "I mw 
disrespect to you ; I solemnly protest 1 did not, and I 
you the most ample apology that it is in my power to give.' 

" It must be in wriling," replied Kirwin ; " I mast hftv« nt 
iilera scripla ; 1 will frame it, and hang it up over my chimiuy 
piece, where I have many others." 

Here some difficulty occurred with regard to procuring writ* 
ing materials ; but no enlreaiy could prevail upon Kirwin to 
leave the ground until an apology according to his own dietif 
tion was written and given to him by Wormwood. 

The distance was then measured, and the original belltgerenls 
placed in their respective positions. There was a bold deter- 
mination and apparent recklessness of consequences aboat 
Swingsuap, that tormed a strong contrast to the downcast ap- 
parance and ashy paleness of Gripe, whose legs tottered ucuMf 
bim as he was led to bis place by his second. 

"Remember," said Kirwin, "tbe instructions I gave yonlul 
night, and the candlestick." But his words fell listlessly upon 
the ear of Qripe, who was in such terror and liewtldcrmenl tbit 
be was almost unconscious of every thing that passed. Hwiiig* 
snap, with his uKiml coolness and determination, saw the condi- 
tion of his advt*rsary, and gained conhdence in proportioii to 
tbe terror which he manifested. 

The fata] signal was given : Kwingsnap fired first : his advemry 
raised his pistol, and, at the moment be discharged it, his band 
qnivered, he reeled backwards and fell ; he wa-s hit in the bip. 
Wormwood saw that bis work was accomplished to his »ati»- 
faction, and lesthe migbt get involved in any further dispute 
with Kirwin, which would end in placing him in a similar posiuoo 
to his old enemy, be ran with his principal to the carriage that 
was wailing, and drove off, leaving Kirwin,' the surgeon, 
the other two gentlemen who had come oat to witness the 
ceedingB, to attend unfurtunale Gripe, 

" Bad business," said Kirwin ; " 1 was never more decet' 
m my life ; but there are some men who will not profit by in- 
Btruclions, and if they do ntit, the fault is theirs and not their 
inntructurs; bad he followed my advice, he would beyond alt 
doubt have winged bis man. To be sort?, his opponent might be 
equally well inBtrncled, and wbcn that is the case both fall, and 
then there is a glorious termination of the duel ; but is he badly 
ivuuuded ?" 

" I fear so," replied tlie surgeon ; " I lind that ibi- ball 
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entered ander the hip, and is lodged in the lower region of the 
abdomen. There is little hope of his recovery." 

" Is that villain Kirwin there ?" said Gripe faintly; "I will 
leave my death on him, and in my dying moments declare that 
be brought me out here to be shot." 

Kirwin uttered an exclamation of surprise at what he called 
the ingratitude of his friend, accompanied with a litany of the 
most terrific oaths, and feeling that the conseqaences might be 
very serious, as the authorities of the day were most anxious for 
an opportunity to rid society of him, he gained the carriage in 
which he and his friends came out, and having gone home and 
hastily packed up his clothes, he drove to Ringsend, and got on 
board the Holyhead packet, on his way to France, where he was 
mortally wounded in a gambling-house the following year by a 
Frenchman, whom he refused to fight except with his favourite 
weapons, pistols. The Frenchman declined the pistol combat, 
and, in his fury, drove his sword through him. 

Oripe was conveyed home in a state that gave little hope of 
recovery. The duel made a great noise through Dublin ; 
report had it that the notorious fire-eater, Kirwin, brought him 
put to be shot ; the circumstances of the case were told in a 
thousand different ways, and no event of the kind ever caused 
w more gossip among the quid nuncs of Dublin. The author!* 
ties, however, took no steps towards the prosecution of Swing- 
snap or his second, and the recollection of the matter soon 
diea away. 

It was feared that the wound of Gripe was mortal : he daily 
became worse ; and an ineffectual attempt to extract the ball left 
not a glimpse of hope of his recovery. On the ninth day morti- 
fication set in, and in one of those intervals of repose which im- 
mediately precede death, he called his apprentice into the room 
and desirea him to write down as he would dictate. He wished 
that society might profit by his history, but, above all, that he 
might leave some evidence after him that would aid in exposing 
the infamy of Swingsnap and bringing him to justice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONFESSION AND END OF GBIPE — DEATH OF BLIND TIM. 

" I WAS," said Gripe, " the son of a villnge apothecary, was ori- 
ginally intended for that profession, and was accordingly sent to 
the school of one of those fugitive priests who then lurked in 
the country, endeavouring to support themselves by clandes- 
tinely instructing those who wished to acquire classical learning 
at a nominal expense, or in many cases for nothing, as those who 
were fraudulent enough to take advantage of the circumstances 
in which those persecuted men were placed, need not pay them J| 
any thing ; for if it were known to the public authorities that 
they dared to keep a school or instruct youth, they would be 
transported ; and I am sorry to say that my father was one of 
those who availed themselves of this advantage ; for although I 
was about three years off and on at school with this priest, be 
was never paid a penny. The poor man lived at the house of a 
Protestant in humble circumstances, who interested himself in ^ 
getting pupils for him, and under his protection he was enabled =^ 
to escape the fangs of the ^ priest hunters.' I remember bim 
well : he was a venerable looking old man, with long white hair, 
and in the mud-wall hut where he had his school, he appeared as 
happy with a few ragged urchins about him, as if he were in the 
enjoyment of wealth and every earthly comfort. Notwithstand- 
ing his truly benevolent character, 1 took a dislike to himbecaoee 
he frequently expressed his fears that some evil end would come 
of me, 1 was so mischievous and incorrigible. The poor man 
was unwilling to correct any of his pupils, lest their parents 
should be offended, or attention drawn in any way to his little 
school ; in a word, he felt that he was living on sufferance, and 
indebted to his neighbours, many of them Protestants, for his 
existence, and this, added to his kindness of disposition, pre- 
vented him from exercising the authority or enforcing the obe- 
dience necessary for conducting a school with profit to the 
pupils. 1 was one of those who took advantage oi the unfortu- 
nate man's circumstances, and was always doing something to 
torment him. One day I mounted the hut in which the school 
was kept, and, through a hole in the roof that answered the 
double purpose of chimney and window, I let fall a stone on his 
bare head that stunned him so much that he fell bleeding on the 
floor. He was carried to the house of his benefactor, and there 
confined to bis bed till he died of a fracture in bis skull caused 
by that infamous act. The poor man was privately buried near 
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B roiaa of an old abbej* a short distaace ^m where be kept 

lib Kcbool. It may be worthy of remark, that Edgeworth, which 

WM the name of bin ProteslaDt benel'actor, bad in a short lime 

after burn informed against for harbouring a Popish priest, and 

1 to Sy the country to escape a government prosecution. 

b regard to myself, it is right to say that I was, after the 

miasiou of the diabolical deed just slated, held in utler exe- 

ion by every one. My old achool- fellows, Protestant and 

olic, shunned me as they would a plague; yet no one would 

^ of the matter publicly, leat attention might be directed 

rdx Edgeworth, who, notwithstandint;, was unable to escape 

informers of the day. I fell that I was an outcast to society, 

every man was my enemy ; and I in return was determined 

Ml, whiUt 1 kept a fair face to all, 1 should never miss an 

^portunity of doini^ all (he injury in my power to my fellow- 

io a word, I was at war with the world, and the world was 

r with me. My father, who, in common with all country 

[Hliecahes, was dignified with the title of doctor, took me as 

apprsntice, to instruct me in making boluses and compuiind- 

j uu own prescriptions. He was a tolerable chemist, and 

lavinf; a small laboratory on bis premises, T took great delight 

fi making those common experiments which are so amusing and 

Bj'slcriuus to the uninitiated, and in attempting new ones that I 

ied might lead lo some discovery that would make my for- 

. My father had Latin translationsof the writings of some 

e German ma^i and philosophers who spent so much of their 

K in Heeking for the philosophers' stone, or viltF elixir, which, 

inks lo the ptior priest whose death 1 caused, 1 was able to 

1 with tolerable facility. Some two or three years thus passed 

ky at my lavouriie pursuit. I was seldom seen in the shop, 

lod wlienmy father's absence made it indispensable that 1 should 

B there, I saw that the people regarded me with aversion, which 

' 1 1>ack with compound interest whenever an opportunity 

' ; bat a circumstance occurred which broke up our estab- 

, and sent me to act my part in scenes of a different 

Mler. My father was absent one day when the servant of a 

ighbouring farmer came for him in great haste to attend his 

■ young lad of flfieeu or sixteen, who had a violent bleed- 

im the nose. Not finding bim at home, the messenger 

i that 1 should go and administer to him all the relief in 

nr. I at lirst refused peremptorily, for thia boy, who 

i|of tny former school-felhiws, hatl, from the time of (he 

" ' , treated me with the greatest contempt and scorn. 

occasion when there were some strolling showmen in the 

P 1 wtnt to the exhibition, atid this lad, \vi(h the boys of 

a kIumI at which he then was, came in, but when he saw me on 

m, be induced them all to leave the plw «ad rt- 
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main outside as long as I remained inside. I vowed vengeance 
in my own mind, although I never seemed to notice the circum- 
stance. My mother-— who I may here say was a religious bat 
weak woman, to whom I was the cause of perpetual grief — ^in- 
duced me to go with the messenger, if I did no more than bring 
^ back word to my father, who was expected home in a few hours, 
* what the condition of the boy was. I mounted the horse that 
the messenger brought, and when I arrived at my destination, I 
met the father of the boy at the door, who seemed utterly sur- 
prised at seeing me. * What brought you here P' said he, * yea 
graceless ruffian. I thought you had quit the country long ago. 
Begone ! I would as soon let Beelzebub near my child.' I did 
not make a reply ; and when I returned home 1 said nothing of 
the reception I had got, but merely observed to my mother that 
I was deemed too young and inexperienced to prescribe on such 
an occasion. My father arrived in a few minutes after me, and 
without waiting for any refreshment he hurried off to see the 

1>atieut. He returned quickly, and wrote a prescription for the 
ad which I was to compound. I set about the task assigned to 
me, and contrived to mix with the materials a deadly poison, 
then but recently discovered, the effects of which it would be 
very difficult to detect upon an analysis of the stomach. I need 
hardly say what the result was ; but a proceeding followed which 
ended in the ruin of my father and my banishment from the 
country. He was prosecuted for having administered poison 
to the child, and was acquitted ; but his establishment was 
broken up, and the poor man died in the course of a yen 
afterwards, a victim to my infamy and crime. The infamous 
notoriety I had acquired did not, however, extend beyond the 
town where we lived and its immediate vicinity, and I resolved 
to proceed to Dublin to seek my fortune ; and in case I did not 
succeed there, I determined to cros^ the Atlantic to America^ 
which had at that time but recently established its independence. 
My mother was in receipt of the rent of a couple of small hooeefl 
in the town, which removed her beyond absolute want, and the 
allowed me to dispose of the shop fixtures and bottles in the best 
way I could, and take the proceeds with me. The produce of 
the sale amounted to twenty pounds and some odd shillings, and 
with this sum in my pockei, and a small valisse under my arm, I 
left home before daylight on an autumn morning and walked out 
of the town before the ily-vaii, as it was called, although it 
travelled only at the rate of about three miles an hour, and in 
which I had previously eugaged a seat under another name. 
When I got into the vehicle 1 found in it two shopkeepers of the 
town who were proceeding to Dublin to purchase goods, and 
such was their horror at seeing me, that they insisted upon my 
being put out of it ; the matter was, however, accommodated by 
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^f my UJung my smt uuuide wilb tite driver. I said nolhiiig in 

~ reply to ibe aspvraiiuis they had tfaeo caal upon me, bul tuuk out 

my aemonuKJum bouk, aud coolly wrote donii their aamea, with 

tttolabeneaX the but lorn, ' 1 will one day or other be revenged.' 

I arriFed iii Dublin im the evening of the second day after my 

depuiure from homo, and put up at a very expensive hotel in 

JuDBBH Street, which was cbietly frequented by country mer- 

diMiitswho cauie lu Dublin to purcha^ie goods from the manufac- 

mrers of the liberty. 1 fell in that night with some of those pec- 

■OD8. and assumed an air of bimplicity and candour which 

I was alwayx well able to assume, at the same time I took the 

opportunity uf dl^playiug my learning and general knowledge of 

men aad things. Mauy of the company were astonished at my 

K(|UireiDcnti!, oud begun to expre^g a desire to know who I was, 

vbi;re 1 wa-i going, or for what bu.tiuess I was intended. 1 told 

iboiD liial my father, who was of a high family, and bad given me 

atnottt cxpenisive education, had recently died in embarrassed 

circanutauces ; that I could not bear lu be a burthen to my 

^— iDutlici, who bad a little jointure to support her; aud that, 

^L InHting to Providence, 1 had set out to seek my fortune. 

^B" V'ou are denerviug of support and encouragemeul,' said a 

^BvmriD, i^omfurtahle-iooking old fellow, who had come up from 

^K Linu-Tick, and who was finishing a large bowl of whisky punch, 

^H' which had evidently made him mellow, 'and you must get both. 

^H There U Tarrant the cloth manufacturer, whom 1 leave soma 

V^ Uiousanda of pounds with in the course of the year, and 1 think 

' it wuuid be a jjreal acquisition lo his trade to have such a young 

latl as you, who would know how to speak to the people and 

keep accounts properly. He has two stupid fellows, who don't 

ktkow the rule of three, not to talk of book-keeping, and who 

cannot write a scroll that a countryman can read. They are 

always making mistakes in our accounts, but 1 err much, or jou 

II jmtt the lad that would do every thing right. You have the 

ittn', what every man ought to have ; and, if you have no ob- 

:lioii, 1 will introduce you to Tarrant to-morrow.' To be 

rief with litis part of my recital, it may be suflicienl to say, that 

Bi ^l an engagement with this manufacturer as corresponding 

■elerk atid overseer uf a certain department of his trade. 1 found 

llbat ihn concern wat most prosperous, and the receipts of money 

e eutirmous, and 1 was resolved to conduct myself with the 

peateat uropriety until 1 could get into the office of cashier of 

IfaeestalOishment. I saw that my employer, although immensely 

tieb. was of the most niggardly and parsimunious habits, and I 

lanned a course which I wm certain would at uucr win his con- 

If 1 saw a second-h.'ind pen being snept out of the 

bfflc« by ibe porter, I would take it up, observing, that it would 

r auotfaer meiidiug, and thai there was no use in vraslc. On 
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^nndayH there was always wme on the table, with which tiiu rest 
of the clerks generally made very free, but 1 doclioed to ttwle it. 
on the ground that it was not fit fur a young lad who wa« cut 
upon tlie world to seek bis fortune to afcuDlom htmBelf tu mcb 
ei^pi^naive thiugs. My master wa§ biglily delighleil at ihi.-* voti- 
duct, and fretjuently observed lo his wife ibal he always knew his 
customer old Koach of Limerick, who bad recommended me to 
him, to be a man of discernmeDt. He called me one day iolo 
his private ollice, and submitted to me the cashier's account, in 
which 1 detecled two errors, and although they were aflervrarda 
cleared up, he seemed not to be satistied, and frequently told 
that lie only wailed for an opportunity to raise me to ibe of 
which I secretly coveted. The cashier wasa man of discemoK 
and saw at once into my character, but 1 was such a favoi 
with my master he did not venture lo state his opinion of _ 
more particularly as he was aware that it was ] who discovei 
the errors in bis acrouuts, and that if be threw out any imiini 
tions against me they would bo attributed to malicious molii 
He seemed every day lo tuel more and more uneasy with 
situation, or I might rather say with being in such close proximity 
to me, and upon his marriage, which took place in abuiii a yi-ar 
after I bad entered on the duties of my office, an excuse for quit-_ 
ling the service of our employer being ailbrded him, he u '" 
advantage of it. He was no sooner gone than I was raised to 
situation, and for the first three or four months I 111 led it, uoti 
could exceed my caution and, 1 mightadd, my honesty. I foi 
however, that a golden prospect was opened tome. Tbofree trade 
of Ireland, which had been some years eatablisbed, caused a daily 
increaw of business both for home consumption aitd export lo 
Knglaud and America. Money puurvd in so abundantly, aud 
orders were so numerous, that our exertions could hardly kpcp 
pace with our trade. 1 began to tilch, and took, as occaaiga 
might ofler, from fifty to two liuii<lred pounds a week 
of the receipts of the house. During this period there wii 
attorney named Kap, who used to do business for tiS| 
Irequenlly dined wiih my master, look great notice of me. 
said to me one day thai my time and talents were thrown awsy 
pinned to a desk in a counting-house, and that if 1 wishinl to 
raise myself in the world 1 should ix-come a member of bis pio> 
fession. }Io added, he thought 1 was horn an attorney, and '' ' 
if I wi!^hed to be authorised to practise a profession for wbf 
was so well suited, he would lake mo without a fee. Ho 
added, that he had twveral ooinpliralud cases in his ollice, I 
conducting of which my services would be mu^l valuable, 
rcquei<tcd that 1 would consider the otit-r he had made me. 
(old him that 1 wa.-* so attached to the interests of my 
that I did not wish to leave him, and tliut cotuideralioo «1 
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eoBld indoce me to hesitate in accepting the kind offer he bod 
mado me, althutigli a.1 the same I was deteTmined to avail 
m^Mirof it as soon as I had carried my depredations as far as Ibey 
coolU^fely gti. I went on for npwardsof two years thus pi under- 
my master, until at length be began to express surprise that 
"ts wereao small where there was such immense busi 
le, and began, when it was ratber too late, to express 
tbts of my integrity. 1 saw that the game was nearly up 
!, uid one day [ made a haul of bills and bank notes 
smooDtiug to something above two hundred pounds. I had 
taken them out of a desk where there were upwards of two 
ihounond pounds besides, but when 1 returned after having 
kxl^eil them in a place of security where thereat of the plund^f 
was, 1 found that the desk bad been opened and the money 
coonlcid. 1 mil back and took them again into my possession, 
■ud having returned a second lime, 1 threw them under the desk 
onl of which 1 bad originally token them, I bad scarcely this 
put of my business done when uiy master came into my olflce, 
«ilh rage depicted iii his coimteuance. ' Gripe,' said he, < my 
eonfidence has been misplaced ; to be at once explicit with you, 
I Inll you lliat you have been robbing me. I got a second key 
fur your desk ; 1 counted the muuey and bills last night; I 
cutmt«d them to-day after you went out ; and there was a defi- 
cioncy of two hundred and twenty pounds.' I expretised the 
TuKil indignaut sur^irlse at the accusation, asked him how much 
Jke found in it, and desired him to count the money over again. 
Hv did count it, and found thai it wits still deficient to the 
amnuiit he had stated. 'Why,' said 1,'lhad that money out to- 
day myse]!', and thought the sum you mention was in it, but I 
iVculhict that there was a strong breeze of wind up the passage 
tliat night have blown s<^ime of the notes and bills about the 
plact — did yuu search ? I forgot to search myself at the time, I 
— Mtoovertiowcred by the pressure of business of this establish- 
liBCDt, but here, alas ! is my reward.' A search was madeunder 
tJ>« desk, and the money of course found. Aly master seemed 
MM^SMiuled and confused, but did not express a continuance of bis 
Sc*n^ cotifidonce, or withdraw the charge he had made against 
pe^ 1 saw that my plundering must cease, and 1 told him thai 
P**h(iald forthwith quit his service, and that be was a specimen 
■'' the most busiMtigratitude. Ipuion my hat, ^^atked out, and 
l*"^!!! direct to Kap the attorney, told him the charge that had 
^■*^*ii made against me, and expre^scd a wish thai he would draw 
•j* lie form ofiui allidavit lo whith 1 might swear, in order to 
^«lew myself. He desired nie to lake no oaib, that ho one 
hVoiiJj believe it, for there was not a thief in existence who would 
l*(>ts«t&r to clear bifuself; 'but,' added be, 'an iudcfiiiilB and 
l^'^tmwit chfy wf lb«t ktud— ui tact the Uutling <*( Uu»aMMwy 
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disproved anything that wan definite in it — will be no bar to 
taking you as an apprentice, and the sooner arrangements to t 
effect are made the better.' The indentures were prepared 
the following day, I forthwith set to work in the office of B 
and in an incredibly short time I became one of the mostust 
and expert men of business be ever had. It would be perhi 
foreign to the purposes for which this confession is intended; 
enter into a detail of all the knavery, deceit, and villainy t 
was practised in the office of Rap, or to name the victims ? 
found themselves beggared and ruined at the winding up of tl 
suits, instead of obtaining the rights to which they wereentitl 
Suffice it to say, that I saw I had entered upon a profession qi 
congenial to my taste and feelings, and that there was a w 
field opened before me for the exercise of that peculiar talent ¥i 
which I was gifted, although it was wholly out of my powei 
possess myself of my master's money, as in the case of Old T 
rant. After I had been a little time in the office of Bap, I 
the fruits of my plunder, whilst with my former master, into 
funds, and by watching the rise and fall of the public securit 
I nearly doubled, in the course of four or five years, the origi 
sum I thushad. When my apprenticeship was served, I had am 
means to take a house in a fashionable street and furnish 
sumptuously. I soon acquired a name for being a most succesn 
and expert solicitor, and business poured in upon me, which ^ 
greatly increased by the death of Bap, whose clients all cami 
me, and amongst the rest Mr. Nipper Norberry, or, as he i 
usually called, *• Old Hawk,' and his transactions in the bill i 
bond way were so extensive that his business was very lucrati 
although my engagement with him was to charge him noth 
but the costs of pocket in any suit in which I was not snccessf 
in cases where I succeeded, of course I made his opponents | 
the piper. One of the most pleasing circumstances in my wh 
life occurred to me shortly after I formed my connection n 
Old Hawk, and it was this : he showed me one day a gi 
number of over-due bills which lay in his drawers for some f 
or five years. Some of them were paid, and on others balau 
wore due which he wished to have recovered. Amongst the i 
was one endorsed by one of the two country shopkeepers ^ 
insisted that I should leave the public vehicle in which they v 
seated the morning I bid a last adieu to my native town. . 
heart leaped with joy when I saw it, and having taken it ou 
the batch, I asked Old Hawk if any thing were due on it, an 
so, that I would enable him to get the amount, as I bad 
account of a long standing to settle with one of the endorsi 
He looked at his book, and said be could not tell exactly w 
was due, but he believed there was but a small balance and sc 
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I [old liiin l(( ohariie the amount to me, aiid give me 

<k« bill, wliich he did of counie most willingly. Harinf; got it 
inU> my poaseawoii, I sent down a writ by a trnsly bailiff, to be 
■ared on the defendant, but the fellow uf course knew his bui^i- 
iu-»i. Btid liaviug merely vbtiled the house where the man lived, 
•iid seen liim there, ho relumed to town, made the usual affida- 
vit uf service, u[ion which the moat expensive proceedings were 
taken, and an exi^eiitiun obtained a>!ain^L ihi- ^oodn of my old 
travH ling companion. I bad it held over until 1 knew the fellow 
«as ill Dublin, and then sent to the sheriff, to whom I was in 
ilie liabit of giviitt; a good deal of businesM, with instructions to 
K-T)' the amount with all possible speed before the man could 
reiura home and pay the money to save ihe exposure of a sale. 
My order* were sirietly complied with, for by thia time I had 
riffcn into rank and station ; those who beard of mc or knew me 
iu my earlier days seemed to fort^e'leverythingthat related tomy 
past ill fame, and were amongst those who must warmly exprcaaed 
■dmirnlion of my talents and great good fortune; but I always 
treated those fellowa with Ihf most Bnperlalivc contempt; and 
«hm some of them would take off their habt to sululc me in (ho 
•lre«t« 0-1 I dn^eby in my chaiior, attended by a couple of 
liv^r)" wr^'anta. I would scarcely deign to notice them . I became 
lEavoorite with the aristocracy, and was one of the most admired 
u soinMM, balls, and musical parties, and finally furtucd, as you 
kauw, a matrimonial connection with the daughter of a rich 
1 bad wealth at command, to which I was daily adding 
means that my profession and the law would allow, aiid 
le reputed for the possession of money, i wa** in pro- 
_^ admiredaslhepossessor of every virtue Ihatcouldadorn 

tbabnman character. But I am wandering from the pleasing 
iocident connected with the utter ruin of my old fellow-traveller 
in the ran the moniing I set out for Dublin. In a few days 
KfW, all his pnijMTty, amounting to three or four hundred 
0oWas was sold to pay the bill (originally i.'38) and costswhich 
1 had heaped upon it. 1 saw him one morning coming to my 
door, pale, dejected, and jflded-looking ; he wa^ admitted into 
tiMhall, and in the moat humble and supplicating tone asked to 
■«e the masUT ; be was sent into my study, and un his appearing 
*>oforB me I viewed him with a malicious satisfaction, the very 
rvtneinbriuice of which givett me pleasure this moment, notwiih- 
"ending the excruciating pain which t am suffering ; he looked 
'•**«»l«!d, and held down hia head, but after recovering a little hv 
^•K*ii to state the grievances he had suffered at my hands, where 
^*^ did not owe a shilling of the debt for which he was sold out. 
J'* *«id he had endorsed the bill to help a friend to raise money 
■J»*'o iild NorlM'rry, which was paid by instalmenta, although the 
*""Jment blill remained in the hands of the old money-lender, 
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and added> had he been applied to he would have paid it over 
again, sooner than allow his property to be sacrificed in the way 
it was, and his ruin so completely effected. I listened with 
attention till he had concluded his story, for the recital from his 
own lips of the misery he had endured gave me additional 
delight. I then asked did he remember the morning I left 
home, poor and friendless, when he refused to sit in the same 
public conveyance with me, and concluded my observations by 
calling in two servants to put him out. They dragged him to 
the street door, and pushed him down the steps ; he fell on his 
head, and lay for some minutes weltering in the blood which 
flowed from a wound on his face. When he recovered he went 
to the police office where my friend Counsellor Ember presided. 
This gentleman had been recently appointed to the office he held, 
and I was in the habit of cashing an odd bill for him. I had 
known him from the time I was serving my apprenticeship, and 
occasionally gave him half fees on condition of his endorsing the 
receipt of whole ones on the back of his briefis. When he heard 
the complaint of the poor countryman, he told him he could not 
believe bis statement, but, to keep up an appearance of impar- 
tiality and fair play, he sent me a polite message to attend with 
my two servants to answer the complaint that had been made 
against me. 1 attended of course, and stated that the complain- 
ant had come to my office to offer me insolence, and use threats 
towards me, for having caused him to pay the amount of his 
bill, which fell into my hands ; that I merely called my servants 
to remove him as quietly as possible, and that in the struggle he 
made to resist them he fell down the steps of my hall door, and 
was hurt. The servants corroborated my story of course, and 
the worthy magistrate ordered a couple of bailiffs to thrust him 
out of the ofiice, telling him at the same that if he came 
back again to disturb the court he should be sent to goal for a 
month. The fellow returned home without any redress, and died 
in a few months after of the injuries he had received, and, I sup- 
pose I might add, a broken heart, at the ruin that came so mi- 
expectedly upon him. 1 should have stated that his fellow- 
traveller in the van upon the memorable morning before spoken 
of, had died some years previously, and was thus out of my reach 
before I had the power to crush him. 1 had many other oppor- 
tunities in my professional career of ruining persons who were 
obnoxious to me, and thus gratifying that spirit of revenge 
which was always so dear to my heart ; and though I shall not 
live to glut my vengeance upon that villain Swingsnap, I 
shall leave after me a memorial which will ultimately lead to his 
detection, and abstract from him the property he acquired by 
such infamous means, the heir to which in still living, although 
I cannot exactly tell where. It is unnecessaiy to enter into a 
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itUal of tba various transactions I have huJ with OlJ Katvk. 
Be was a profitable client, yet 1 always hatej him ; for I ttaw 
[bat be oiideralood my real character, aad had always been 
most nifff^dty in hia settlement of costs with mL-. I therefore 
felt the (greatest satisfaction in having had nn opportunity of 
larainit round on him and effecting bis ruin. But of all the men 
1 ever have bad to deal with, Swingsnap is the worst. There is 
mncb about his manner calculated to deceive: bis wit, apparent 
catuJour, and frankue^ of manner, make at once a favourable im- 
presrion opon all wilb whom he comes in coniact. But he is, in 
iralily, one of the nioxt cruel and bloody-minded of the human 
racF, and is destined to take some prominent pari in the ranks of 
ibe oppressors of his country, and those whom corruption has 
arrayed sfiainst her. But why recur to this hated name, when it 
is imposHible that I can live to satiate my vengeance on him ? I 
feel tbat life is fast ebbing away, and 1 must hastily coucludc 
Ibis confewrion. 1 need hardly say tbat Old Hawk was as sane 
Many mau in existence, and that ibe commission of lunacy waa 
deniier resort to dispose of bim and keep bis properly from 
■■"'' into the hands of ibo Fogarty family. But 1 trust Swing- 
dl be ultimately disappointed ; for I will leave materials 
ibebind, upon which a suit may be hereafter founded, tbat 
only strip him of the wealth he has thus acquired, hut 
axpose bis turpitude to the world. It has been owing to the 
rntiso of yoniig Norberry that the murder of the child has not 
beeo added to the catalogue of his crimes. He made tlie woman 
lar)te ofiers to administer poison to it, but she always refused 
either to do so or allow it out of her possession, so that the matter 
wa« fttially arranged by reporting tbat another child who diod 
from natural causi-s was the heir to the house of Norberry. 
■Wberewr that woman now is, she has the child with her. He 
eaiucd, too, the entry of the marriage of Old Hawk to be either 
enued from the parish book, or the book itself destroyed, so that 
in caae the heir should ever appear, there should be no record to 
proTs bis legitimacy. In a word, he lell nothing undone to 
■ream the possession of bis uncle's wealth ; but if this confession 
be prBspiAed, together with my papers, they will one day leatl 
to bis exposure, and the restoration of the properly to its lawful 
bar. I liavo thus unburdened my mind of matter which has 
been long hidden there, and I have given al least an outline of 
my own crimes with a candour that ought to insure a ready 
belief for what I have said regarding others. As to eternity, I 
ba«e Dothuig to hope, and nothing to dread. I believe that there 
•ball be an end of me when I breathe my last, and all that ia 
about a future existence is only intended to maintain order 
and make men moral and well conducted in this world, and if a 
>— n be able lo keep ibe appearance of that order and lamtJilft 
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be discharges the duty which society requires, and should be re* 
garded &s a good and useful citizen. I have nothing to accuse 
myself for on that head, for when my mind was intent upon 
deeds of the blackest character, or had actually accomplished 
them in secret, I assumed not only the morality of a true phi* 
losopher, but, to please the taste of the day, I was in appearance 
a pious and sincere Christian. I thus acted my part well, and 
would have run on a glorious career but that it has been cut short 
by this fatal duel with Swingsnap." 

The wretched Gripe here ceased his narrative. His dissola- 
tion was evidently at hand ; his face became livid, a yellowfiroth 
covered his lips ; he became delirious, attempted to do violence 
to those about him, and when tied down in the bed he roared 
and foamed like a person affected with hydrophobia, and at the 
end of one of those paroxysms, which continued for a day and a 
night, he breathed his last. It was found that the wounded part 
had become putrified, and full of large maggots, and such was 
the horrible effluvia emitted from his dead body, that it was 
with difficulty the undertakers could place it in a coffin. It was 
removed a few hours after life became extinct, and interred at 

night in the church of , where a handsome marble monu* 

ment has been erected to his memory, which gives the lie direct 
to his own dying confession. 

Wormwood now became the confidential solicitor of Swing. 
snap, and expressed his deep delight at having his revenge against 
his old professional opponent so soon and so fully gratified. 

Gripe was soon forgotten by all, except those who had been 
made the victims of his depravity and deceit. There were, to 
be sure, some vague rumours afloat with regard to the confession 
he had made implicating Swingsnap ; but they, too, were for- 
gotten, in proportion to the rapid advances in the world that 
were made by the young barrister, whose wealth and andaci^ 
soon gave him great influence. He abused all who were opposed 
to him in unmeasured terms of scurrility, and in a few months 
after the death of Gripe, he received a hostile message from the 
leading counsel opposed to him in a cause in the Excheqaer, in 
which he had a brief from his friend Wormwood. He was 
punctual in attending to the call made upon him to g^ve satis- 
faction, and at five in the morning he and his old second, and one 
or two friends, were seen upon the beach at Sandymount waiting 
for the opposite party, who did not come, and it was only when 
leaving the ground, after shivering there for an hour on a fros^ 
morning, that an account was brought to him that his opponent 
had been seized with a fit of gout during the night, and of course 
was unable to attend. This was a fresh triumph, but a still 
more profitable one awaited him as regarded his professional 
career. The cause out of which the dispute arose had been 
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Ijouitied to that morning, aud he and WoiiuwouJ haslened iutu 
'town, veru iu the Exchequer nhen the court aat, ready to pro- 
ceed with the caoae, while there wns no appearance on the part 
of the counsel on the opposite side. The rumour ofthe duel had 
ipread through town the previous evening, and when Swingsnap 
ras found in court urging on his case, and hia opijonunt abijeut 

ire waa a rash by all the " ball men" to get in to have a peep 

him, and there Im was impressing on their lordships tlje ne- 

lity of proceeding in the matter, as further delay would lie 

tbe ruin of his client. The absence of counsel, who did not think 

proper to ask for a pistponement, or send any explaiiaLion to the 

oart with regard to his non-attendance, was not deserving of 

idalgence, and he trusted their lordships would) for tbe sake 

Ifen of precedent, allow him to proceed. 

" He shot his man," whispered some of the gentlemen in the 
sr Mats, " and after doing his work he is here aa unconcerned 
B if nothing happened." 

Some conjectured, with more truth, that perhnps he frightened 

e life out of him, whilst the curiosiiyof all was stretched to the 
(most to know what was really the fate of the poor counsellor. 

The cause went on, and was decided in favour of the client of 
wingsnap, although in stating it he ruanift'sted great igao- 
fficeof the principles of law, but his assurance and perseverance 
uried him through every dilEcully. 

Duels at that time between membera of the bar and of the Irish 
Dnse were looked upon as ordinary occurrences of the day, and 

B man who had the real courage to nut accept an invitation la 
b abot at could not hold up his head in society, but he who 
Btaally sent a hostile message, and then, as the report ran, was 
iiied with cramps, from terror of the prospect before bim, dare 
krdly show his face, and was dbunncd like a plague j so that 
winganap's challenger, although a man then of considerable 

Biiuws, was, poor fellow, completely snuffed out, and ibe go- 

nmeot of the day, witb whom he had some interest, were 
Itliged to provide for him by giving him an appointment in the 
ilonies. 

Wormwood and Swingsnap had now to turn their attention to 
ic besi means of recovering thebags of gold that bad been taken 

laession of by Gripe on the day that unfortunate Old Hawk 

a dragged off to the mad-house, but in this, as might be anli- 
ipated, Ihey had some ubstaclea to contend with. 

Wormwood, however, took the necessary proceedings, and, 
tier considerable delays and difficulties, he, through the in- 
igrily of Gripe's apprentice, who counted over the money before 
jUiinaMter's death, recoveredit back for his client, minus the cosIm 
and funeral expenses, which should fairly bo dtducted from it. 

SwtegH.nnp had now a clear road opened tiefore him and nothmi 
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Xo obstrcct Lim : and vbibt faim>?if asd his nev solicitor are 
congjatulatins them^elre? up^^n their success, the reader nmst 
retom to iLe cell of po'jr blind Tim in the lonatic side of Nev* 
fmt^. to which he had been eon^ideratelTconsiened bv the care of 
the Mooniraih Street magistrates and the agency of Gripe and 
Lis client. 

From the moment of his comminal he appeared to exhibit the 
most pious re*i;niation to his fate, and if any thing at times dis- 
tcrbed his repose it was his anxi^cs solicitude to know what had 
b'.'Come of his old ma.^ter. When the intelligence of his death 
reached him, he sr^emed to think that there was no hope for him 
on this ftide of the grave, and, in a few months afterwardin, he 
died, attended by a minbter of his religion, and with the most 
perfect assurance of a happy eternity. His friends had his re- 
mains interred in the little chnrch-vard on the rieht hand side of 
the road between Rockbrook and the mountain of Eillikeei 
K'ime three or four miles beyond Rathfamham, and it may be 
truly said that the grave never closed over the remains of a 
more virtuous, simple-hearted, faithful, and affectionate servant 
In several years after his death, the extraordinary incidents con- 
nected with himself and his master reached the ears of the late 
Mrs. Oakley, of Oakley House, near whose demesne the little 
church-yard is situated, and she caused a handsome stone to be 
cut and placed over his grave, on which is the following inscrip- 
tion : " This monument was erected by Mrs. Oakley, to mark 
the spot which contains the ashes of Timothy 3I*Dermott, whose 

fidelity and affection to his master, the late , deserve to be 

commemorated." 

Many who have heard the incidents connected with (he fate of 
poor Tim and his master, have often paid a visit to his grave, 
sighed for the sorrows he had suffered, and prayed that his merits 
and his virtues might meet their reward in another world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



E^EABs rolled on after the tiealh of Old Hawk aud llie other 
^incipal actors in the tragic scenes which the first part of these 
jneEUuirx present to the reader. Nothing was heard of the heir, 
■rhom the confession of Oripo represented as being still in esis- 
)Bi)ce ; and ihoae who remembered any thing of the disasters of 
^e Fogarty family and the miserable end of old Norberry, be- 
leved that the story of Gripe, which at the time of his denth hud 
leen generally circulated, was not founded on fact, and that 
bwingsnap, or Swing, as he was commonly called, was in the 
SDJoyaient of wealth legitimately his own; (hat his old undo bad 
Bn point of fact died mad; and this sappositioii was strengthened 
^ysome traditionary tales of a madman of that name who figured 
a the lime of Cromwell, and who was the ancestor of the Nor- 
y faaiily. The fate of the Fogartys was forgotten by all but 
imiableMrs. Cavanaghand her family, who for many years 
rere in the habit of going on >^undays to their grave in the 
hospital Fields, there to breathe a sigh and shed a tear at the 
^meinbrance of their unmerited sorrows, and offer up a prayer 
Ikat Ihey might enjoy felicity in a happy and eternal home far 
teyonil ihe reach of tyranny, oppression, and deceit. 

In the mean time Swingsnap was mo^t successful in his prao- 

Ice at the baj, not by talents and applicaliuii to his profe^wion. 

lul by njady wit, bullying, and downright assurance. He was 

larried Ut the daughter of Wormwood, with whom be got a 

irge forttinc, which, added to the properly acc|uired by the 

Imtliofhia uncle, made him one of the must wealthy men attho 

Briiiti bar. He was a reputed ''fire eater," and got n great deal 

»r bnsinesa from clienLs, under the impression that the counsel 

^poscd to him were afraid that when foiled in law or argument, 

•\s would offer Ihem some insult that woulil make it imperative 

I them to meet him in deadly combat. He was, besides, taken 

[reat notice of by the government, who were in want of daring 

lad audnciuus men to assist (hem in carrying their measures 

^rvugh pu'liament, in which he obtained a seat, bating been 

rot made attorney-general. All who knew him wondered at 

ft KDod fortune, and those who envied and hated him went 

raid tn give utterance to their opinions. 

It is always a most promising incident in the beginning of tlio 

' " public man to kill his antagonist ia ft d~"' 
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Gripe, though a coward, was accounted one of the best pistol 
shots then in Dublin ; and the man who not only lind the courage 
to meet him, but theunerriDgaimlosbootbim, was looked up to 
as a perfect Achilles. Beoides, he had always expressed ibe 
utmost disregard for lil'e, and on one occasion accepted the 
challenge of a niasler tailor with whom he had a dispute abiiat 
a suit of clothes, but when poor Snip went to the gioimd, he 
became sick, and was unable to fight. 

Swingsnap was therefore dreaded by many of the bar, and waa 
often allowed to bully and abuse his antagonists with impunity. 
The Irish people, who always admire a man of prowess and cuu- 
rage, brought him their business until he got beyond their reach 
by having been made attorney-geueral. Whilst he held that 
office, he added much to bis alreEidy great wealth, for he directed 
and conducted more prosecutions at the suit of the croWn within 
three or four years than any of his predecessors had done in 
treble the lime. We shall leave him thus pursuing a prosperous 
career, whilst we turn to another part of the globe, where tba 
reader will meet with an old acquaintance. 

Amongst a batch of recruits sent out from England to the 
Indies in the year 18 — , was a lad named Robert Norbei 
of delicate and very prepossessing appearance, who, during 
voyage, won the esieem and excited the curiosity of the ot!ic«r 
who had charge of the parly. They landed safe at Bombay, 

and proceeded up the country to Bangalore, where the 

regiment was stationed, of which the reader's old friend 0" Kelly, 
by that time a veteran in the service, was major. The morning 
after their arrival, and when upon drill, the gallant oflicer walked 
up the ranks to inspect the European recruits that had been 
sent out to him, and when he came to Robert, he stopped aad 
exclaimed, "This young man's face has a strong resemblance to 
one deeply fixed in my memory : bis appearance has in an instant 
called up within my mind the recollection of events which now 
seem to me like a troubled dreafp lung past. My lad, what is 
your name ? from whence do you come ?" 

"My name is Robert," said the young recruit ; "I belJovj 
Robert Norberry, but of that I am not sure ; 1 had friends of 
name of Walpole in the county Wicklow in Ireland, who 
dead : I had been called after them fur some lime, but 1 ' 
reason to believe that they were not related to me in the 
remote degree, and that my name is Norberry." 

"This is myslerious," said O'Kelly; "your history most be 
minutely inquired into ;" and a^ he si>oke, he gazed with ear- 
nestness on the outlines of a^i handsome a face as could belong to 
a youth of twenty-one. "Norberry! Norberry! you are tba 
son of my first love — of Kute Fogarty." 

The officer who accompanied the rreruit* from Europt 
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►present, auil obaerveJ that young Norberry had so deeply inte- 
Texted Iiim since he joiued the depiil at Dublin, and in the course 
of tbe voyaj^e, that be faad intended to recommend him to the 
dipeci^l attention of the senior captain of the regiment, but he saw, 
from what bad passed within the la^t few muments, that he was 
in all probability connected with his major by some mysterious 
link, still stronger than that sudden arid often unaccountable 
B}'iDpatby which springs up between strangers upon first coming 
in contact with each other, and that any solicitation of kindness 
tnwardK the young soldier was wholly nmiecessary, as far as 
regarded one of his officers at least. 

" You are quite right," said O'Kelly ; " if I am right in my 
soiijecture, there is more than chance in our meeting under such 
iccniiar circumstances in [his remote quarter of tbe globe. The 
inger of Providence is manifest inthiaextraordinary event. My 
beart swells with indescribable emotions a^ it whispers la me 
Ihat this is the son of her whom I once loved to distraction, who 
iras sacrificed by ber parents iu tbe hope of obtaining weulih, and 
whose melancholy fate ought to be a warning to all who would 
n;nd asunder tbe tenderest of all human ties, and violate feelings 
Consecrated by Heaven, in the hopes of earthly gain. The sad 
Itory of Kate Fogarty contains a morel by wliich all should 
;>rnfit who hear it, and 1 trust that some faithful chronicler shall 
?et give it to the world," 

All present were aHtonished at tbe emotion exhibited by the 
paajor, and a rumour immediately ran through the regiment that 
tM bad discovered in the young recruit the heir to an immense 
brUine. 

During the interval that elapsed from O'Kelly's arrival in 
India up to the time of this incident, be had, besides having 
tien to tbe rank of major, acquired a considerable sum of money. 
Be bad but one daughter, who, as already stated, was born on 
im voyage from South America to Bombay. She was a creature 
^great beauty, and her disposition and actions were characte- 
ristic of the Moorish blood that (lowed in her veins, and the 
ninny lands of her maternal ancestors. Her mind was highly 
ultivaied, and wherever slie went she difi'used life and gaiety 
"oaud her : but she at times displayed that impetuosity offeel- 
ig wbicb belonged lo her race; and the shining lustre of her 
brge black eye, whilst it struck the beholder nith admiration 
Dtd awe, told loo well the force of those deep passions which 
tta* seated in her heart. She lost her mother sunn afl'er tbcir 
rrivsl in India, and upon her were all the hopes and afliictions 
f Lhe brave O'Kelly centred. The moment he fancied to him- . 
tolfUtat the young recruit was the suu of his long lost Kale, be 
i in his mind the project of a union between him and bis 
a as the fact should be full; eslablhhfil. 
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ToangNorberry was no less astonished at what had occurred 
than his newly discovered benefactor, to whose residence he was 
brought on the following day, to give such a history of himself 
as he best could. The following is the account which he gave 
to his veteran and kind-hearted officer: 

STOBY OF THE SON OF KATE. 

^' I have," said he, ^'always had an impression on my mind 
that some mystery hung over my birth and origin, which still 
remains to be cleared up. The incidents which occurred within 
the last two or three days have given almost perfect certainty to 
that belief; and I am now firmly convinced that a kind Provi- 
dence has directed me to the only person on earth who will be 
instrumental in unravelling the mystery. I was brought up in 
the family of an honest country farmer named Walpole, who had 
a son and daughter, both some years senior to me. I believed 
then I was their brother ; and I must say that I was treated with 
kindness and consideration by their parents and every other 
member of the family. A woman used frequently call to see me, 
who called herself my nurse, and I remember well to have fre- 
quently seen her give my supposed father and mother conside- 
rable quantities of money, always in gold. She evinced the 
greatest affection for me, and my young heart used to throb with 
the most joyful emotions whenever I saw her approach our 
house by a long narrow lane that led tlirough a mountain pass 
from the main road between Dublin and Gorey. A master .was 
brought to instruct me ; the greatest care was taken of me in 
every respect; and whilst my brother and sister, as I fancied 
them to be, were kept out working in the fields, and looking 
after every thingabout the farm, I had my master attending me, 
and every possible care taken of me, all evidently through the 
instrumentality of my nurse. I loved the young Walpoles, and 
although I bega^to suspect that there was something mysterious 
connected with my condition, I was grieved to think that I should 
be treated with so much more indulgence than my brother and 
sister, and whilst I used to cry at the thought of it, I often 
rushed out to the fields to assist them in their labour. They 
took this very kindly of me, and used to caress me with the 
greatest affection ; but as years increased, and my reasoning 
faculties began to strengthen, I perceived that they were in 
possession of some secret with regard to me which they did not 
wish to disclose. Still they loved me with the tenderest affection, 
and the feeling was reciprocal. Thus matters went on till I was 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, my nurse being still punctual 
in her visits, and furnishing supplies of money to my supposed 
parents. In the mean time, I had progressed rapidly in every 
branch of knowledge in which I had been instructed, and 
was beginning to read Horace. I was, however, becoming 
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ivery day raou' aud more dissatisfied and restless in my mind. 
I know tbuL some secret esisted with re gard to me, aiid I was 
every day more auxious to have it disclosed. 1 could not sleep 
at night, and was impatient and irritable during the day, so that 
from being a robustand heaUhy boy, I became delicate and weak 
in my constitution. My kind and tender-hearted nurse noticed 
the cbange, and asked me what waH the cause. I told hor can- 
didly what my ffel ings and opinions were, and the unhappy state 
or mind in which I had been from the moment I had become 
capable of rea,soninguponthe facts with regard to myself which 
were daily passing before my eyes, and implored of her, for the 

I love she bore to * herown dear Robert,' to tell me candidly who 
i was, or what was my name ; and then, falling on my knees, 
towud before Heaven that I would never^during her life-time, 
or without her consent, reveal any secret she might impart to 
me, and that 1 would for ever after be reconciled to my fate; 
that 1 would become strong and healthy again, and be a good 
toy all my life. The afl'ectionate creature embraced me tenderly, 
and, with tears in her eyes, said I demanded too much from her 
for the present ; that it was her intention, as soon as 1 arrived at 
more mature years, tu put me in possession of all she knew with 
regard to mu, and to render me all the assistance in her power to 
vatablisb my right to a large property to which I wa.f entitled, 
although her pursuing a dilferent course would make a conside- 
rable fortune for hereelf. 

I"* I have,' said she, 'already saved your life when in 
infaticy, for I loved you dearly from the moment you were 
ijiol into my care ; and I will, please Ood, never die till I 
put you in the way of defeating your jtowerful enemies, who 
are your own blood relations. When yon were only a babe, 
I resisted the temptation of lurge rewards to cause your 
deaUi, nr lake you to some distant part of the world, where 
yon would never have been heard of. 1 would not consent to 
ibat, but I have however transgressed so far as to give out that 
jrou were dead, and a coroner's inquest has many years ago given 
a verdkt to that effect. Those who are in possession of your 
property know you are not dead, but if tbey knew where you 
are, nty opinion is that you would not be long in existence, or 
at least tbat you would be quickly removed from this country. 
Tho only stipulation I made with the party was, that as I loved 
. yoa with «uch affection, 1 should, as long a» 1 lived, be supplied 
«ilh itullicieitt means for your maintenance and education, and 
I that you should be provided for at least as well as the children of 
I the honest farmer at whose house you are. Ask me no more at 
' B present, and when the proper time comes 1 will give you 
f assislaiico to regain all that wiis wrested from you by fraud 
erjury. In this I will be greatly assisted by the death-bed 
c of the parties who thought to bribe me to causw 
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your destruction. From ibis day forward strictly rely on my 
fidelity, which has thus brought you so far safe from the 
dangers which surrounded you from your very birth.' 

** * Good heaven !' said I, * what does all this mean? Who am 
I P what am I ? what is my name ? Tell me that^ and I promise to 
leave the revelation of the rest to your discretion. Tou are>my 
mother I am sure ; for it is impossible that I could love any ol^er 
human being so much. My mother ! my dearest mother ! tell me, 
I beseech you, what is my name.' 

** The poor woman burst into tears, and, again embracing me 
with the affection of the tenderest parent, said, ' 1 will gratify you so 
far, on condition that you never mention it without my consent* 
and until the proper time shall have arrived to prove to the world 
your identity. If y(ft were unguarded enough to let the word 
escape your lips, your destruction would be almost certain, or at 
least all hopes of obtaining your long lost rights would vanish. 
You will have rich and powerful enemies to contend with here- 
after, and only they think that I am sincerely enlisted in their in- 
terests, and have no wish that you should obtain your rights, I 
would not be safe a moment. As it is, 1 am by no means free 
from apprehensions, and probably I could not have served yon 
even so far, but that those with whom I have to deal think they 
could set me at defiance if I were to bring you forward as the 
rightful heir of the property which was wrested from your un- 
fortunate father by the most iniquitous means. Promise, then» 
that your name shall never cross your lips till the proper time 
comes, and I shall entrust you with the secret.' 

*' I fell on my knees, and, clasping my hands together, raised 
my eyes to Heaven, and made the promise. 

" ' Your name, then,' said she, ' is Norberry, and you are not 
the son of the Walpoles.' 

" * Norberry !' said I, * Robert Norberry !' 

'* * Yes,' said she, ' Robert Norberry is your name, and lei 
it never cross your lips again till the time comes for bringing 
you forward as the claimant of your property.' 

** I then replied, * One question more, and 1 shall remain for 
ever silent till you wish to break the seal : are you my mother V 

'' * No,' said she, ' I am not, although 1 have always loved 
yon with the affection of a parent. Your mother survived your 
birth but a few days ; she was forced by her parents to marry 
your father against her will, because he was rich, although at 
the same time she loved to distraction a gallant soldier, with 
whom, as it turned out, she soon might have shared fortune and 
honour. I believe he loved her in return^-and the sorrow which 
he felt at her fate made him volunteer into the foreign service. 
I suppose he has long since fallen in the wars abroad ; he was a 
gallant, noble-hearted, generous man, and was worthy of the 
hand of your mother.' " 
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I Here the eiQotioii» wbich filled the heart of O'Kelly over- 
I povered him, and b crowd of associations coooocled with bis 
I xomanlii: meeting with the beautiful and long lost Kate Fogariy 
I ruxbed upon his mintl, and the conflict within him found vent in 
I leant, which rolled down the cheeks of the bronzed and gallant 
I Velcran. Ul' pressed the young recruit to Ms bowm,aDd begged 
I that be would continue his narrative. 

I "My nurse parted with me on that day for the last time I 

K«Ter raw her, and in taking some moaey from her pocket to give 

K-aie, she dropped & letter, which I picked up. I felt my mind 

pJbr the moment considerably relieved, and I returned home 

determined to preserve inviolate the secrets which she disolosed 

to ne. anlil she thought it proper that I s^honld reveal them. I 

applied myself to my studies with much mure than usual dili- 

_.^uce, Dniil three ur four months passed away, at the end of 

r>vbicb ber accustomed visit was expected, hut ahe did not come, 

I 1 have never seen her since." 

At Uiis part of his recital the young recruil burst inlo tears, 
ml was uuable Ut proceed. O'Kelly again embraced him, aud 
ttbpn he recovered a little he continued : 

' The pain and ansiety that preyed upon my youthful heart — 

Hyp, Ihat n-nt iis verj- strings asunder— defy all power of de- 

»'ipuan, an months and years rolled by, without any tidings 

rum my faithful and afiectionate nurse. 1 often curi^ed what I 

elioTi-d to be ihe fatal curiosity which prompted me to gain 

Mia eiM ion of a secret which increased, ten thousand fold, 

be surruw and anguish that made life insupportable, at a 

riud when it is usually free from all the cares inseparable from 

Uurer years. Had I remained under the belief that I wa« 

^e cbild of the Walnoles, 1 would have shared in peace the 

bamble lot to which 1 was destined ; but the secret with which [ 

» entrusted made my ' spring of life' insupportable, and I 

ra prayed when going to bed at night that 1 might awake in 

uolLiO' world, where 1 would meet my molher and my nurse. 

''be Walpoles became pained at my condition, the supplies of 

■noory were cut off, and i was, as a mailer of course, deprived 

flhe coarse of education intended for me ; and, to add to my 

itsfortuoe, I waa uuable lo render any efl'ective assistance about 

be farm, so llial I became a burden to those honest people, 

"kimetliing more ihan three years passed over in this way, when 

nid Walpole fell ill and died. When on his death-bed he called 

111 his family about him ; be told his wife and son, who wan then 

lpward« of one and twenty years of age, that he was totally 

piomit of who or what 1 was; that the woman who brought 

ui Ibcre never told my name, or where she resided, and that 

I kaving rao at the age of two or three years, she re- 

1 that he would pass me for a child of bis of a similar age 
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Avbo had died a few days previously. He had an entry of ihe 
date of my admission, and of the several payments made on my 
account, which were regularly kept till the time 1 have stated. 
He said that the gentleness of my disposition caused him to love 
me, and with his last breath requested his wife and son to treat 
me as his child, and never suffer me to depart from their house 
as long as I felt inclined to remain with them. He also sug- 
gested, that as I had got a good education, it would be well if 1 
were to open a little school in their barn, where all the children 
of the neighbourhood would come to me, because they were so 
fond of me. Something of the sort should be done» for as to 
hard labour, he said that I would never be equal to it. His wife 
and children promised that as I was delicate, and unequal to 
hardship, 1 should be taken care of, and that as long as they had 
a roof to shelter them, I should be a sharer of it. I saw the 
generous hearted man breathe his last, and I thought that all my 
earthly hope had died along with him. He was waked in the 
usual way of a peasant, or small farmer, and the boisterous mirth 
and frolic that took place on the occasion were ill suited to the 
sorrow of his family and my drooping and wounded heart. He 
died in what might be called comfortable circumstances for a man 
holding about thirty acres of mountain land ; he had a good 
dwelling-house and offices built of stone, and handsome gates 
upon the farm. The land, which was barren and unproductive 
when he got possession of it, in his youthful days, was, by his 
industry and skill, rendered fertile and profitable, but the lease 
of it expired with his life. About two years before he died, he 
alluded to that fact, but expressed a firm hope that his landlord 
would give his children the benefit of his labour, and that anew 
lease would be granted to them. A couple of weeks passed over 
after his death before any of the family thought of applying 
themselves to their accustomed industry ; and in the mean time, 
a young man, named Byrne, who was at the old man's funeral, 
and saw his daughter Catherine, requested her in marriage as 
soon as the days of mourning should have been passed over. She 
was not averse to his addresses, and it was agreed that when a 
year elapsed they should be married . He was an excellent young 
man, had a good house and farm, besides a small shop in the 
neighbouring village ; and having * a good connection,' the match 
was looked upon as a most propitious one. He seemed to take 
a great interest in my behalf, and promised whenever I should 
set up school that he would get the children of all his ' kith, kin, 
and relations' in the whole district to come to me. I saw that 
the prospects before me were much brighter than 1 had antici- 
pated : the school was opened in Walpole's bam, and, notwith- 
standing my want of years and experience, 1 had more pupils 
than any teacher that ever oi)ened an academy in the neighbour- 
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bood bofure. I was beginning to be happy, aiid to forget my 
Borrows, anfl the mystery thai bung over my birth; but, alus! 1 
was doomed for afHictions such as have seldom befalleu any ddb 
of my years. It fortunately happened that in the parish where 
I resided, the best understanding existed between the parish 
|>ri(Ml and the Protestant curate ; both were equally anxious to 
have the children of their respective flocks edncated, and I believe 
I had about an equal number of Protestants and Catholics under 
my inition. Both these worthy clergymen called together one 
day to visit my school, and both efinally expressed their sympa- 
thy and kindness towards me. The parish at the lime formed a 
contrast toother parts of Ireland, where the most disastrous re- 
ligious divisions existed; and it is a fact, that from tbe day 

Father Charles B and Parson C came into it, the 

greatest harmony and good will prevailed amongst the people, 
and the parish then foruied a perfecl oasis in tbe Irish desert. I 
VDJoyed the frienduhip of those two estimable men, and the parson 
engaged me to go every second evening to his house, to instruct 
ilia children in English and Latin grammar; but I believe his 
real motive was to give me an opportunity of improving myself, 
(or h^ook as much care of my education as I did of that of his 
cbild*D. Thus matters went on for upwards of a year ; in the 
mean time Catherine Walpole was married to Byrne, who was a 
thriving and prosperous man. Young Walpole married tbe 
daughter of a neighljouring farmer, and every thing connected 
vriii the family wore the prospect of happiness ; but, alas ! it 
was of short duration. There was nothing thought about tbe 
reoeval of a lease until the landlord died, and in a few weeks 
afler his agent came to look at Walpole's farm and premises ; he 
was aslonislied at the appearance of improvement and comfort 
Ifaal met him on every side. ' Why, this place,' said he, ' is 
worth treble the rent that is paid for it, and there must be a pro- 
poritunate iucrease.' Poor SValpole was struck with terror at 
Ihe aimonncemcnt, and submitted to this inexorable man a book 
kept by his father, where there was a most accurate accoout of 
all twespended in the way of substantial improvement, from the 
time he had entered into the farm about five- and -twenty years 
prerionsly, and which amounted to upwards of three hundred 
gaineas. AH his representations were in vain, and s<xmer than 
be driven out from the place of his birth and the contemplation 
ofobjvcls dear to his heart and connected with the days of his 
boyhood, be agreed to pay any increased rent that might be put 
oo il. But that would not suit the agent ; be wanted tbe land for 
amitber purpose; it wan his duty as manager for the minor, the 
ran of the deceased landlord, to tnm it to the best advantage, 
aotl it was enough to say that it did not suit his purpose that 
' I remain any longer on it. This was a sad r 
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at a moment when wer considered happiness begioning to dawn 
upon us, and we were unable to decide what course ought to be 
pursued. A lawyer was consulted, but he said there was hardly 
any defence, and that an ejectment would turn us out: The 
ejectment was brought ; Walpole took defence, and brought in 
the book kept by his father, where an account of the improve- 
ments made was recorded ; he also brought several respectable 
farmers to prove that the money had been laid out as stated ia 
the account, but the judge would not listen to him. He said 
that the ^ law' was completely against him, and that he set a very 
bad example in the neighbourhood by disputing the rights of his 
landlord. He was accordingly evicted, and a party of bailiffs 
guarded by military, were sent to pull down his house, lest he 
might return to it again. I was present on that melancholy 
occasion, and all the sorrows I ever felt on my own account were 
nothing in comparison to the anguish that rent my heart when I 
saw our once happy dwelling levelled, our homestead desolated, 
and the wife of Walpole, a fine young woman, seized with pre« 
mature labour, of which she died on the following day, in a shed 
that was thrown up at the back of the ditch by some of the neigh- 
bours, who had assembled to witness the melancholy catastrophe 
that had befallen this virtuous family. My school, as a^batter 
of course, was broken up, but I was still afforded an asylum in 
the house of the worthy clergyman. Walpole, from being a 
peaceable and virtuous man, turned a desperate and dangerous 
character, and the parish, which had been for so many years 
tranquil, became the scene of numerous nightly outrages. The 
agent who committed this act of cruelty and injustice went on a 
visit to a neighbouring county, and the Byrnes, who were a 
powerful and daring clan, set off in the beginning of a winter's 
evening, travelled over mountains a distance of nearly twenty 
miles, broke into the house where he was, and, after shooting at 
him, and leaving him, as they thought, dead, they returned, and 
were, at an early hour the next morning, pursuing their general 
avocations. Suspicion, as a matter of course, fell on Walpole; 
he was taken up, and, in consequence of a large reward that was 
offered for the conviction of those connected with the outrage, 
several persons came forward to swear against him. In some 
time after I was also arrested, informations were sworn against 
me, and 1 was sent to Naas gaol, it being in the county Kildare 
the outrage was committed. I bad known from Walpole him- 
self, from his sister Mrs. Byrne, and other circumstances, which 
left no doubt of the fact on my mind, that, although he knew 
the Byrnes went on that fatal night to.execute vengeance on the 
agent, he was not within twenty miles of the place when the 
deed was done ; his defence was an alibis and he calculated upon 
an acquittal. The day of trial came ; he and I were both 
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arraigned together, and being asked if we would join in our 
challenges our attorney answered in the negative. I was then 
pat back, and his trial proceeded with, it being the custom of the 
crown to try their strongest case first, and obtain a conviction 
before discredit could be thrown on the character of the wit- 
neHses. A host of perjured villains came up and swore positively 
that they saw him at the house where the agent was on the night 
in question, in company with other men ; and the constables who 
arrested him swore to having found blood on his coat, and 
powder in his waistcoat pocket. His witnesses were called to 
prove an a/i6i, but there was no attention paid to them, except 
as iar as related to taking down their evidence, and then sending 
up bills of indictment against them for perjury. The jury, 
without leaving the box, found the poor fellow guilty, and he 
was sentenced to be hanged within forty-eight hours. I was 
then arraigned, but fortunately for me the witnesses to prove an 
alibi on my part were of a class much superior to those who 
appeared for poor Walpole. 1 happened to be at the house of 
my friend the clergyman on the night in question, and he and 
several members of his family came forward to prove that fact, 
and I was acquitted. But a fresh accusation was made against 
me, on the ground of having written some threatening notices, 
which were posted up in the neighbourhood, and that I was a 
dangerous character in the country. However, through the in- 
flaence of my kind friend, as well as a want of proof on the part 
of my accusers, I was let out of prison, on giving my own secu- 
rity that I would appear when called upon; but I regretted that 
I was not found guilty along with my faithful friend Walpole. 
He was a fine young man, beloved by all who knew him, and the 
cruel treatment he had received, and the ignominious death 
which he suflfered, filled the minds of the people with a spirit of 
deep revenge and hatred of the laws, as well as of those who, 
possessed of property, were ignorant of its duties. The ueigh- 
Dourhood, from being the most peaceable in Ireland, became the 
scene of frequent nightly outrages, which spread into the 
adjoining counties; ruin, desolation, and anarchy prevailed, 
where peace and order had so lately reigned. 1 felt that 1 was 
not safe, and it was only my residence at the house of my friend 
the clergyman that prevented my immediate incarceration on 
some preCext or another ; but, as if my youthful days were des- 
tined to be one series of sorrows and trials, this benevolent man 
died in a few months after the execution of Walpole. I should 
have stated that, like all curates, his stipend was small, and 
having a large family, he died poor, leaving no provision for 
them but an insurance on his life for a few hundred pounds, the 
premium on which he had great difliculty in paying out of his 
scanty income. I bad now no friend left under Heaven. 1 could 
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not remain in tLe country with safety, or attempt to open a 
school, for whatever agrarian on trages existed the schoolmaster of 
the locality, particularly if he have the reputation, as I had, of 
being well educated, and fond of reading books and newspapers, 
is always looked upon as a suspicious character, and is conse- 
quently closely watched by the authorities. Within a few months 
after the death of unfortunate Walpole, a general confederation 
and conspiracy spread through Eildare and the Queen's county, 
and four or five schoolmasters were taken up and imprisoned on 
the charge of writing Whiteboy notices. 80 I resolved at once 
to enlist, and quit for ever a country where, within so brief a 
period, I encountered sorrows and trials, which, I believe, seldom 
fall to the lot of any man, through the most prolonged duration 
of human life. I joined the depdt of your regiment in Dublin, 
and 1 have nothing to notice since beyond the kindness shown to 
me during the voyage by Lieutenant Wallace, the officer who 
had charge of the recruits." 

0*Eelly listened with breathless attention to this extraordinary 
narrative. " You mentioned," said he, " something about a 
letter that was dropped by the nurse the last time you saw her; 
where is it ? It may be of the greatest importance in this case." 

"1 have preserved it with care," said Norberry ; ,**but I 
apprehend it can be of little value, as there is no name signed to 
it." He then took the document from his pocket ; it bore the 
Dublin and Wexford post-mark, and its contents were as 
follows : 

'* You are wrong in the obstinate view you take in this case. 
What you propose to do may, however, suit our purpose. Of 
all things, take care that two most respectable men be called in 
to attend the child, although its recovery is now quite hopeless. 

Immediately after its interment, take yourself and the 

where no one shall hear of you for some weeks at least. I write 
to request that you will not omit to call in the best medical aid 
that can be procured in the country." 

" That paper may turn out of Uie highest importance," said 
O'Kelly ; ** and although no name be signed to it, the time since 
it was written is not so long gone by but that many may yet be 
found in Ireland to prove the hand-writing. A suit must be 
forthwith instituted to establish your rights, and I shall send 
instructions to Ireland by the next India mail to that effect." 
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CHAPTER X. 

MABBIAGG OF THE YOUNG BECBUIT WITH THE DAUGHTEB 
OF O'KELLY — APPEABANCE OF BOB UPON THE STAGE — 
U18 CLAIM TO THE NOBBEBBY PKOPEBTY — AN IBISH 
NOBLEMAN AND LANDLOBD. 

Immediately after young Norberry concluded his narrative, 
O'Kelly led him to au apartment furnished in a style of oriental 
grandeur, where his daughter Isabella wasseated with her female 
attendants. '^ Here," said he to her, '^ is the son of a well beloved, 
but long lost friend, whom I have discovered, I may say, almost 
miraculously, amongst the last recruits that have come from 
Europe. You are to look upon him at present as your brother. 
He shall be released from the duties of a soldier, till a commis- 
sion is obtained for him from England ; and in the mean time 
he shall become one of our family." Then, turning to Norberry, 
he said, '* Behold my daughter, in whom all my earthly hopes 
are centred." 

The young man was overwhelmed with confusion, and lost in 
admiration of Miss O'Kelly, whose beauty was of such a cha- 
racter as to make beholders feel that it would not be idolatry to 
worship it. She cast a quick glance from her lustrous eye upon 
the tali, graceful, and delicate youth who stood before her, and 
her heart felt that it had at length discovered another object 
which it could love besides her father. She advanced with a 
majestic air, and taking her parent by the hand, exclaimed, *' 1 
have long felt the loss of a brother to attend me in my walks, 
and be my protector in your absence upon military duty ; and, 
my dear father, you have made me happy by having brought me 
one. I know," continued the artless and noble-minded creature, 
** that he must be my brother indeed, for already I love him as 
such. Tou never told me about him before, but you wished, I 
iiappos^ to overpower me with joy. My dear father, you have 
been always so kind to me that 1 love you more than my own 
life, and don't think, father, that 1 shall love you the less 
because I have got a brother to share it with." 

The astonished Norberry stood motionless, whilst he beheld 
this, to him, strange scene, and heard poured out the innocent but 
impassioned effusions of the enthnsinsiic young girl. He never 
saw such a being before, bred as he had been, amongst the 
rustic population of a mountain district in Ireland. Indeed, 
such women are not to be found in the variable climate of the 
north and west ; they partake too much of the atmosphere 
which they breathe, they are moulded in somewhat colder clay, 
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held at Wexford, and several respectable witnesses were able to 
prove that it was the hand-writing of Gripe. They had also 
obtained a copy of the confession of that gentleman, and the 
depositions of two clerks who had been in his office at the time 
the commission of lunacy was sued out against Old Hawk» and 
after comparing all the facts, and perusing the whole details of 
the case, no doubt remained that the young recruit was the heir 
of Old Hawk. There was, however, one important witness 
whom they could not discover, and that was the nurse. No 
account could be bad whether she was living or dead, but even 
without her there was proof enough to convince a court of justice 
that the present claimant was the lawful heir. They added, 
that it was necessary he should make a lengthened deposition, 
containing all the facts of which he was cognizant, and that in 
their opinion it would be ultimately necessary that he should 
come to Ireland. Those tidings spread universal joy amongst 
the family of the gallant major. The heart of his daughter.was 
filled with an ecstacy of delight. A day was fixed for the wed- 
ding, and in the mean time fresh instructions, including the 
depositions of young Norberry, and a draft upon a banker ia 
London to supply the necessary funds for the suit, were trans- 
mitted to the solicitors. 

The marriage at length was celebrated with oriental splendor. 
There were fireworks, music, dancing, illuminations, singing- 
men, andimprovisatories, to describe the beauty and thesplendor 
of the bride, and the great fortune and bravery of the bridegroom, 
so that to this day the people of Bangalore delight to talk of the 
marriage of the beautiful daughter of the major with the young 
recruit, who became heir to a large fortune. 

The arrival of further news from Ireland was hardly thought 
of for many months, amidst the joyous scenes that followed the 
marriage of the youthful lovers. The summer was the warmest 
and most oppressive that had been known in India for many 
years, and young Norberry, who, as already stated, was of a 
delicate constitution, began to sink under the effects of it. 
O'Kelly perceived it much sooner than his daughter, and became 
greatly alarmed ; a removal to some portion of the presidency ad- 
joining the sea was recommended, and before any further news ar- 
rived from Ireland ,hc and his wifewent several hundred miles down 
the«ouiitry to a villa on the sea shore, where, after a few months' 
residence, he became much improved ; he was, however, far from 
being able to bear the fatigues of a soldier, and O'Kelly saw that 
it would be necessary for him to sell out, and return to Europe. • 
Fortunately the regiment, which had been upwards of twenty 
years ui India, was ordered home, and in three or four years after 
the marriage all the parties landed safely at Southampton, and 
soon afterwards proceeded to Dublin, as the head quarters of the 
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regiment, so that after an absence of upwards of five-and-twenty 
years O'Kelly found himself in bis native land, with hisdaughler 
married to the son of the beautiful Kate Fogarty, whom he had 
rescued from her abductors amidst the wilds of Tipperary. He 
visited the spot where the prosperous " Kam" ^ern once stood, 
and found the place of '* fun and frolic" convmed to the ware- 
house of a sober citizen. He next went, in company with his 
son-in-law, to the grave of Kate, and instead of the humble 
stone marked with her name and age, the latter caused a hand- 
some tomb to be placed over her ; and the curious may yet see 
such a monument in the Hospital Fields: it states that it was 

erected by Lieutenant , to honour the ashes of his mother, 

who had died whilst he was in infancy. 

In the meantime, the law-suit progressed with various chances 
of success, and with so many legal obstacles, that those skilled 
in *' equity," and accustomed to chancery proceedings, predicted 
that it could not possibly come to a close for upwards of twenty 
years. 

Shortly after his arrival in Ireland, O'Kelly retired from the 
army upon full pay, as the reward of his long services in India; 
and with a portion of the money which he saved when there, he 
purchased an annuity for his daughter, to secure her from want, 
if her husband, whose constitution was bad, should die before 
the termination of the suit. This turned out to be a wise and 
ealntary precaution, for in the course of four or five years after 
their arrival in Ireland, not only was all the money brought from 
India, with the exception of that laid out in the purchase of the 
annuity, swallowed up in law, but the gallant veteran's pay was 
always drawn in advance for the same purpose. 

About this period Mrs. Norberry gave birth to a son ; and here 
the reader has at length introduced to him the hero whom the 
fates and strange vicissitudes transformed into a reporter, and 
whoseadventures, family affairs, faults, follies, and eccentricities, 
with a glance at the various public characters with which his 
" profession" made him acquainted, shall form the remainder of 
this volume, which is likely to run to a considerable size, unless 
the editor shall be able to condense the matter before him, with- 
out detracting from the interest of the story. 

The solicitors engaged for the Norberry family instituted 
inquiries in all parts of the kingdom with regard to the nurse, 
whose mysterious disappearance had caused such acute pain to 
the mind of Norberry m his childhood, and left the case without 
one of the most important witnesses to sustain it. Advertise- 
ments were put in all the papers without effect ; and probal)ly 
it is one of the most singular incidents in this narrative, that 
her fate to this day remains a perfect mystery. 

There was, however, sufficient prima Jarie evidence in the 

L 
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case, united with the letter in Gripe's handwriting, his confes- 
sion, the deposition of Walpole's sistet, and others who knew 
young Norberry whilst at the farmer's house in the county 
Wicklow, to establish beyond dispute, in the minds of all, ex- 
cept a court of J^quity," his perfect identity and right to the 
property which^e claimed. But, alas ! of what avail are well- 
founded rights, truth, justice, and rectitude of principle, when 
they are opposed to the giant powers which courts of law and 
wealthy opponents present ? 

The fulfilment of the anxious hopes of Mrl. Norberry and her 
husband made them forget, for a season, all the sorrows and 
anxieties attendant upon their protracted suit. The boy was 
called after his father, and his birth brought joy and gladness to 
the veteran O' Kelly, who plainly saw that his son-in-law could 
not long survive the inroads that his short residence in a hot 
climate had made upon a constitution naturally weak. The fatal 
event arrived even sooner than was expected, for in a year after 

the birth of his son. Lieutenant Norberry, of the regiment, 

was gathered to his fathers, leaving his widow in a state of 
distraction bordering on delirium, and carrying with him to the 
grave the affections of all with whom he came in contact during 
his brief but eventful career. O 'Kelly and his widowed daughter, 
and little Bob, as he was called, in whom the affections of both 
were centred, inhabited a handsome cottage a little off the road 

near the village of , in the northern suburbs of Dublin, 

and were daily watching the progress of their suit, which has not 
yet been finally terminated. 

Swingsnap had, in the mean time, been elevated to the bench, 
and long previous to the commencement of the proceedings on 
the part of Lieutenant Norberry to recover the property of his 
father, he (Swingsnap), as heir and administrator of the estate 
that came into his hands, sold a portion of it, and made the re- 
mainder the subject of the marriage settlement of his daughter 
and her children. Thus the whole of the property of Old Hawk, 
as far at least as his executor accounted for it, had passed out of 
his bands, and become vested in parties who were innocent of 
any malpractice in the acquirement of it. It is not, therefore, 
extraordinary that the suit, with its collateral branches and com- 
plicated difficulties, should be of such protracted duration. The 
purchaser of the portion of the estate sold by Swingsnap, raised 
money upon it, and made family settlements, with which it was 
charged. So that when the original bill was filed, there were 
ninety-nine defendants in the cause, which, for brevity sake, was 
set down as Norberry v. Swingsnap and others ; and who is it 
that has been in the habit of attending the court of chancery for 
the last five-and-twenty years, and has not heard, from term to 
term, and sometimes from day to day, the old crier from his 
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I pnlpit above lliu bar-seats call ont tliose names ? and tie clian- 
•cellorthen innoirt if ttie parties were ready to proceed? a 
I qneMton which, by ihe way, has been generally answered in tbe 
< negative. 

At Hie time tliat tbe father of Bob dieil, his lawyers stated 
that he was on the point of obtaining a decree in his favunr, but 
Hut event, as a matter of course, abated the original cause, and 
It bctame iiec^^sary to take fresh proceedings in the name of Ihe 
infant minor and his mother. This caused a further dirlay for a 
Boosiderable period, inasmuch as the first proof necessary was 
", of her marriage, which look place in India. Whilst 
»*ere thnsin abeyance, O'Kelly and his daughter seemed 
it all their sorrowm, vicissitudes, and troubles, merely 
B tfaey had one object in which to centre their affections. 
n the hoar of tribulation arrives, and that the path of life 
a for a season strewed with thorns, our atUictiona are 
■tnemsed ten-fold, if we be without those ties which endear 
Fwiirtence, and those objects which claim not only our love, but 
oar fortitude, and continued exertions for their sake. It is a 
miserable thing to l»e alone in the world, and although some will 
siy wbrn reverses fall in the way of the unmarried and the child- 
leas, il is Well for thcra they have no partners in their ufHiction, 
. ftod that they have brought none into trouble but themselves; 
I bnl tfaoGe who reawn thus know nothing of Ihe deep anguifih 
I tndi'onsiiniing sorrow that prey upon lUe heartof the friendless, 
■ isolalfil being, who, while he strives to shun tbe contumely and 
ftronlempt of a heartless world, which smiles only in sunshine, 
(AndBbitnself alone without those incentives which give buoyancy 
D liftf, and those pledges of affection round which the tendrils 
[of th» heart must cling, and which ever create a hope within ua 
that lights us on the dreary way like a ray from Heaven, and 
nakm Us feet that in the end we shall triumph over all the trials 
B world can give. On tbe other hand, ol what avail are all 
Ihe pleasures that wealth can bestow, if we are merely to pasn 
poogh the corrupt wilderness of human society, without some 
red object to throw a halo over our way, and participate in our 
mJOTments ? But why thus moralize, when all that can be said 
~a toe mbjecl may be summed up into one short sentence, 
•aieljr, that " in prosperity or adversity it is bad to be alone." 
It ma fortunate for O'Kelly and tbe widowed raoiher of Boh, 
tbat in the hour of their tribulations they had a common tic 
which rrctmciled them lo their fate, and created thai hope 
within them which could never exist without it, 
ft If there be in this world an object of deep interevt, ralculaled 
K> enlist the sympathies of men, and descrvnig of the protection 
^Ufaftven. it is ihe pions, virtuous, young and handsome widow, 
^^^^^vft of Ihe partner of her jor^, and b-O in [los-cssion of 
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that pledge of love, in whose cherub conntenance she can trace 
the bolder lineaments of him who was the idol of her heart's 
affections. Such was Mrs. Norberry, the daughter of the 
Spanish maiden of Moorish descent. She was a noble, com- 
manding, majestic looking woman, whose every movement made 
the bosom of the beholder swell with pride in gazing upon such 
a perfect specimen of our species. And whilst dressed in her 
widow's weeds, and leading her infant child by the hand into the 
court of chancery to watch the progress of the suit, she excited 
sentiments of chastened admiration and sympathy from all the 
spectators. But, alas ! our laws are regardless of youth, inno- 
cence, widowhood, virtue, and rights sanctioned by Heaven, when 
opposed by wealth, power, corruption, and all the undefined 
intricacies that block up the entrance to the temple of justice. 
All around is barrenness and sterility, and they who sow their 
seed in such a soil can hope to reap nothing but thorns. In a 
word, they who go to law, whether triumphant or defeated, 
reap nearly alike the same sorrows, inquietude, suffering, and 
loss. 

Had the father of Mrs. Norberry preserved the wealth he 
brought home from India, and invested itin public securities for 
his daughter, or made a judicious purchase of lands, herself and 
her infant son could have lived not only in a state of respectabi- 
lity, but of affluence and splendor, and O'Kelly would have 
gone to his grave without experiencing sorrow, anxiety, and dis- 
appointments, which, to use his own words, were " a thousand 
times more harassing and unendurable than all the fatigues and 
dangers of the camp and battle-field." But having gone to law, 
there was no receding ; they should proceed, not upon their own 
account, but on that of the young heir, whose future prospects 
and happiness were much dearer to them than their own exis- 
tence. All their resources were exhausted but the annuity pur- 
chased so opportunely for Mrs. Norberry, andof thepay of her 
father they were obliged to spare a considerable portion, for the 
purpose of feeding the suit as it went on. It is, however, only 
justice to the highly respectable solicitors, Messrs. Fisher and 
Hope, to state, that they had advanced large sums from time to 
time, and had conducted the ease with zeal and honesty of par- 
pose ; but they were met at every turn by the secret induence 
of Chief Justice Swingsnap, whose interest with the English 
government, as well as the Irish executive, was all-powerful, 
both on account of the services he had rendered in carrying the 
union, and his willingness, when on the bench, to act the part 
of a Jeffries or a Scroggs at the various special commissions 
sent down to Munster and other places, for the trial of White- 
lK)y and agi*arian offences. Then the host of other defendants, 
who had rights which they honestly believed to bo well founded 
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in law, fought the battle with all the tenacity and determination 
of men confident of success. Several times a decree partially 
favourable to the widow and the minor, but still protecting the 
rights of those who came under the operation of the marriage 
settlement made by Swingsnap, as well as the purchaser of the 
portion of the property sold, and those who derived under them, 
was about being made, but some casualty was sure to occur, that 
threw the case back into the position in which it stood a year or 
two previous. Often it happened that a change of ministry and 
the appointment of a new chancellor, caused a fresh delay. At 
other times, when the cause came to be heard, the leading 
counsel for the plaintiffs were engaged in other courts, and could 
not be brought into "chancery," more particularly when, upon 
a hasty glance into their bags, they saw that no refreshers came 
with the briefs; forgetting, at the same time, that, during the 
many years which the cause was pending, they had pocketed 
thousands of pounds belonging to the widow and her iniant 
child. At other times, mistakes would appear as having been 
committed in the offices, or by some of the commissioners 
appointed for taking depositions in the various parts of the 
world to which they were obliged to have recourse for evidence. 
For instance, the depositions of Mrs. Byrne, and some other 
connections of the Walpole family had to be taken in America, 
and the proofs of the marriage of Mrs. Norberry were entrusted 
to commissioners sent out to India for that purpose. And here 
it may be remarked, that a most perplexing delay arose from one 
of the said commissioners having signed his name at the wrong 
tide of the jurat of the deposition of the principal witness, and 
that the name of the witness was spelled differently in two 
places in the body of the document. This almost fatal error was 
discovered by Swivel, one of the leading counsel for the defend- 
ants, and submitted to the court with an air of triumph. After 
this discovery it was sagely directed by the court that the papers 
ahould be sent back to the original source from whence they 
came, in order to undergo the necessary correction. 

Time rolled on ; little Bob throve apace, and, as may be fairly 
presumed, was a spoiled child. He gambolled about in the little 
shrubbery in front of their cottage, catching butterflies, or 
fondling with a large Newfoundland dog, which was a great 
fiivourite with his veteran grandfather, and might be said to 
eonstitute one of the family. Poor little fellow, he was then 
miconscious of all the sorrows and disappointments that those 
who loved him so dearly were suffering for his sake. How de- 
lightful is the retrospect of the days of youth and innocence, 
although but faintly seen through the glimmering light which 
memory leaves of the past ! How sweet, how delicious, how 
Heavenly is that brief period of our existence, ere conflicting 
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passions take possession of our hearts, and create dark clouds 
between us and Heaven ! But, alas ! we were then unconscious 
of the happiness we enjoyed, and it is only in riper years that 
we call up, as we look back, some faint remembrance of the joys 
of our youth. 

It has been already stated that Mrs. Norberry was highly 
accomplished. She spoke Spanish, French, and some of the 
oriental languages, and she was determined that in addition to 
the fund of knowledge she possessed herself, her son should 
have the benefit of the best masters that Dublin could afford, no 
matter what might be the result of the law-suit. In point of 
fact, she determined that he should be a walking Pollyglot, the 
wonder of the age. But Bob himself had no intention of the 
kind ; and it need hardly be stated that in such a case a recipro- 
city of opinion was necessary to the attainment of the object in 
view. Every thing seemed to please this spoiled child but the 
sight of a book, and notwithstanding all his mother*s anticipa- 
tions about the fund of knowledge he was to imbibe, even in 
infancy, he was upwards of seven years old before he mastered 
the alphabet ; not that he wanted quick perceptions and an 
aptitude for learning, but he saw his mother's misplaced indul- 
gence, and he took advantage of it. After several unsuccessful 
efforts to give him a taste for his primer, she gave up the task 
with the view of waiting till her boy became strung and able to 
form some opinion with regard to the importance of learning. 
But although he could not be brought to relish his book, be 
evinced an aptitude for acquiring languages orally that was truly 
amazing. He learned from his mother to speak French and 
Spanish, and he picked up Irish from Molly Burke, an old 
Connaught woman, who was their only servant; so that before 
he could read anyone language well, he could speak three or 
four with tolerable fluency. 

There was a nobleman named Strange way, who occasionally 
occupied a splendid mansion on the other side of the road, nearly 
opposite the cottage of Mrs. Norberry. Lord Strangeway was 
a widower, rather advanced in life, and had one son a year or 
two older than young Norberry, and a daughter some two or 

three years younger. He was a native of the county ^ 

repeatedly took part in contested elections there, had great par- 
liamentary influence, and for some service which was never 
known to the public, his name appeared on the civil list as the 
recipient of some two thousand a year. He looked with con- 
tempt and suspicion upon the humbler classes of society, and 
detested even those of the middle classes, wherever, to use his 
own language, he found them attempting to copy after the 
nobility and aristocracy in their manner of living. His fortune 
was ample, and although by no means extravagant in his house- 
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irs, tie was at times profusely generous to tLose about 
Uai, or whom lie thought needed his aid. He was always 
actnat«d Ijy an unaccountable spirit of curiosity to learn the 
hiiktury of all the persons residing in his neighbourhood, do 
matter how lowly their conditi<~iu, as well as those whom he 
dei^ed to honour with bis acquaintance. His servants, who 
knew hi^ weakness in this respect, were always able to get into 
bis good graces by being the bearers of local news with regard 
lo ibe disturbed state of some districts at a distance, or the cha- 
ncier of the country people. But his confidaut and purvejor- 
geuenU of news Wiis his trusty servant, old Tom I'urceil, a 
native of the county Kerry, who, besides the intelligence and 
shnnrdnesa peculiar to the people of that part of the couutry, 
poaMSMd considerable fertility of imagination, by which he was 
■Iwasrs able to supply harmless fictions for facis, according lo 
the stale of his master's appetite for such food. 

TliroHgh the modium then of this chronologist, his lordship 
acquired ample information touching the Norberrys, partly true, 
and parlly founded upon the vague generalities in which Tom 
dealt when supplied with nothing more definite. His lordship's 
rieraiion to Iht- titk' had been very re<;cnt, and he prided him- 
•elf more, as tie said, upon being connected with many high 
arfaftcKTatic liimilieti, than upon the ad ventilious honour of being 
niacd to the peerage. He was an orthodox high-churchman, 
bat un account of some difference he had with the parish minis- 
Mr, he was for several years wilhoul having attended his public 
placf of wiir>thip. The dispute arose in this way : a country 
geollenian wrote a letter which appeared in one of the news- 
papeTH, wherein strictures were made with regard to his lord- 
•brp's interference at a contested election ; and amongst other 
lliiags the writer said it was fortunate for the church, for which 
bblordship was intended, that he had lost bis vocation, for that 
aatttrc iniptideil him for nothing but an intriguing electioneering 
agvnt. His lordship published a reply, and in the first place 
dmicd that be vmn intended for the church, inasmuch as it was 
customary for the elder sons of high aristocratic families to 
ht up to that profession. A well written rejoinder to 
lie appeared in the same paper under a lictitious signa- 
rhich Htaled that, altboaiih this newly created lord, who 
ths eldest son of a family that bad a bend sinister on their 
VKOlebeon, i^schcwed the idea of being a clergyman, be felt no 
aornple in being on the civil list, without ever performing any 
MTTtce, and thns living upon the public money without giving 
any thing in return. He had good reason lo tielieve that tlti« 
bUer wa,t written by the clergyman "f the parish where he then 
tivrd, and, nolwitbi^tatiding his love of religion, he vowed that 
1» wonid never enter a church door again. 
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^' Tom," said he one day to his trusty servant, as he was 
settling the books on the shelves of the library, " did you hear 
any thing fresh about that old half-pay officer and his daughter 
who live beyond in the cottage ? I see they have a fine little 
boy ; he was at the gate the other morning striving to get in ; 
the tutor must take care and not let my boy keep company with 
him till we know more about him." 

" Oh, surely, your lordship," replied Tom, " I know well ^ 
enough that if the children came together it would bring on an 
acquaintance with that ould soldier, and the next thing would 
be an attempt on his part to borrow money from your lordship, 
for every one who knows you takes advantage of your kindness. 
They are poor, very poor, and proud to boot, and that's what I 
hate." 

*' Well done, Tom," said the master ; " you know the world 
as well as myself. You hate pride and poverty where they are 
allied. To be sure, it is no disgrace to be poor, but it is a great 
one to be apeing after what people cannot afibrd, and to be 
endeavouring to cope up with their betters. There is nothing 
so hateful as low plebeian families attempting to force their 
acquaintance upon the aristocracy. I hate it, I detest it ; there 
really ought to be a law to punish people for such insolence. If 
people be poor, or want relief, let them be humble, and apply 
for It in a proper way, and no nobleman or man of wealth would 
refuse ; but 1 cannot bear pride in poor people." 

^^ Ah, but does your lordship remember that I told you what 
the ould soldier's name is who calls himself a major P" 

'^ No, I don't remember," said his lordship ; ^^ but this I 
know, that it was not worth remembering, for as I pass him on the 
road every day as I go to town he assumes as much importance 
as if ho were a nobleman. He seems to pay no respect to rank, 
although he is evidently very poor. Now, there is nothing on 
earth I admire so much as huqiility ; every man ought to deport 
himself according to his statical, and people of low origin, with- 
out money or means, ought not to presume to put themselves on 
a level with the aristocracy. I love humility ; it is the greatest 
of all virtues." And then turning to his son, who was in the 
room : " Do you hear me, my good boy ? listen to what your 
father is saying ; remember that humility is the first and last of 
all virtues, and never, through life, countenance low people who 
attempt to put themselves upon a level with the aristocracy ; 
every man to the station for which a wise Providence intended 
him ; but, above all things, humility — humility : you will find in 
the Bible that it is paramount to all the virtues united. 
Kemcmber, my child, that it is a double curse to be poor and 
proud." 
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** Well, papa, if I was poor, could I be proud no longer P" 
inquired the boy. 

"There is no fear," replied the father, "that that shall 
lu4)pen. You can never be poor. I have a title, estates, and 
money in the funds for you; and, even if I had not, it is the 
duty of «very good government to take care and provide all the 
branches of the aristocracy and nobility with places and appoint- 
ments. The aristocracy never can be allowed to go down in a 
country regulated by laws such as ours, except indeed that those 
laws shall be abolished by the people getting the upper hand, 
and that of itself is one reason why they should be kept down 
and at a proper distance by the upper classes." 

" Yes, papa, I'll remember all this." 

** That's right, my boy, that's right," said the father with an 
approving smile, and added, "You were going, Tom, to tell me 
something about that old soldier and his daughter the widow. 
It is said she is a very handsome woman ; but although I have 
often met her on the road, she is always so veiled and muffled 
op that I never could get a sight of her face." 

** It is very well for your lordship," replied Tom, " that you 
oonld not." 

" Why ?" inquired his master eagerly. " Why, Tom ? 
why ?" 

** Oh ! your lordship, she's so out and out beautiful, and your 
lordship is such an admirer of beauty, that you might be induced 
to make an acquaintance with them, poor as they are, and if they 
got the way of coming to the castle, we could never get rid of 
them ; the likes of them never knov;s how to keep their distance 
firom their betthers wanst they get any encouragement at all. I 
hear, your lordship, that she's a furiner, and that since her hus- 
band died, two or three gintlemen was goin' to dhrown them- 
selves on her account ; but her ould father is a very wicked 
man — a reg'lar ould fire-eater, that shot several Turks when he 
was abroad." 

" Bat you were going to tell me his name," interrupted his 
lordship. 

" His name, your lordship, is Kelly or O' Kelly ; and shure 
that's enough to prove he's no gentleman : who ever heard of a 
great nobleman or lord of the name of Kelly ? I never did at 
least. He reports every where that he is a major ; but, what- 
ever he is now, and I am shure he's no great things to look at, 
he was nothing but a common sergeant in the army, and he's no 
more a major now than I am a bishop. I hard all about him 
and his the other day in the registry office for sarvants, when I 
went to look for a groom for 3'our lordship. An ould fellow 
who was there looking for a place as an ostler, remembered all 
about his wanting to get married to the daughter of an inn- 
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keeper who was transported or tried, or something of that kind; 
he was living with the inn- keeper at that time, and it was he that 
could tell Kelly's or O'Kelly's pedigree well. A major indeed! 
He was a common sergeant as sure as I am laying this book on 
the shelf. I make it a point, even when I have no other bosi^ 
ness, to go into the registry offices amongst the servants out of 
place, where I hear every thing. I am sorry I did not hire the 
ould fellow, if it was only to tell your lordship all about him. I 
hear, too, that he has a great law-suit in hands, and that if it 
goes in his favour, his daughter and her son will be the richest 
widow and orphan in all Dublin or about it; but by all accounts 
that can never happen, as they are totally shuck for money, and 
they have great people against them." 

Lord Strangeway was a man whose character presented a 
singular anomaly to all who were acquainted with it. He prided 
himself as already remarked upon being of patrician blood, and 
connected with high aristocratic families. He fancied that the 
upper classes, of which he deemed himself a prominent member, 
had a patent or prescriptive right to treat the people as mere 
instruments, brought into the world to minister to their wants, 
and vassals, not only always ready to execute their commands, 
but who ought to feel honour in receiving them. Almost all 
his kith and kin had, through parliamentary and family influencBi 
got into high places under the government, both in England and 
Ireland, and his admiration for the laws and constitution of the 
country arose from their being so well calculated to provide for 
all law makers, as well as their friends, to (he seventh degree of 
kindred. He dreaded nothing more than the bare idea of the 
people getting power into their hands, believing, very truly, that 
if they did, aristocrats, siuecurists, and placemen would be re- 
duced to the common level, and that their days of ease and 
splendour would pass by like a dream. He did not dislike the 
people merely on account of being poor, for he really wished to 
keep them so, or at least in that salutary medium from which the 
pressure of the taxing screw could extract sufficient to pay the 
salaries of all placemen, a good standing army, and a loyal 
yeomanry corps, to keep the rest of his majesty's subjects in 
awe. But, above all, he hated, as he said himself, those poor 
and in humble station, who would ape after grandeur, or attempt 
to put themselves on a level with any scion of the aristocracy, 
whom he believed to be the Corinthian pillars upon which the 
whole fabric of the constitution was built. Yet he possessed 
some benevolent traits of character, and at the very moment 
that he ordered his gates to be shut against beggars, lest he 
should come in contact with such refuse of society, his heart 
smote him, and he sent privately to relieve their wants ; he was 
hospitable to those whom he deemed worthy of his society, and 
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\?a8 indulgent to his tenants as long as they followed his advice. 
He had purchased an estate in one of the midland counties, and 
bis tenants there generally came twice a year to Dublin to pay 
him his rents. In the office where he received them was an 
elevated platform, guarded by a mahogany paling, on which was 
placed a chair covered with rich crimson velvet. On the rent 
day he took his seat there like an Eastern monarch on his throne, 
and when seated the tenants were ushered in, and the agent hav- 
ing put their money through a certain process of fumigation, it 
vras placed on the table before him. Any tenant who had a 
complaint to make, or a grievance to redress, should have his 
case committed to writing, and their petitions were alwa3's sure 
to receive a favourable answer, probably as much with a view to 
show that be had the power to redress grievances, as from feel- 
ings of genuine kindness, or commiseration for their condition. 
No rent day passed without several of these documents being 
presented to him. full of the most fulsome adulation and praise 
of his generosity, as well as allusions to his noble ancestry. The 
tenants, like his trusty servant Tom, having become thoroughly 
acquainted with the vulnerable points of his character through 
vhicb they could successfully assail his pocket, always went 
away congratulating themselves upon having ''done" their 
proud landlord. When he purchased the estate in question, he 
went down to the country to meet the tenantry, and make a per- 
sonal inspection of the property. He despatched Tom a day or 
two before him, to order post-horses on the road, have apart- 
ments prepared at the inn of a neighbouring town, and give 
notice to the tenants to me^t him and accompany him in pro- 
cession into it. Tom, who knew his master's weak points better 
than any other man in existence, went amongst the people who 
were to meet their landlord, and gave them instructions how they 
should play their part. He told those who were really wealtliy 
to make no show beyond a certain point; his master wished that 
every tenant under him should have a horse to ride, wear a good 
frieze coat, and just be able to pay the rent, without having a 
penny left beyond what would barely support his family; but 
that if Lc once imagined any of them began to amass money, or 
live in a style of affluence, he would not be easy in his mind 
until they were cleared off his estate. With regard to educa- 
tion, he wished that all could merely read their prayer books, 
without knowing how to write, and that whenever a contested 
election arose, they should, to a man, be ready to vote whatever 
way their landlord wished, without asking a question. This he 
believed to be the highest state of perfection at which society 
could arrive, and he looked upon any innovation little short of 
a revolution. 

Tom having given the cue to the country fellows, they were 
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prepared to meet their landlord in the way most pleasing to bis 
wishes. Those who had broad-cloth coats, Caroline hats, top- 
boots, and silver-mounted whips, laid them all aside, and 
appeared clad in good frieze, mounted upon tolerable working 
hacks (for sleek-coated, high-spirited horses in the possession of 
a poor farmer were abominations in the eyes of his lordship). 
The eventful day arrived that he was to make his entry into the 

town of , the tenants met himbeforehecame within four 

or five miles of it, and rode in procession before his carriagei 
until it arrived at the inn, and as he descended from it he was 
greeted with loud and hearty cheers. Nothing could exceed the 
pleasure and satisfaction he felt at seeing his new tenants in that 
happy medium between poverty and independence, which he 
heartily wished to exist all over the world ; and he said to a 
friend who accompanied him from Dublin, *' The former owner 
of this estate must have been a most exemplary man to famve 
such a tenantry as I now see before me." . •" 

A dinner was ordered for the evening, to which every man 
who joined the procession that day, as well as any friends whom 
he chose to bring with him, were invited ; for his lordship, who 
was an orator, and famous for his speeches at contested elections 
before the title was conferred on him, wished to impress upon 
the minds of his tenantry a high opinion of his powers in uiat 
way. The banquet took place in a pavillion erected for the 
purpose at the rere of the hotel ; there was abimdance of good 
and substantial viands^ with plenty of strong beer to wash them 
down ; the entertainer and his friend who accompanied him from 
Dublin, with a baronet, and two or t)iree of the resident gentry, 
who came to welcome him to the country, occupied a table 
elevated several feet above the floor of the apartment, where llie 
other tables were laid out, and were supplied with all the deli- 
cacies the season or the place could afford, and attended by 
several servants in crimson livery, with shoulder-knots and rich 
gold lace, which formed the chief object of attraction in the eyes 
of the wondering rustics during the evening. The worthy land- 
lord of course presided, and prefaced tlie various toasts iu very 
appropriate language. 

At length Sir Noodle INIummery rose to propose the toast of 
the evening, which was the health of Lord Strangeway, as an 
Irish landlord and nobleman of the highest honour and benevo- 
lence, allied bv blood to some of the lirst families in Ireland. 
He (Sir Noodle), as a resident Irish landlord, felt a glow of de- 
lightful enthusiasm in the cause of the people spring up within 
his heart, when he witnessed the reception given that day to a 
brother landlord, by the honest and independent men on the 
Carthnacullion estate. It was an example worthy of imitation 
by all the tenantry of the kingdom, and being all assembled 
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thus auspiciously together, his noble friend would explain to 
them their duties as tenants, and his own rights and powers as 
a landlord and one of the aristocracy. 

The toast was drunk with rapturous applause, as a matter of 
course, and when his lordship rose to reply to it, the most pro- 
found attention was given by bis auditory to the address with 
which he favoured them. He said, ^^ Permit me, Sir Noodle, 
in the first place, to express the deep obligation I feel to you 

Eersonally, for the manner in which you have proposed my 
ealth ; to the other gentlemen around me at the head table, who 
came here to-day to welcome me to the country ; and next to my 
tenantry, who will, I trust, always show that affection, sub- 
mission, and respect that is due to a landlord, and who have so 
far set a good example by their conduct this day." (Here a 
country fellow, with considerable stage effect, drew back a part 
of the covering of the pavillion, and revealed to the eyes of the 
delighted landlord, the distant hills in a blaze, in honour of the 
event which had brought them together.) ^' This sight com- 
pletely overpowers me," continued his lordship ; " it is a tribute 
paid not so much to the man who now addresses you, as to the 
order of society to which he belongs ; it is a tribute paid by the 
people to the aristocracy ; to the landlord class, who are their 
natural protectors. Those lights that burn on the distant hills 
are as beacons to guide us on the true road to liberty, prospe- 
rity, and repose. Let me tell 3'ou, my friends, that our country 
wants only repose to give her a place amongst the first nations 
of the world. If I were asked what is the first thing necessary 
for our country's prosperity, I would say repose and a confidence 
on the part of the people in their landlords. What is the 
second ? Repose and confidence on the part of the people in 
their natural protectors. What is the third ? Repose and a 
firm reliance upon, and perfect submission on the part of the 
people to, those who alone are able to effectually serve or 
effectually injure them. If I were asked what is the one thing 
necessary for the salvation of the country, I would say repose." 
(Loud cries of " Hear, hear," and cheers from Sir Noodle Mum- 
mery and the other aristocrats at the head table.) " Yes, my 
friends, the word can never be too often repealed ; repose is all 
you want." 

** What does he mean ?" said a shrewd-looking fellow, in a 
whisper to his neighbour ; '' is it that we are to go to bed and 
sleep P" 

"Not a word with you," said the other; " cheerashegoes on." 

"Attend to your industrious pursuits, plough your lands 

vrell; and here I may parenthetically recommend sub-soiling, 

draining, burning of lime, and collecting of manure in pits made 

Cfeutside of your cow-houses. It has been truly said that the 
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man who makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before, is a benefactor to his country ; but by those means you 
will make plenty of grass grow where a blade never grew before, 
and you will be able with more ease to yourselves to pay two 
pounds an acre for mountain land than you can pay one pound 
at present. It is due to your landlord that you should make 
improvements on his account as well as your own. Yes, I say 
it emphatically, that you are bound by every moral obligation 
that can bind man to his duty to do every thing in your power 
to advance the interest of your natural protectors, to whom you 
are to look both for advice and aid in the hour of need. Do 
this ; be peaceable and well-disposed towards each other; attend 
to your respective places of worship on Sundays ; but shun the 
public-house and night- wakes, for all the outrages of the countiy 
are concocted in such places. Avoid, as you would a house 
infected by the plague, all public meetings where beggarly ora« 
tors make speeches for some evil purpose, or to put money in 
their own pockets ; those things only disturb the minds of honest 
people, and break upon that repose which alone is wanted to 
render the country prosperous. Upon pain of my most severe 
displeasure, never attend political assemblies of any kind, except 
when you come at your landlord's request to vote at a contested 
election ; and even then, it is not necessary to go into the court* 
house to hear the speeches — that is the business of the candidates 
and their friends. Your duty on such occasions is merely to go 
to the open houses, where the best of every thing will be pro- 
vided for you, and there remain under the protection of the 
agents appointed to keep interlopers from interfering with yon 
until you are brought up to record your honest, independent 
votes on the same side with your landlord." (Loud cries of 
" Hear, hear," and vociferous cheering from the gentlemen at 
the head table ; winking and signs from one to another amongst 
the company in the lower part of the building.) " There is 
another point to which I would particularly direct your at- 
tention, and that is, the necessity of spending your Sunday 
evenings well ; recollect, my friends, that I make no distinction 
between men on account of their religion. I believe nearly the 
whole of my tenants here to-night differ from me in that respect, 
and I do not like them the worse for that. I am not, therefore, 
going to dictate to you in religious matters, or prescribe a form 
of prayer to be said in each house on my estate on Sunday 
evenings ; but I have been informed by my valued friends round 
me here that a practice prevails in this part of the country with 
regard to the Sabbath evenings which Is highly reprehensible, 
and which on your own account, I beg to caution you against. 
It is that of clubbing your pence together, and purchasing 
weekly publications, to which I need not more particularly 
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allade, and then assembling in the houses of certain village poli- 
ticians to hear them read." (Loud cries of " Hear, hear/' from 
the gentlemen at the head table, and a whisper amongst the 
company below, " He's givin' it to Larry Nolan of Rufflins, and 
Jem Clancy of the Crags, who get down the every Sun- 
day.") " I tell you, my friends, that politics don't answer a poor 
man, and if you look about amongst your own neighbours, you 
will find that poverty and country politics go hand in hand ; in 
other words, that no country farmer ever became a politician 
who was not beggared. Mark that, my friends, and take the 
advice of your landlords, your natural protectors. I told you 
that I make no distinction between men on account of their reli- 
gion ; far from it ; for I can add, that I had a relation of my own 
as tenant upon a small property I have down in Kerry, who 
voted against my wishes at a contested election there, and I put 
htm off the estate, and put another in his place who votes with 
me. Enow, then, that I make no distinction whatever in that 
respect, and I mention this fact to show what any man who 
would vote against me may expect." ("Hear, hear," from the 
gentlemen at the head table.) '* It is said that a landlord ought 
to expect nothing from the tenant but his rent. Well, my 
answer to that is, that a landlord ought to be allowed the privi- 
lege of having personal friends about him, in whom he can trust 
when the day of election comes, and that to cement a reciprocity 
of kindly feelings between landlord and tenant, both should vote 
the one way. I care not what any man's political opinions may 
be, but, as I said before, a poor man has no right to deal in poli- 
tics ; they don't belong to him ; he has no more to do with what 
is going on ii^parl lament, than a dead body has with an inquest 
held over it." (*^ Hear, hear," from a gentleman at the head 
table, and significant nods and winks amongst the company 
below.) " Now, my dear friends, let me again impress upon 
yoor minds to avoid, above all things, itinerant spouters and 
speech-makers, and instead of reading seditious publications on a 
Sunday evening, read your Bibles and your prayer-books, which 
will be given gratis to all the tenants on the estate, and instead 
of clubbing your pence to purchase such thrash, lay by your 
money, so that you may have the rent for your landlord any time 
he may happen to call for it." ("" Hojir, hear," from the gen- 
tlemen at the head table, and the usual signs amongst the boys 
below.) ** Having now said so much with regard to your duties, 
with which your own happiness and prosperity are so intimately 
boond up, permit me to say one w^ord about my rights and 
powers as a landlord. New leases shall be given to you all at 
moderate reserved rents, but containing clauses for penalties to 
be enforced only on condition of your going contrary to my 
wishes and advice. All of you are more or less in arrear, which. 
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according to the conditions of my purchase, I am entitled to re* 
cover the payment of, but that payment shall never be enforced 
as long as you act up to the patemal, kind-hearted, and truly 
Christian advice which I have given you here to-night in the 
presence of these country gentlemen, to whom you are all so 
well-known ; but when you seek other advice, and desert 3rour 
natural protector, you cannot blame me to desert you. You can 
have no cause to complain if I first enforce the payment of what 
is legally due to me, and then send you to your political advisers 
to get land from them. We live in a country where, thanks to 
our admirable laws, every man has a right to do what he pleases 
with his own. On the other hand, if you follow my advice, you 
will have happy homes, and have the money for your landlord 
when he calls ; for remember that it is only in case of your 
rising in opposition to me that you will be ever called upon to 
pay the penal rent and old arrears. Let me now wish you all 
happiness and prosperity, and that you may enjoy the repose ao 
necessary for the good of all classes of society. I shall, in con- 
clusion, give the health of my valued friend Sir Noodle Mum- 
mery, and the gentlemen who have honoured me with their 
presence here this night; and I will add, may demagogues and 
traitors never be able to disturb the harmony and good feeling 
that should exist between landlord and tenant.*' 

Loud and vociferous cheering from the gentlemen at the 
upper table, and the usual signs and winks from the boys below. 

Sir Noodle returned thanks ; but having made too free with the 
Champaigne, what he said was perfectly unintelligible to the 
gentleman who reported the proceedings for the local newspa- 
per, so that his valuable speech has been lost to posterity. 

The company then broke up, after the only good dinner that 
most of them had partaken of since the last contested election. 

The reader has, in the foregoing oration of Lord Strangeway, 
a fair epitome not only of his feelings and opinions as a land- 
lord, but an insight to his character generally : and as he shall 
have a good deal to do in some of the transactions connected 
with the fortunes of Bob Norberry, this short sketch of him 
may not be deemed inapplicable in the present place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LORD 8TRAMQEWAT ASTONISHES TUE NORBEHBY FAMILY — 
TIHELT AID — INTEBVIEM' OF MBS. NOBBEBBT WITU UEB 
SOLICITORS AND LAWYEBS. 

*' Well, Tom," said Lord Strangeway to his trusty servant, 
" I should like to know beyond doubt if Eelly or O'Kelly was 
a major, or even a commissioned officer of any kind. If a man 
rise in the army by fighting his way to promotion, he has a right 
to associate with the aristocracy. Give me down that war-office 
directory and army list, till I see is there any thing about our 
neighbour in it." Having run his eye over the book, he read 

aloud, " Major O'Kelly, regiment, full pay unattached," 

and then reiterated the sentence several times. " Why, Tom, 
I find that he is a major on full pay. How stupid I have been 
not to satisfy myself of this fact before. A major on full pay! 
bow is it then that he is so poor?" 

** Ah, your lordship," replied Tom, ^* I tould you of the 
heavy lawshuit in which he's engaged, and shure that's enough 
to make any one poor." 

'* It is a great pity of those poor people," observed his lord- 
ship; **and if they had laid aside their pride and high bearing, 
ana applied to me for assistance, they should have had it long 
since. I must devise some plan by which a little money may 
be Btnt to them : when you go into town to - day tell Mr. 
Clements to call here to-morrow." 

On the following day Mr. Clements waited upon his lordship, 
and having been directed to make inquiries wiih regard to the 
prospects of the suit in which the Norberr}^ were engaged, be 
was, before the termination of the week, the bearer to them of a 
bank draft for fifty pounds. 

The little family were at tea on the evening that Mr. Clements 
drove up in a handsome cabriolet before their cottage door. 

^* What can this mean ? who can this be ?" said Mrs. Nor- 
faerry, as the servant of Clements gave one of those burglarious 
battering knocks tliat servants fancy themselves entitled to give 
fi>r their masters or mistresses. 

*' It must be some one come about the lawsuit," replied her 
'ather. 

^ Whoever he may be," said the daughter, ^^ he is the bearer 
f good news. I saw this boy's father (laying her hand on the 
ead of Bob, who was seated beside her) in a dream last night. 

51 
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I thought he looked as beautiful as when I first saw him dressed 
in regimentals in India ; joy was beaming on his countenance 
as on that happy day, and whenever I thus see him I am certain 
of hearing good news." 

'^A gentleman wants to see Major O^Eelly," said the old 
servant woman entering. 

'* Show him into the small sitting-room on the other side of 
the ball," said the major, '' and tell him I shall be with him in 
a few moments." 

Bob ran to the door to gaze upon the glittering trappings of 
the spirited horse that was yoked to the vehicle of their new 
visitor, and his grandfather entered the little parlour where 
he was. 

" You are Major O'Kelly, late of the regiment, I pre- 
sume P" said Clements, and he announced his name. 

"Yes," said O'Kelly, " I am." 

'^ I am come to you on business of a delicate nature — I am 
really come to ask a favour at your hands," added Clements. 

*' Alas !" said O'Kelly, " the time has long gone by since I 
have had it in my power to grant favours, but there is no man, 
no matter what his condition may be, but may be serviceable 
in some way to his fellow man. I like your frankness of manner, 
and I am perfectly at your command if I can render you any 
service. Old soldiers never stand on ceremony." 

"Do you know your neighbour Lord Strangeway, who some- 
times resides in the large mansion at the other side of the road ? 
I am come from him," said Clements. 

" Lord Strangeway !" said O'Kelly, with apparent surprise; 
" I have heard the name, and know that he resides there." 

" He has heard something of you," said Clements, " which 
has interested him very much in your favour, and " 

" I am sorry," interrupted O'Kelly, who could not forget the 
marked disdain and neglect with which he had been treated by 
his lordship from the time he came to reside in the neighbour- 
hood, " that I have not heard anything of your noble friend that 
could interest me about him, or make me covet to know much 
of him." 

" You speak with the frankness peculiar to your profession, 
without stopping to weigh minutely the character of men whose 
actions and instincts are totally foreign to your own," observed 
Clements ; " but I venture to say you will soon think better of 
him ; he has a generous heart and a naturally kind disposition, 
but all that is noble and ingenuous in his nature he would pervert 
to uphold the order to which he belongs. I know him well, and 
I have had through life some trouble in endeavouring to correct 
the errors of his mind, but I have long since given the task up 
as hopeless." 
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•' Pt'rliips 1 sliiiuld have spoken witli muru cautiun," said 
I O'Kelly ; "but what favour can he want at my hands?" 
[ " He ban heard," replied Clemeuls, " ihat you are deeply 
I [nvolTi'd in a lawsuit, which has absorbed all yuur means and 
I rven mortgaged your pay ; be believes that you may waut 

tecHiiiary assistance in the prosecution of your claim, Your 
igh bearing and proud deportment in temporary adversily has 
F Dol paused him nnnoticed, and he has sent tJie to request as a 
. favour that ynu would accept this cheque for fifty poouds," 
Thus did Mr. Clements, through the kindness of his own dis- 

Eunlion and delicacy of fei'ling, execute the mission upon which 
b baufthly employer had sent bim." 

"Good Heavens!" said O'Kelly, as he gazed with surprise 
ttpoD bts visilor, "what an enigma is the human character in all 
its variety of phases I If we were to live to the age of Nestor, 
and tlo nothing but study it, we would be still ignorant, i^uch 
timely aid to come from such a quarterl 1 can hardly believe 
ibal this ia reality. Oh, my dear daughter, come here till 1 
inlroduce you to a friend whom Providence has raised upforaa 
in the Ijoor of need. A little before you knocked at the doorwe 
B just talking over the prospect of giving up the lawsuit for 
I wantuf means to proceed with it; my pay was drawn in advance, 
I ny daughter'^ annuity won't be due for six months, our solici- 
tors' means, as well as our own, were exhausted, and we were 
: withoDl fees for counsel, although our cause is set down for an- 
r olbn* hearing within the ensuing week." 

"I am norry but I knew you sooner," said Clements; "1 
Toatd have interested myself on your behalf." 

At this moment Mrs. Norberry came into the room at the call 
I of her fath'T: the surprise of Clements was beyond bounds on 
[ brbolJtng her. When she heard the nature of the business upon 
I irbicb the unexpected visitor had come, a tear of joy stood in her 
t brigfal black eye, and she was unable to give expression to her 
rfedioga. After a sileiice which each of the three seemed for 
I tome time unwilling to break, she said : 

" My dear father, I told you just before our friend arrived, 
that we would soon hear good news: my dear husband came to 
jwe attf last night with the same youthful and smiling counte- 
nuice be had when I first met him in India; we will yet be 
■ucceseful ; yes, father, I know we will." 

Little Bob here ran ui to express his admiration of the beau- 
rtiful bone at the door, and hoped that his mamma would soon 
kgive him one like it to ride. The fond mother kissed her child, 
■ •luj dropped upon bis cheek the big tear that had been standing 
I In bereye from the moment she hail been informed of tbcir uu- 
Ltspccted good foriune. 

Tbeiieepe«.'iympathywasexcitedin1hcbo-'omofHi«c\pellent 
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Mr. ClementB, as be gazed alternately upon each member of this 
interesting family, and after repeated assurances of his future 
friendship, be took bis leave. He was a man more advanced in 
life than Lord Slrangeway, and was of a very benevolent and 
considerate disposition. He was originally the trustee of the 
marriage settlement of his lordship, and had for many years the 
management of a large fortune brought him by his wife, to whom 
he was nearly related. She died when her two children were in 
their infancy, and requested that he would continue to manage 
with the same prudence the fortune that descended to them in 
virtue of the settlement to which he was in the first instance ori- 
ginally a party. Those circumstances brought him in close con- 
nection with Lord Strangeway, who generally appointed him to 
execute such missions as that which brought him to visit the 
Norberrys. He had long regarded with pain the failings and 
eccentricities of his lordship, and after many ineffectual attempts 
to correct the gross errors and mischievous delusions which he 
laboured under with regard to his aristocratic pride and the wide 
chasm that, in his opinion, should exist between the upper and 
lower orders of society, he gave up the task as hopeless ; and» 
perhaps, it was not worth while to seek a conquest in a solitary 
instance which only fairly represented a whole class. 

He returned to his lordship, who received him with that 
haughtiness of manner to which he had been so long accustomed, 
and inquired how was such an act of munificence on his part 
received by the major and his daughter. 

"You have done that which ought to gain for you the 
esteem of all that is good and virtuous amongst men,'* replied 
Clements. 

" But how was it received ? what passed on the occasion ?** 
again demanded his lordship. 

" 1 told the major that 1 came to ask a favour at his hands, 
and " 

"I hope," interrupted his lordship, "that you did not say I 
sent you to demand a favour when I was bestowing a gift of 
some value. You have a way of doing things that is enough to 
drive a man mad ; but I am so long accustomed to you that I 
ought not to complain now. 1 send to demand a favour! What 
favour? not the favour of his company till I think further of the 
matter. How could you> consistent with truth, say that you went 
to demand a favour, when your business was to bestow one ? 
On the contrary, you should have said that a sense of duty, «nd 
what is due to my station as a nobleman of wealth, prompted me 
to give assistance on the occasion without expecting any favour 
in return." 

" Ah !" said Mr. Clements, " believe that a fiction told with 
a view to* cheer the drooping and sensitive heart, or heal its 
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^onnded feelings, shall never be recorded in Heaven against us, 
and will find more favour in the eyes of all that is noble and 
generous among men, than those harsh, unpleasing truths which 
remind us of all our faults or misfortunes, and evince a want of 
oympatby for our sorrows." 

'' xou will always have things your own way," said his lord- 
ship ; *^ but will the money be serviceable to them P*' 

** It will," replied Clements, ** be the means most probably 
of securing to that noble woman, Mrs. Norberry, and her lovely 
boy, the fortune to which I believe they are entitled ; they have 
now money to fee lawyers, and I hope the suit will be speedily 
decided in their favour. The tear of joy stood in her eye when 
88oh timely relief arrived. She is a majestic woman. You have 
done au act that Heaven will approve of ; you have brought joy 
Mid consolation to the widow and orphan." 

** I am satisfied," said his lordship ; '^ your reasoning always 
gets the better of me. I am sorry now I did not send them 
more, it would have been only due to my rank and station to 
have done so." 

** They have enough for the present," said Clements ; ^^ and 
jon will have a rich reward." 

'* Ay," replied his lordship, ^' but a hundred would have 
been a more princely sum to have given ; and since I entrusted 
700 as the bearer of what they have got, I see by the newspapers 
that Lord Bellchase has given a hundred pounds towards the 
relief of a family in distress. It would, I repeat it, have been due 
to my rank and wealth to have given that sum." 

'* The balance may yet be wanted," rejoined Clements ; *' and 
when it is, your lordship cannot possibly find any better means 
of diimosing of such a sum." 

'* Well," added his lordship, " I charge you that nothing be 
nid publicly of what I have given until that period arrives, and 
in the mean time I will have the consolation to reflect that I 
have made the widow and the orphan happy. Make inquiries 
with regard to their afiairs from time to time, and let me know 
when further aid may be required." 

Clements willingly promised that he would, and bade his lord- 
ship fiu-ewell. 

It is said that adversity is useful — that it is the mirror which 
reflects truly the human character ; it exasperates fools, dejects 
cowards, and leaves them always endeavouring to flee from the 
danger they have no^ the courage to meet ; it stimulates the 
Acuities and energies of the skillful and the brave, awes the 
opulent, and induces the virtuous man to rely upon Heaven, 
whilst be redoubles his exertions to recover his lost position. 
But there is one result that follows from adversity that makes it 
dreaded almost alike by all : it has no friends, or r{ it have, they 
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are seen as rarely as the blossom on the aloe tree, and are beheld 
with the same astonishment and admiration by those who make 
the inanimate works of creation as well as mankind their stady. 
It would be worth while to make a pilgrimage to some distant 
clime, to visit the tomb of the man of whom it might be truly 
said — " He was the friend of those whom adversity had over- 
taken ; he never turned away from worth, though clothed in mean 
apparel, and his purse and tear were ever at the command of the 
unfortunate, regardless of the praises of men." 

But why should moralists or cynics analyze the motives which 
induce men to appear as the founders of charity, and do acts of 
benevolence ? Suppose they are actuated by a love of ambition, 
or the applause of the world, the effect nevertheless will be to 
raise up imitators equally ambitious, and thus promote the object 
which ostensibly called their benevolence into action. But even 
this love of fame or popularity has very rarely raised up a friend 
for those whom adversity has overtaken, and whose fortunes and 
prospects seem wholly blighted. A friend in adversity, at the 
crisis when aid prevents utter ruin, is rare in this world, and 
must be precious in the sight of Heaven. But, alas ! the source 
from which aid to the Norberry family came was darkened by 
the world's ways ; yet whether the recording angel, when about 
to write down the deed of Lord Strangeway, placed it to the 
account of his virtues or his frailties, the practical utility of the 
gift was the same. 

How often do we experience, almost at the same moment, the 
two opposing sensations of pleasure andof pain so strongly, that 
one neutralises the other, and we are rendered alike incapable of 
action and enjoyment. This observation, however, applies only 
to our riper years ; for if pleasurable sensations and enjoyments 
were not always predominant in youthful hearts and minds, we 
would never have aged ones to guide the weak and erring by 
their experience, or make mankind the better by their wisdom. 
How bootless is it, too, to repine at misfortune, or be constantly 
finding fault with others ? There is great philosophy in bearing 
up with a light heart against '* the pressure from without," which 
adverse circumstances and disappointments bring with them, 
and still greater philosophy in looking on with equanimity at all 
that appear to be the faults, the follies, the deceit, ingratitude, 
and tyranny of our fellow men. We should always ask those 
questions when disposed to condemn others, or when smarting 
nnder the infliction of some injury, real o^supposed, received at 
their hands : if our circumstances were reversed would the result 
be the same ? If we who suffer from unjust and oppressive laws, 
which always throw their shield over the powerful and the 
wealthy, and crush the poor and feeble, were ourselves legis- 
lators, would those laws be better ? 
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Wv cannot say whether O'Kelly and his daughter reasoned 
I tbuH, bdl certain it is that tbey bore their miafurtunes and dis- 
I kppoiutments with great resignation, and a few minutes before 
I Mt. Cl«mentN arrived at the cottage on the evening in question, 
lUieir (^oaver^^tion ran thus: 

' My dear daughter, make your mind up for the worst. I 

Ibavo oiled my exertions to raise a further sum upon the next 

I bnir year's pay ; but, without an additional insurauce upon my 

[ life, vhicb, from myadvanced years and long residence in a hot 

climate, would be enormously high, 1 could not procure it ; 

' besides I should advance the premium on the policy, which you 

know we could not do ; so that we are without money to fee 

lawyers, and judgment will be had against ns as we cannot appear 

in court. My dear daughter, I shall soon go to my last account, 

and I shall have nothing to leave you and this boy but my 

lil««mig. Bui our prospects are not so bad ; you are still young, 

and your annuity will enable you to give him at least a good 

I «doc:Btiou, and put him to some business or profession-"' 

^H "My dear father," said Mrs. Norberry, "if I should die 

^HThiUt he is still a boy." 

^^1 "Don't anticipate such an evil," interrupted the major; 
^^v" Qod will not call us both away until be is provided for." 
^H "I endeavour to hope," said the fond mother, "that t shall 
^^BcKVcr be separated from my child in this world until he is pm- 
^^f Tidpd for ; we fought the battle wiib courage and perseverance 
^^ for many years, and we will not relinquish it now. I know we 
stuUl ultimately succeed. I will go my self to CouusellorTrumbo 
lo^tDorrow, and lake the boy with me, and when be hears how 
we we circa mstauced, I am sure be will attend without a fee. 
LBut, my dear father, an object has long occupied my mind, that 
f I ba« not yet mentioned to you, and whether our suit be suc- 
■fal or not, 1 mean to do all in my power to bring about its 
" accomplishment." 

"Why should you for a moment conceal a single thought 
of your mind from me? What is it, my dear danght«r? 
wtkal in it?' 

»■ I intend Bob for the church," replied Mrs. Norberry ; "he 
■ball be a priest. If all fails, I have friends in Spain who will 
be bappy tu carry out my wishes in that respect. Should the 

»Biiit go in our favour, my bringing him up to the sacred prufee- 
iflon, will, 1 trust, be an offering on my part acceptable ti> Cind 
for bin t>''">!ue>s to as. I have made a promise to that efiecl, 
and I know my dear father will offer no opposition to ibe l^lfil- 
menl of it." 

Tb«majurwas a good deal surprised at the resolve his daught«r 

bad come to, and somewhat disappointe*! beMdes, for he had long 

H secretly entertained the hope that God would spare liim life to 
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see the Boit termitiated in his grandson's favour, and a commis- 
ft»ion purchased for him in the army, but he knew his daughter's 
disposition too well to oppose her wishes, and he did not even 
remark that it was rash to make such a promise until the time 
would come for consulting the boy's own inclinations on that 
subject, but merely prayed that Ood might direct them in what 
was best to be done. 

Such was the state of affairs, and the discussion going on at 
the cottage, when Mr. Clements arrived with the cheque for fifty 
pounds. It is no wonder then that such an event, under the cir* 
cumstances, should cause the opposing sensations of pleasure and 

Eain to struggle for mastery in the minds of Mrs. Norberry and 
er father, and banish for a moment all other feelings and consi- 
derations: they were both silent for some time after Uie departure 
of their visitor, when at length Mrs. Norberry said : 

"Tou must go visit Lord Strangeway. Ton have often 
accused his lordship of haughty imperiousness from his manner 
when passing us oA the road, and neglect in having never taken 
the slightest notice of you during his residence in the neighbour- 
hood ; but how often do we receive kindness at the bands of 
those whom we believe incapable of bestowing it? This act of 
timely benevolence is little in accordance with all we have 
heard of his lordship's haughty and oppressive character. Is 
he the same nobleman of whom we have read so much firom 
time to time in the newspapers ?" 

'* The same," replied her father ; ** but fame, whether good 
or evil, seldom speaks truth; and I have already observed, that 
the human character is an enigma, and it is unjust to bestow 
censure till we understand the springs of action or conventional 
laws that direct or trammel men's conduct. We have, how- 
ever, reason to be grateful to his lordship, and I shall call and 
leave my card perhaps to-morrow, although I shall have much 
business on hands." 

** I shall have a great deal to do to-morrow, too," said Mrs. 
Norberry. '^ I think I may venture to buy a decent suit of 
black," (the good lady, although her husband had been many 
years dead, still continued to dress in mourning as deep as that 
which she first put on,) '^ that I may be able to go to court next 
week to the further hearing of the cause ; and, indeed, I think 
I'll buy something new for poor Bob, too ; but will we explain 
to our attorneys how we got the money ? I'm sure they will be 
no little surprissd." 

"I am always for telling the truth," said O' Kelly ; "and 
besides it would be unjust to hide so generous an act on the 
part of Lord Strangeway. So let them know frankly the source 
whence we obtained this timely relief." 

^' Then if I name the source I must name the sum," said Mrs. 
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ii\] be left nothing to purchase dress for my- 



Noriierrj', " and [ « 
•dfor this boy." 

" 1 thinli that Mesxra. FUber and Hope will not act go un> 
I lumlljr now, although 1 know they have exhausted all their own 
kre*ouroe9 to maintain the ituit : we will trust to them and tell 
ft llietn candidly from whence we have received the money, and 
(tlB amount." 

■" Ohl indeed, father," said Mrs. Norberry, " I will buy the 
suit of block Grst, and then give them fairly what we sball have 
left." 

'* Very well, my dear daughter, very well ; I hope 1 shall not 
div till 1 see you in posseBsion of your long withheld rights." 

The next morning saw Mrs. Norberry busily employed in 
nakiof; tbe necessary arrangements fur going into town. She 
kad bnsinessof great imporlauce to transact Ihatday; tbecheque 
was to be cbanged at tbe bank, the dress was to be bought, and 
taring the dress, it could not be worn without a new bonnet to 
■DiL So that visits were to be paid to the milliner and dress- 
nakcr, and sundry directions given; something, too, was to be 
buDglit fur Bub, whilst the money was in haud, so that these 
aatun were quite sulficient to occupy oneday without going to 
the solicitors; to be sure she would go there first, but she 
rtqaired lo make that preparation which would enable her to tell 
williont any deviation from the truth, that she gave them every 
•liilltng she could command on earth. Thus reasoned Mrs. N'or- 
berry. The breakfast was hastily eaten, there being little con- 
Temtton to interrupt iu progress lieyond an odd ejaculalion of 
fortiTue at the eve[i( of the preceding evening, and the inexpli- 
cable conduct of Lord Straugeway. 

Mr*. Norl^erry went lo town, accompanied by her sou, aod 
^ving changed tbe cheque at the Bank of Ireland, she stood on 
(be steps at tbe entrance next the college, and looked up towards 
OmftoQ Street. 

** 1 ibtnk," said she, " I'll venture to buy the dress; it is an 

expenditure that may benecessary lor the successful termination 

a of tbe suit ; tbe solicitors won't be satisfied if I am not in the 

Hery with (bis l>oy whilst the hearing is going on, and I will 

nijr it; yes, I will buy something." 

*( mamma, you will buy something for me, too," said 

rrupting his mother's soliloquy ; " yon must buy me 

Hand a sword." The molber, looking ai him, thought of 

', and wepl. 

I, my child, I'll buy something for us both, but it is not 

s or BH'ords you arc to think of, you are to be a ; but 

'a. ia time enough, my child, to tell you what you arc lo be." 
So taking bim by Uie hand she made a rush townrd» the other 
■tilf of College Green, but before she wa* half way over th» 
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crossing she came to a full stop, and after a momenrs paose re- 
turned to the spot where she had been previously standing, and 
there again soliloquised — ** It is unworthy of the high resolves 
that should guide the descendant of such ancestors to hesitate for 
a moment as to the course which a strict sense of duty tells me 
to pursue ; if there be a few guineas deficient, counsel may not 
come. We got the money for that purpose, and it shall be laid 
out for no other." So turning her face in an opposite direction 

towards Place, she proceeded to the office of her attorneys 

resolving within her mind, as she went along, not to tell them 
in a moment the good news of which she was the bearer until 
she heard what they had to say. 

She pulled a brass knob, snugly fitted into a concavity in the 
jamb, over which was written ^' office bell," and the door flew 
open like that of one of the enchanted castles of which we read 
in the Arabian Nights ; inside on the wall was a hand pointing 
towards a narrow staircase just opposite, under which was writ- 
ten *' to the private office," but the poor woman wanted no such 
guide, as probably she had been there five hundred times before. 
A servant stood on the lobby for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the names and business of clients and applicants of all 
sorts, and then carrying the information to the *^ sanctum" of 
his master, before he could say one word regarding his absence 
or presence. Indeed that was a point upon which he was always 
in a state of the most profound ignorance, until he ascertained 
the name, calling, condition, place of residence, and immediate 
wants of each candidate for admission to the *' private office." 
Whether his master had any other way of exit besides that by 
which his friend entered, and that he could slip out between 
the arrival of the various despatches brought him by his servant, 
does not clearly appear, but the following may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the dialogue between this trusty Cerberus and eacii 
successive visitor, with the exception that few of them brought 
the pleasing intelligence of coming to pay a bill of costs. 

"Master at home to-day ?" 

" Don't know, sir ; who shall I say wants him, sir, ^ he is at 
home ?" 

" Mr. Peters." 

" Mr. Peters, sir — not Mr. Peters of Merrion Square ; master 
has a client of that name, but you are not the gentleman, sir, 
are you ?" 

" No, I don't reside there." 

" Well, sir, Mr. Peters of where shall I say, sir ?" 

" Here is my card, that will save further trouble." 

'* Tour card, sir ; thank you, sir, very good ; but what shall 
I say is your business if master be at home ?" 

'' Tell him I want to pay him a small bill of costs." 
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"Oil, I remptuber now very well that master has not gone 
out ; walk in, niv ; walk in, sir ; walk in, if joa please/' 

TTio dialogue with such old comers as Mrs, Norbeny was 
iDDcli more laconic. 

•* If master be at home, what shall I say is your particular 
IiDsinMS to-day, ma'am ?" inquired this watchful sentinel, as 
Mrs. Norberry ascended the staircase. 

" It is enough to say that 1 am here and have particular bu- 
(iness with him." 

" Very well, I shall try, ma'am, but I fear he is not at home." 

Thb fear was Tuunded upon the supposition that she was not 

' Ibe bearer of any news that his master would wish to hear. 

The fellow relumed in a few moments with the desired per- 

DtnaoD to enter, and Mrs. Norberry and her son presented 

' Ifacmsplves 1>erore Mr. Fisher, the bead of the firm. 

" Well, Mrs. Norberry, how do you do to-day? and how ie 
youraoD? be is a tine boy ; I hare great compassion for him, but 
I bare still more for my own family ; we are ruined men, Mrs. 
Norberry, by your suit ; we are not only without means to fee 
coaniaet at the forthcoming hearing, but we have incurred debts 
I mai liabilities that have left several executions hanging over us. 
w there was foul play in the matter, and your case will be 
It before parliament by your leading counsel, Mr.Trumbo, 

■ to take his seat for ihe borough of in the ensuing 

In: we will have the satisfaction of exposing some men high 
rat allevenLi; but that won't atone for the min that haa 
I rom« upon us. Bad busines.'*, Mrs. Norberry, bad business. 1 
I |iily yourself and your child very much ; but my own wife and 
I aeren children are more to be pitied. Your father was here 
I yMttrday, and told me that all bis efforts had been ineffeclual 
I 10 raise an additional shilling on his pay, so we must make our 
[ ntndK «p for the worst." 

I Mrs. Norherrj' thought how fortunate itwas that she did not 

I lay oat any of ihe money upon dress ; ber condition was not at) 

I b»d OK that of Mr. Fisher's family. She had still her annuity, 

' although it was mortgaged for a year to come ; her father bad 

bis nay, and even if Ihe suit was totally abandoned, there was 

no aaoxer of immediate want. She knew that her solicilotB had 

berorednced toa stateofgreatembarra.wment, and she produced 

I brrore tlieasiouishcd attorney fifty pounds inBsnkof Ireland notes. 

I " Tbere," said she, " I have got that to fee counsel ; we will 

lyrt be sacressful ; I have the same confidence in Heaven that I 

liad ai the commencement ; in truth it is increased when I bear 

Ibat the Welfare of your children — of so many innocent persona 

— i« dependent on it ; there now is money for counsel, In- 

Tfx Tour exertion!* and your energies, and succeas will still 

e oor«." 
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The attorney looked at his client with astonishment almost 
equal to the satisfaction he felt in touching the money ; he was 
half choked with joy and surprise at the unexpected event, for 
he had in reality been reduced by the Norberry suit fit>m 
affluence to the condition which he had just described, and it 
was only a day or two previously that his opponents were heard 
boasting ^* in the hall of the Courts'* that Fisher and Hope were 
reduced to a hopeless condition by the great suit that they ex- 
pected to have made a fortune of. 

" You are one of the bravest women the world ever pro- 
duced/' said Fisher as he put the money in bis pocket ; " but 
where, in the name of Heaven, did this come from, or where 
did you get it ?" 

"From Lord Strangeway," replied Mrs. Norberry; "he sent 
it to us by a gentleman named Clements, who enhanced the gift 
by the manner in which he presented it : it was wholly unex- 
pected, and his .motive in sending it has been to us most in- 
explicable ; we have always regarded him as a haughty and 
tyrannical man." 

" Lord Strangeway !" said the attorney with increased sur- 
prise ; " 1 have heard the most extraordinary accounts of that 
man. Lord Strangeway ! what a strange coincidence ! It was 
just before you came into the office that a widow and her son 
from the country had been here making an application to me to 
bring an action against his lordship for a most gross violation of 
law, attended by a total disregard to the dictates of humanity, 
which was perpetrated by his agent at his command ; her case is 
not singular ; there are several other poor people in the same part 
of the country who have been similarly treated, and who talk of 
bringing actions against his lordship ; but I had no means to 
proceed with her case, and even if 1 had, I would not take it up. 
I have got enough of contending with great people, althoagh I 
am not done with some of them yet. Lord Strangeway to be 
the donor of this gift is to me almost incredible. But how ranch 
did he in reality give you ? was it the fifty pounds exactly?" 

" That was the sum precisely," replied Mrs. Norberry. 

" I wonder it was not a hundrea," added Fisher, ** when 
he went about doing such a thing at all — he is enormously 
wealthy." 

" Are you not satisfied with fifty where you expected no- 
thing ?" said Mrs. Norberry rather indignantly ; " 1 have given 
you all 1 " 

"Don't for a moment imagine," said Fisher, interrupting her, 
" that I should insinuate you received more than what you have 
given me ; I know your probity and integrity too well to doubt 
for a moment any thing you state. I have seen you pass through 
the most painful and trying ordeals, and found every fresh trial 
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develop some admirable quality in yoa ; but I was just thinkiDg 
if bis lordship had made it a hundred instead of fifty, bow fortu- 
nate it would have been, and 1 wonder he did not'do so ; how- 
ever, it is well to get it, and we shall have another fight with it." 

^* You have now almost as deep an interest in the success of 
the soitas we have," said Mrs. Norberry, ** and it is unnecessary 
to stimulate you to renewed exertions. You have, I suppose, 
sufficient in the fifty pounds to fee counsel and pay any expenses 
incidental to the next hearing of the cause." 

** Stop a moment," said Fisher, ** I'll manage with regard to 
the fees m a way that will stretch the money, and leave some of 
it for other purposes ; if I were to send them direct from myself, 
they should be what counsel of high standing are entitled to in a 
heavy case ; but if you, madam, be kind enough to go yourself 
with the money to them, they will take far less from you than I 
could venture to send them ; take that boy with you, and tell 
them truly the condition that you are reduced to, and the proba* 
bility is, that they will not take the fee from you at all. But 
why should I calculate on that ? Trumbo will take it at all 
events, but he will take less from you than the regular fee. 
Come here to-morrow ; 1 shall have the briefs ready for counsel, 
with a note — * fee to be sent by Mrs. Norberry.' " 

" I must be guided by your instructions," said Mrs. Norberry, 
*' although I would sooner you should give the full amount in 
fees, than be obliged to ask a favour at their hands." 

**B^U madam, I would sooner keep a little of the money for 
incidental expenses that must be paid, and, at all events, your 
pemonal application to counsel at this important crisis may be of 
the utmost value. Come here to-morrow, and I shall give you 
the fees." 

Mrs. Norberry had had ample experience of the character of 
Mr. Fisher, which, on the whole, was far from being bad. He 
conducted the case with zeal, and expended his own money as 
well as that of his client, until all his resources w^ere exhausted, 
believing it to be impossible that he could ultimately be defeated ; 
and being thus reduced to very embarrassed circumstances, he 
was scarcely to be blamed for wishing to stop, in transitu^ a por- 
tion of the usual fees from men who bad pocketed thousands by 
the suit ; she therefore acquiesced in the proposed arrangement, 
and promised to be wiih him on the following day. 

*' Mr. Justice Swingsnap will besadly disappointed," said Mr. 
Fisher, as Mrs. Norberry was about to leave the office, ^' when 
he finds that we shall be fully prepared on the next day of hear- 
ing, and that we are not yet vanquished." 

*' Don't mention his name," said Mrs. Norberry, " I can't 
bear to hear it." 

Ob, I must tell you," added Fisher, *^ the pun he perpe- 
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trated the other day at my expense, and which clearly had 
reference to this case. I went into his court on professional 
business, wh^n the following dialogue took place between as. 

" ' Your case has been disposed of, Mr. Fisher.' 

" * Not in the absence of counsel, my lord ?' 

*^ ' Tes, Mr. Fisher, in the absence of counsel ; I thought yon 
had paramount and pressing duties to perform in another court, 
and It would have been a great inconvenience to have brought 
yourself and your counsel out of it. The case is disposed of; 
and tell me, Mr. Fisher, is the Chancellor up yet ?" 

^* * He has not been sitting for the last week, my lord, but he 
is to sit next week.' 

" * Yes, and I have heard, Mr. Fisher, that you have lately 
been as idle there as a fisher in frost. Your case in this court 
has been disposed of since the beginning of term ; but had I 
known the leisure you have lately had, 1 would have apprised 
you of the circumstance when about to give judgment, x es, Mr. 
Fisher, as idle as a fisher in frost.' 

^' *' Oh, my lord, it won't be always freezing ; the thaw will 
come again, I hope,' said I, knowing well what he alluded to. 

" * When it does,' said the worthy judge, * you may be swept 
away in the flood.' " 

^* What malignant buffoonery for a judge to be guilty of," 
said Mrs. Norberry ; '^ never mention his name to me again, 
unless there be some urgent necessity for it." 

" Very well," rejoined Mr. Fisher, " I shall not do se ; bat 
what a comfort it is that his lordship will hear of the thaw much 
sooner than he expected. Be with me early to-morrow. Mm. 
Norberry — good-bye to you — God bless you." 

" Good-bye, sir," said Mrs. Norberry, as she was conducted 
to the lobby, near the office door, by the worthy attorney. 

Mr. Fisher set two or three clerks to work to finish the briefs 
thai had been some weeks laid aside, and Mrs. Norberry returned 
home to communicate to her father the result of the day*8 pro- 
ceedings. He was well satisfied with all that had been done, 
and all that was intended to be done for the future. 

The next morning saw Mrs. Norberry again in the office of the 
attorney, who handed her half the fees to which counsel were 
entitled in a cause of such magnitude, and gave her instructions 
how she should manage the affair with these gentlemen of the 
law. 

'* There are," said he, '^ so many defendants in the cause, 
and so many counsel engaged against us, that we must have four 
on our side, although two of them will be almost useless. I gave 
one of them (Mr. Trifle) the other day a brief in a nisi prius 
case, on the condition that as soon as he opened the pleadings 
he should leave the court, lest the examination of an 
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importaut witness should fall to him ; but he is highly connected 
— he is son of the Chancellor's nephew, and we must have him. 
Well, then, there is Mr. Thrust, a complete fire-eater, who will 
keep down the bullying and Billingsgate of Slapper whang on the 
other side ; then our leaders, who understand the case, and are 
good lawyers, must be both engaged, so that there are four of 
them to fee." 

•* There are Trumbo, Trifle, and Thrust," said Mrs. Nor- 
berry ; *• who the fourth is I really forget just now." 

^* I am sure you do not forget our sleek and oily-tongued lit- 
tle friend, Counsellor Glendelough." 

" You are right," said Mrs. Norberry, " and if I mistake not 
he is the best hearted of the whole party." 

" And not the worst lawyer," added Fisher. 

Mrs. Norberry proceeded first to the house of Mr. Trifle, who 
heard her story with apparent indifference, and counting over the 
fee, attempted to perpetrate a pun, by observing that she brought 
him a'sum to correspond with his name. 

Mrs. Norberry was going to add, <^ and with his ability," but 
prudence restrained her. 

She next went to the house of Thrust, who heard her story 
with somewhat more attention, took the fee and put it in his 
pocket, observing, in answer to her excuse for the smallness of 
the amount, that he never counted money when receiving it. 
He promised to be at his post, and to keep some of the ill-tongued 
rascals on the other side in order. 

Her next visit was to Counsellor Olendelough, and her inter- 
view with him was of the most satisfactory character. He re- 
fused positively to take any fee, but on the contrary, insisted that 
the boy, little Bob, who accompanied his mother, and whose 
dress was not of the best description, should take a present of 
two pounds from him, not to be repaid till he came of age and 
was m full possession of his property. 

" This kindness overpowers me," said Mrs. Norberry ; " I 
am unable to express the feelings of my heart — you will have 
year reward." 

** I feel the deepest sympathy for you," said the worthy coun- 
sellor, '^and for your charming boy ; I hope I may yet see him 
a member of my own profession." 

** No," said Mrs. Norberry, in a low tone of voice, pointing 
to a jet cross that was suspended from her neck, '* he is intended 
for a more sacred profession. I have long since promised that 

he shall be a ." She looked at the boy and left the sentence 

unfinished. 

**l understand you," said Mr. Olendelough ; '* I hope he shall 
be worthy of the high calling for which he is intended." 

Mrs. Norberry turned up her eyes to Heaven and was silent. 
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** Touching this protracted suit/' continued the worthy coun- 
sellor, ^* I have to observe that since courts of law and equity 
were first instituted, a more flagrant instance of oppression and 
violation of every principle of justice was never heard of than 
your case presents, and it would be well if some means were 
taken to bring at least a portion of it before the public. I will 
write to my friend Mr. Decimus, who is editor and proprietor of 

the , requesting that he may send a reporter to take a note 

of the proceedings, and publish them ; the fear of exposure often 
does more to correct abuses and restrain judicial delinquency 
than acts of parliament. I regret now that this course was not 
adopted sooner ; we shall at least have the satijsfaction of putting 
the leading facts before the public, and public opinion is a tribunal 
which even the high court of Chancery dare not disregard. I 
will be at my post, and we will have a field day of it, at this, I 
hope, final hearing. I hope, too," said he, ^* that all the facts 
of your case shall be brought before parliament. I have requested 
of Mr. Trumbo to do so, and as he is a man who speaks well, 
and delights in having a good cause of complaint against persons 
in high judicial stations, I have no doubt that he shall take up 
the matter with right good will, and make St. Stephen's ring 
with his eloquence on the occasion ; perhaps when yon call on 
him to-day it would be well to remind him of his promise, and 
tell him that I shall take the trouble to make out a summary of 
the facts and direct his attention to such documents as will prore 
them. Delinquency, even in high quarters, cannot always escape 
unpunished, and nothing can be greater punishment than ex- 
posure, the first step to which will be the publication of the pro« 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery. I will take care of that, too, 
and shall write this moment to my friend to have a reporter in 
court, who can give a good graphic account of the whole pro- 
ceedings." 

Mrs. Norberry bade her kind-hearted advocate a good-bye, 
with many prayers for his happiness, and proceeded to the hoase 
of Trumbo, who, upon hearing that Mrs. Norberry wiriied to 
see him, desired that she should be sent into his study. It wae 
the first time that the worthy counsellor had seen his client, and 
he started in amazement at her beauty and majestic deportment 
She led her son by the hand, and whilst she stated her case with 
an earnest simplicity far surpassing the most impassioned elo- 
quence, he continued to view her with increased admiration. 
She laid the fee on his desk, promising at the same time that 
should the suit be terminated in her favour she would take care 
that he should be amply recompensed ; he took the money np 
and put it in his pocket, observing that no matter how small the 
sum was coming from such hands he was contented with it; he 
promised, too, that he would bring her case before parliament. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ABSENCE OF LEADING COUNSEL AT THE HEAEING— STBANOB 
SCENES IN THE C0UBT8 — A PARTIAL DECREE MADE IN FA- 
VOUR OF THE NORBERRYS — SOME REFLECTIONS ON A GE- 
NEBAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION FOR THE HUMBLE CLASSES 

— o'kelly visits lord STRANGEWAY. 



Abbangements having been so far satisfactorily made for the 
farther prosecution of the suit, Mrs. Norberry retnmed home 
with a light heart, and told her father the generous conduct of 
Mr. Glendelough, and added that she felt a presentiment of a 
happy result from the approaching hearing. She also said that 
the returned fee and the present made to Bob were sufficient to 
purchase dress for herself and him, and that they would appear 
in the gallery of the court on the day of hearing, pursuant to 
the directions of her solicitors. 

"The day of trial," as Mrs. Norberry called it, arrived; the 
defendants were wholly unprepared for any further appearance 
on the part of the plaintiffs, and they came into court in the full 
expectation of hearing judgment pronounced in their favour; 
but they were all put upon the qui vive upon seeing Mrs. Nor- 
berry and her son seated on the gallery. 

" They are not vanquished yet," said Counsellor Swivel to 
one of the defendants who sat beside him. 

" They most be supplied with money by some invisible 
agency," said the client ; 'Mt is not more than a week ago since 
1 had it from good authority that both themselves and their at- 
torneys were completely ruined." 

At this moment Counsellor Thrust walked into court, and 
addressing Swivel, said, '^ Another fight for it yet, Mr. Swivel ; 
my clients, you see, are still in the field, and this I promise you 
will be no ordinary encounter." 

''Run for Slapperwhang," said Swivel to his client, "and 
bring him in at once." 

"Yes," said Thrust, " you will want him I promise, you, and 
it may be useful to state that I am here on the other side : he 
will know what you mean." 

" Slapperwhang told me he could not come here to-day," 
rejoined Swivel's client; "be is leading counsel in an issue now 
going on in the King's Bench : be said he would not be wanted 
bere to-day, as the plaintiff would not appear." 

N 
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In a few moments after Mr.GIendelough entered, and unfolded 
a huge brief endorsed Norberry a minor v. Swingsnapand others. 
After this no doubt existed that the plaintiff was determined to 
fight the battle, and messengers were despatched in all directions 
to collect the defendants' counsel ; in a word, terror and con- 
steruation were spread in the enemy's camp. The chancellor 
soon after entered and said : 

" There is that very heavy case of Norberry and others that 
stands over for a final hearing. I need not ask are the parties 
ready, for I am determined that it shall be disposed of in some 
way this day." 

" Thank you, my lord," said Mr. Glendelough, who had pre- 
viously observed how the land lay on the other side. 

^^ I thought you were for the plaintiff," said his lordship ; *'at 
least you were when the case was on last." 

^' And am at present, my lord," replied Glendelough. 

'^ And do you wish that the case should be finally disposed of 
to-day ? are you ready to proceed on the part of your clients?" 
inquired his lordship. 

" Perfectly," replied Glendelough. 

^' I fear we are not ready on the part of the defendants," said 
Swivel, 

*' You must make yourselves ready," said Glendelough, ** for 
his lordship has expressed his determination to dispose of the 
case to-day: his lordship's word is pledged to that effect." 

*' I did not know," said his lordship, <^ that the parties were 
not prepared." 

" My lord, you did not inquire when you said you would decide 
it to-day : on the contrary, your lordship said, that you would 
not make any inquiry on the subject, as you were determined 
that judgment in the matter should be no longer deferred." 

^'I have no recollection," said his lordship, ^^ of having made 
such a declaration ; I believe I said that it was not necessary to 
inquire if the parties were ready, taking it for granted that they 



were." 



Here there was some noise caused in the court by an attempt 
made to disturb a gentleman from his place at the table under 
the bench, who had been industriously engaged in writing down 
something in a most unintelligible kind of hieroglyphics: his 
hand was going as if propelled by a high-pressure engine, aad 
yet he seemed as much at ease as if he was bat a mere spectator 
of what was passing in court. 

" Tipstaff," said the chancellor's secretary, who was at the 
desk under the bench, *^ what noise is that P remove any one 
who attempts to disturb the court." 

^'I can answer," said Glendelough, ^'why this unseemly 
interruption has taken place. I see at the table a gentleman 
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3 with the press, wLo has come here for the purpose ol' 

ISfKirUDg tbe case wliich your lordship is about to decide, ami 
a most improper attempt has been made to remove Lim from 
tiis place, anJ prevent him taking notes." 

"A gentleman of the press !" said his lordship, " a gentleman 
or the press »!oing to publish the proceedings in this cause— to 
poblish the judgment ; it is not customary to publish the pro- 
tTuedings in courts of equity — tU, is it so ? A gentleman of the 
previ. from a newspaper I suppose, going to publish the pro- 
I cecding3 !" 

"Yes, my lord, from a newspaper," said Glendelough. 
" What paper, may I ask ?" said his lordship, 

"The ," replied Glendelough, "of which my friend Mr. 

Ueetmos is editor ; and the case will be copied from that iulo 
all the other papers of the three kingdoms, for it is particularly 
I ouImI for the excellence of its law reports." 

"1 wish it would confine il^eif to law reporting," said his 
I lordahip, "and not mind equity. 1 believe equity reports 
r rarely appear in newspapers." 

" V«ry few equity cases of such an extraordinary character as 
I Uii* occur, and when they do, it is due to the public to be made 
•cauainted with them. In London the proceedings in the cbau- 
cvitor'sand vice-chancellor's courtsare all published, and special 
aocummodation provided for the gentlemen of the press." 
.. " i can have no objection to the .publication of proceedings 

I^H ben," said his lordship: "let the reporter not be disturbed 
^^■frum bis place. Call on the case." 

^^K The old crier, with the same shrill and drawling voice with 
^^■vbich be bad so often repeated the same words, called out — 
^^H** Norberry a minor v. Swingsnap and others." 
^^H "Call Counsellor Trumbo," said Glendelough; "he leads 
^Vfor the plaintiff." 

^^* Trumbo was called, but did not appear, and Mrs. Norberry, 
who was in the gallery anxiously watching all that was passing 
andirrucaih, took her boy by the hand, and ran into the hall to 
look for him. She found him engaged in conversation with two 
ur three other barristers, and in the excitement and anxiety of 
the nament she ran up to him, pulled him by the gown, and 
eiclaimed; "Oli, sir, my name is called, and as you are my 
' " g counsel, if you do not come into court I will be ruined. 
, for Heaven's sake, come; your name has been called 
levnvl limes by the crier." 

t Tlmi iibo looked round at his client with a scowl as brutal and 

s his smiles alTecIcd to be bland and courteous on ihe 

I called at his oIKce, and said ; " Begone, woman : how 

D interrupt me whilst engaged in lonversation i*" 

t Norberry was nut the woman to <piail beneath unmerited 
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reproach, or return merely sighs and tears for insult : no ; the 
spirit of her race was in a moment enkindled in her heart, the 
blood of her ancestors became fired in her veins ; she stood erect, 
and, with indignation flashing in her dark eye, she said : 
^' Depraved, avaricious, base-minded man, contemptible knave, 
if my cause were to be lost for ever, and ruin fall upon myself, 
my child, and my aged and honoured father, it shall never be 
sustained by advocacy emanating from so contaminated asoarce. 
Tou thus publicly and wantonly insult me because I am but a 
woman." 

Her words were uttered with such haughty fervour that they 
had a scathing effect upon Trumbo, and attracted the attention 
of a numerous crowd of barristers and spectators, who thronged 
the hall. Those who witnessed the rudeness with which be 
treated the lady, heartily enjoyed the merited castigation he 
received at her hands, and warmly applauded the spirit that 

Erompted it: he slunk away confused and abashed, and put his 
ack against one of the pillars at the opposite side of the hall, 
where he was surrounded by a crowd who seemed to enjoy them- 
selves at his expense. The story ran through the courts, and 
reached the mob outside, by whom he was hissed and hooted 
when going home in the evening. 

In the mean time Mrs. Norberry returned to the gallery, and 
when it was found that her leading counsel was not to be there, 
Mr. Glendclough proceeded in llis absence, and on that day, 
did he lay the basis of the high professional reputation, rank, 
and honour which he afterwards obtained. He opened the 
Norberry case from the commencement: his statement had a 
thrilling effect upon a crowded auditory, for a large number of 
persons whose attention was attracted by the rencounter be- 
tween Mrs. Norberry and her counsel, followed to hear the re- 
sult of her cause ; others were subsequently attracted by a re- 
port in the hall that Mr. Glendelough was stating a most extra- 
ordinary case, and so romantic and improbable in its details, 
that it could not be deemed within the range of possibility, if 
there were not irrefragable facts to sustain every portion of it. 
As a matter of course Mr. .Justice Swingsnap was a prominent 
character in the tale which Mrs. Norberry*s counsel was un- 
folding, and when he mentioned his name he took care to observe 
that what he was saying would fly through the world on the 
wings of the press, and that there was a great difference between 
that lime and some thirty or forty years previous, when news- 
paper reporters were hardly known, and when mock commissions 
of lunacy could be issued and acted up<m, and law made the 
vehicle of vengeance, oppression, and plunder, without the world 
being informed of the atrocities that were thus perpetrated in 
its name. 
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When the learned counsel delivered strong language of this 
kind, and manifested vehemence and ardour of delivery, the hand 
of the reporter at the table seemed to go with increased rapidity, 
as if there was some sympathy between it and the speaker. As 
Olendelough was drawing to the .conclusion of his speech a great 
noise and bostle was heard in one of the courts, and a rushing of 
people to and fro ; yet such was the interest excited by his address 
that not one of bis auditors stirred from their places. It was 
late in the evening when he had concluded, and the following 
day was appointed for the reply of counsel on the other side. 

The interruption and confusion that arose in the adjoining 
court was caused by Mr. Justice Swingsnap being taken suddenly 
Ul when the purport of Glendelough's speech had been conveyed 
to him, accompanied by an assurance that there was a short-hand 
writer noting down all that was said, with the intention of 

Eblishing it. The attack was something like epilepsy ; the 
umed judge was carried to his chamber, a doctor sent for, and 
after the application of proper remedies he was restored to a state 
of consciousness, although he was for some weeks unable to pre- 
side in his court. 

When Glendelough concluded his address, he asked Mr. Fisiier 
what was the matter in the adjoining court, and that gentleman 
remembering what the judge of it had said about '' a fisher in 
frost," and " sweeping away in the flood," replied — " His lord- 
ship has been swept away in the flood of your eloquence." 

Mrs. Norberry went home with a light heart, offering fervid 
prayers to Heaven for her faithful and eloquent advocate. 

A report of the case appeared in the newspaper the next 
morning, and hundreds who read it were down at the Court of 
Chancery at eleven o'clock to hear what answer could be given 
to the charges that were made the previous day. It may be 
observed that the same charges were, as a matter of course, 
made before, but there was no ^' recording angel" to note them 
down, and the public never heard them. 

A weak, a miserable attempt was made to repudiate the 
charges, by vague denials and assertions without any proof to 
sQstain them. 

The chancellor was constrained to make a decree ; it did not 
give to the minor or his mother the one- fourth of what they were 
entitled to, but as they were awarded their costs, which were 
enormous, and as Fisher and Hope were in sad need of the money, 
and unable to bring the matter to the House of Lords, Mrs. 
Norberry 's counsel advised her to take what slie got, and that 
it would be no bar to her son filing a fresh bill when he would 
come of age. 

The news of Mrs. Norberry 's success, which was magnified in 
the same proportion as her previous distressed circumstances, 
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spread through the neighbourhood, and those who had hardly 
ever taken any notice of herself or her father paid them vigits of 
congratulation, which were estimated by O'Eelly at their proper 
worth. 

Amongst those who really feit pleasure at the favourable 
change that had taken place, was the benevolent Mr. Clements, 
and a few days after the decision had been made, he paid his 
second visit to the cottage, and enjoyed the most exquisite sen- 
sations of deligh t at the happy change that h ad taken place. The 
dark clouds that hovered over their humble dwellings were dis* 
pelled, and there were signs of life and animation apparent, that 
did not exist when he had been there before. The uttle flower- 
beds that skirted the walk from the road to the cottage door 
were put in order, and the roses that had been only in bud when 
he was there previously, were in full bloom ; the Newfoundland 
dog frisked and capered, as if to greet a firiend, and testify that 
there was good news for him. Old Molly Burke, the servant- 
woman, was dressed in a new gown and cap, with a flaming pink 
ribbon, and was all smiles and good humour as she opened the 
door for their visitor.. In a word, everything in and about the 
cottage seemed, in the eyes 'of Clements, to have undeiigone a 
complete transformation since the period of his last visit, and he 
felt himself under the influehce of the happy change. 

Mrs. Norberry and her father were in the same little parlour 
in which he had found them discussing the dreary prospects 
before them when he was the bearer of Lord Strangeway*s timely 
gift, and it is unnecessary to say that they received him with 
demonstrations of the liveliest gratitude, and hailed him as their 
deliverer from the gloomy and perilous condition to which they 
had been reduced by law. The old major embraced him as a 
brother, and Mrs. Norberry evinced by her tears the gratefnl 
emotions of her heart, for she was under an impression that the 
money so opportunely -given them was his own, and that he had 
only mentioned Lord Strangeway's name as an inducement to 
them to take a favour from so high and wealthy a donor. 

" You find us in circumstances very different from what we 
were in when you visited us last," said O'Kelly, after Mr. Cle- 
ments had been seated, '^ for although we have not got all to 
which we are entitled, we have got enough to support us in a 
state of independence until this boy comes of age, and then it 
will be for him to take measures to establish his own rights. But 
no, no ; if he cannot obtain those rights without going to law, 
he had better never think of enjoying them ; he shall never, 
with my consent, seek for them by such means ; he who can 
carry a sword and light for his country should never think of in- 
creasing asuflicient competency by legal means." 

'* Father," said Mrs. Norberry, interrupting him, " don't talk 
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of tiwordsy or iSghting for fortune or honour; you know I told 
yoa what poor Bob is intended for.'' 

" Perhaps it will be well to say nothing of that," observed 
O'Kelly, *' until we have an opportunity of ascertaining in some 
degree what he intends himself for." 

" My dear father, never throw the slightest obstacle in the 
"Way of my accomplishing what I have promised — it must be 
done." 

Clements was at a loss to know what was exactly meant by 
ibis conversation ; but as Mrs. Norberry looked upon him as a 
firiend in whom all confidence should be placed, and who had 
a right to know every thing connected with her son, she dis- 
closed to him what her intentions were with regard to his future 
prospects and profession. 

"rerhaps you may have acted wisely in the resolve you have 
made," said Clements ; ** but still it would have been better had 
yoa deferred it till you ascertained the predilections of your son." 

**They can be formed," said Mrs. Norberry; "fliat is my 
theory ; the youthful mind can be moulded to any thing ; and if I 
were to wait until he formed his opinions, and acquired habits 
in consonance with the world, it i^ould then be too late for the 
lolfilment of my wishes. It is always right to begin in time — to 
sow the seed in proper season. I feel that I am right in the 
coarse I intend to pursue, and I trust that friends whom I love 
BO much will not attempt to divert me from it." 

Mr. Clements thought it was not prudent to make any further 
observations on the subject, and he changed the conversation to 
the happy turn which their affairs had taken since he last 
Tisited them. 

** I cannot," said he, " express the delight I feel at your 
good fortune. I felt the deepest interest in your behalf from the 
first moment I became acquainted with your story ; and it is to 
me a most consoling reflection, that I have been in any way 
accessory to the favourable change that has taken place ; but, 
after all, I have been no more than the instrument employed 
upon the occasion— all is due to Lord Strangeway. Tou are 
not the first that his lordship's timely aid rescued from immi- 
nent peril and distress." 

•• I thought," said Mrs. Norberry, " that the favour conferred 
might have proceeded from yourself: we are, however, now in a 
condition to repay the loan, accompanied with our lasting be- 
nediction for your welfare here and hereafter." 

''Don't mistake me," said Mr. Clements; "I am not the 
giver of the benefits you have received, and there is no merit 
whatever due to me, although I cannot but congratulate myself 
that I have been so happy as to be the bearer of a gift that has 
turned oat to be so fortunate ; and let me tell you, that if you 
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were to propose to pay the money sent to you by his lordtthip, 
you would forfeit his friendship for ever ; on the contrary, nothing 
could please him more tl^n to be called on again to give you a 
similar sum, so that his name might appear in some of the news- 
papers as having contributed one hundred pounds to relieve a 
respectable family in distress. I am the medium through which 
his bounty, as well as that of many others like him, flows, and 
no matter what he may contribute in that way, he thinks he is 
more than compensated when he sees in the newspapers, * Mr. 
Clements acknowledges to have received from Lora Strangeway 
the princely donation of one hundred pounds towards the relief 
of a respectable family in distress.' " 

^* Is that the motive," said O'Kelly, ^^ which prompts bis 
lordship to do what the world regards as acts of charity and bene- 
volence ? If so, I think I would prefer having remained in the 
painful and distressing position in which I was, sooner than re- 
ceive aid from such a source." 

" You do not reason justly," said Mr. Clements ; " we are 
not bound by any moral obligation to scrutinize the motives 
which induce others to relieve us in the time of distress. The man 
who dries up the orphan's and the widow's tear without doing 
injury to any one ; he who causes happiness and contentment to 
take the place of sorrow and despair, without creating pain in the 
bosom of another, or depriving any human being of his right, 
ought in my mind to receive the praise of man, leaving Heaven 
to judge the motives." 

" I yield to your doctrine," said O'Kelly ; ** your reasoning 
is conclusive, and I am bound to be grateful to Lord Strange- 
way, no matter what his motives may have been ; I will call 
upon him." 

*^ You were to have paid that visit many days ago," said 
Mrs. Norberry, *' and indeed I think the sooner you pay it the 
better." 

" I am glad I have postponed it," said O'Kelly, " until I bad 
the benefit of the advice of Mr. Clements, who knows so well 
the eccentricities of his lordship ; perhaps his habits are sach 
that he neither pays or receives visits, and that this is the reasoili 
he never called upon me since he came to the neighbourhood.** 

'^ No," said Clements, '' that in truth was not the reason ; I 
wish I could ascribe bis lordship's conduct to such favourable 
motives. I speak always with sincerity, and I tell you it was 
because he was very well aware of your distressed circumstances 
and lowly condition," 

O'Eelly's eye brightened up, he looked at the star that hung 
upon his breast, and then glmcing at his daughter, who sat at 
the other side of the tabic, he arose as if propelled by some unac- 
countable impulse, and hastily pacing through the room, 
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exclaimed—'^ Good Heavens! what has been my fate, after a 
long life honourably passed in the service of my country, to be 
first stripped by an unjust administration of the law of the fruits 
of my hard toil, and then indebted almost for my existence to 
soch a man as Lord Strangeway. I shall, however, send him 
back his money the moment the first instalment is received out 
of the mense rates awarded to us by the decree. I shall not visit 
him — no, although I have been the recipient of his bounty, I feel 
that I am hi^ superior." 

Mr. Clements was surprised at the haughty and agitated 
manner of O'Eelly, who felt all the pride of a soldier aroused 
within him, when he found that a newly created lord had thought 
him unworthy of notice because he was not in affluent circum- 
stances. 

" My dear father," said Mrs. Norberry, " I have seldom seen 
you manifei^ such strong feelings of indignation ; you know 
that my pride and impetuosity are some times uncontrollable — 
I ought to blush to acknowledge it, and yet I do not feel as you do ; 
OD the contrary, I am grateful to his lordship ; we will pay him his 
money, and though there is no necessity of seeking his acquain- 
tance further, yet I wish we had the power of performing for him 
some act, which would evince our gratitude." 

" I am grateful to him," said her father ; " but my pride was 
aroused, and my indignation excited, when I heard that one of 
that order which I have bled to support, had reflected upon me 
because I was poor ; and I am grieved to think that the law 
which could not exist without military power to sustain it, should 
be the instrument which produced that poverty. A combination 
of reflections have tended to agitate my mind, and I feel that I 
should apologise to our friend for having thus manifested the 
conflicting feelings, which a hasty reminiscence of my eventful 
life, and the knowledge of the world which I have lately pur- 
chased at HO dear a rate, have called up within me." 

" I think I can judge of your feelings," said Clements, "with 
justice, and although I do not condemn them, I must tell you 
that they are calculated to lead you into error, and to make 
enemies where you ought to have friends. Away with those 
aotions which would impute faults to others for which they are 
wholly unaccountable! Man is no more than a complicated piece 
of machinery set in motion by the strong current of events which 
flow onward in the course where he is found ; whether the current 
runs to the east or the west, the north or the south, it sets the 
machinery with which it comes in contact in motion, and the 
vdocity is in proportion to the declivity of the surface over which 
the current runs. Lord Strangeway is proud and imperious by 
nature ; he has been placed in a position that has increased the 
natural tendency of his disposition ; he is, in a word, the creature 
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of habit, and the filavL- of those conrentioDal rules and idf» 
Ibat regulate the class of which he is a inember. He if, bftsiden, 
immensely rich, and the mail who ia rich may do any tbiug without 
decreasiDg his reputation, whilst the man who is poor may in 
everything without increasing it. Youmuslnot, my dear mi^ur, 
entertain feelings of dislike towards Lord Slrangeway. I do not 
say m because he is your benefactor and has rendered you aid 
inthebour of need, but because he has the average good qaalitit» ■ 
of his fellow men who more in the same sphen; of lifts and 
because, to use the metaphor again, he iaamacbine set in motion, 
not by himself, but by the current that impels him onward in 
consequence of the posiliuu in which he lias been placed." 

" It might be well," said O'Kelly, assuming a more composed 
air, "to try and turn the current the other way." 

" It is not for you or for me," said Clemeula, " to hope to 
accomplish such a Herculean task as to reform atlasstbathu 
ruled over and leglslatt^d for the rest of the community. Such a 
work may be undertaken by some bold and energetic spirit— by 
some man of stupendous talents and indomitable energy, but 
even be could not hope for success unless backed by a united 
people." 

"1 believe," said O'Kelly, "that the people have seldom 
eTerI>een unanimous on any point." 

"True," rejoined Clements; "and in that lies the solulioa of 
the questions, why national injuries are not more speedily r^ 
dressed, and why the people are so often and so long the victinu 
of injustice, and their social evils without amelioration. Hence it 
is that the chaam between the upper and lower classes has bMU 
always so wide and deep, and hence follows, as a cousequruce, 
the want of that civilization amongst the poor people of ittin 
country which the same class who live under dc«puiic govern- 
ments can boast of. I have always thought ibat the most salu- 
tary change in our social condition would arise from drawing 
together the wealthy and the bumble, the higher and the tower 
orders of society : poverty should not be punished as if it were 
ft crime ; the poor man sbould be taught to feel that he Ktood 
upon a level with the rich, and that virtue and morality ut 
more estimabfe in the eye of the law than high titles, wealth, 
and the aristocracy of birth; but the first step to the attainintint 
of an end so desirable is education." 

" Would you have one general ttystem ?" inquired O'Kelly. 

" Certainly," replied Clements, " one general system appli- 
cable to all." 

" What would then become of the various sects aod ( 
that exist in this country? Human wisdom could never iai| 
one nystero applicable to all." 

" You mistake," xaid Clements : " there is a precedent for 
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B system in Hollanil, whose unexampled prosperity and history 
BS a aalioD, are well worth the consideration ol' all conntries who 
• wish to profit by the example of the Dntcb people. From being 
a miserable Spanish province, balfofwhich was a salt marsh and 
morass, it has tor upwards of two hundred years maintained its 
rank as a nation and great maritime power, and risen to a state 
of prosperity unexampled in the world. I have visited that 
■country some years ago, and the wonders 1 have beheld in it 
'Shall beever fresh on my memory. Citiesof palaces have literally 
been'built where some centuries ago it might be fairly predicted 
the foot of man could never tread. Harbours filled wilh fleets 
Oftrad in g vessels from all parts of the globe have been constructed ; 
Ean&lfl for the transport of merchandize have been cut throughout 
Ibe whole country ; an impruved system of agriculture has been 
htroduced ; the prairie, the polder, and the flower garden wave 
>ic verdant Inxuriance, and exhale their odoriferous perfumes in 
places where the stagnant pool and fcetid marsh once stood ; and 
this glorious change has beeii eflected by the establishment of 
national independence in the first place, and a system of educa- 
tion applicable to all in the second. The lalter has banished 
sectarian animosity from amongst the people, and united them 
in one general purpose for the good of their common country. 
;6uch prodigies as I have witnessed in Holland could never have 
be«n accomplished by a divided people, when we take into consi- 
deration the geographical position and extent of their country ; 
And to their system of education 1 attribute the union that exists 
tUnongst them, and the spirit of nationality tliat pervades tbe 
^jreast of every Dutchman." 

" The consideration of such subjects as those is new to me," 
BidO'Kelly ; "but I nevertheless feel deeply interested iaihem. 
My babits and profession lead my mind to the contemplation of 
«bjeete of a diOerent character, and 1 am wholly unacipminted 
wilb the civil policy of states, or those questions in which tlje 
Ibappiness of the people are so deeply involved. I am anxious to 
bear something of the schools in Holland, which have produced 
'■%0 much national advantage, and I would like very much to send 
ny grandson to such a school." 

"I will briefly describe lo you," said Clements, "one of the 
men or public schools which 1 visited in Rotterdam, and that 
maystiHiceasan example tor the whole system of popular educa- 
tion which has been established throughout the kingdom. It 
van hold in an edifice of vast dimensions, divided into several 
apartment!* situated upon two floors, and then contained about one 
ilBoiixaud Ave hundred children, of whom seven hundred might 
B Protestants, Ave hundred Catholics, and the other three com- 
iposed of Jews, Armenians, Quakers, and I believe one or two 
other sects. 'I'hey were all from Ibeir appearance the children 
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of the humbler classes, still they were decently clad and cleanly 
in their appearance : they were separated into divisions under 
different masters, and the various classes sat at sloping tables 
with their faces in one direction and their hands crossed over 
each other on the bench in front. The teacher stood near black 
boards bung on the walls, and explained on the them branch of 
study in which the class was engaged, while the pupils listened 
in silence and with the most profound attention. On a certain 
day in the week each pupil is examined separately for the par- 
pose of ascertaining what progress he or she may have made. 

''The course of instruction consists in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, mathematics, the history of the Old 
Testament, and those general principles of morality which are 
applicable to every class and creed. 

'' On a certain day in each month there is a lecture given to 
all the pupils upon national history and the love of fatherland, 
and having been present at one of them, I saw the eyes of the 
little fellows glisten with delight when they heard of the noble 
deeds of their forefathers in banishing the cruel Spaniards from 
their country, and making Holland a great nation. Then the 
names of several distinguished persons who rgse by industry and 
integrity from an humble station, were recounted to them, and 
the address concluded with asolemn adjuration to all to be united 
as brothers, and to love their country for ever. 

'' Their catechetical or religious instruction is confided to the 
ministers of their respective religions, who visit the schools once 
a week, and examine them in separate apartments appropriated 
for that purpose." 

O'Kelly listened with delight to the observations made by Mr. 
Clements, whose experience of the world, mildness of manner, 
and enlightened views made him regard him with deep admira- 
tion ; he resolved, too, that he should be guided by him as re- 
garded his conduct towards Lord Strangeway. 

" How happy we are," said Mrs. Norberry, "to have the 
advantage of your advice and friendship at such a time ; for it 
is now that it is most needed: they will be of incalculable be- 
nefit to my boy until he enters college and is placed under ec- 
clesiastical superintendence." 

" Are you then determined," said Clements, " to bring him 
up to the sacred profession of a minister of your religion ?" 

"Beyond all doubt I am," replied Mrs. Norberry. " 1 feel 
a perfect consciousness of the propriety of the object 1 have in 
view, and why should I for a moment relinquish it ? at the same 
time I shall take the liberty of asking your advice in matters 
connected with the management of him, and trust that in your 
visits to us you will take the opportunity to implant in his tender 
mind those maxims of wisdom with which your own is stored, 
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and which are the result of practical experience as well as study. 
AU'iny hopes are centred in my dear boy, who will anxiously 
hear from your lips those admonitions replete with instruction, 
which you can utter with so much advantage to all who bear 
yoQ. I have been greatly delighted at your opinions with regard 
to the powerful effect of a proper system of education as regards 
the prosperity of a nation ; the same principle is, I believe, 
equally applicable to an individual, and I shall feel under many 
obligations to you if you be kind enough to point out to me a 
tutor for Bob until I have him ready to send to college.'* 

** I shall feel great pleasure in doing so," said Mr. Clements. 
** There is an old and respectable teacher in this neighbourhood, 
to whom two of my own boys went nearly twenty years ago. I 
esteem him for his probity and love of independence, and your 
child will be taken care of by him : when I next see him I shall 
direct him to wait on you. His seminary is but a short dis- 
tance irom this spot, and you will have the advantage of having 
your son night and morning under your own eye." 

Mrs. Norberry said she would at once avail herself of a cir- 
comstance so advantageous, and that Bob should go to school 
as soon as the necessary arrangements could be made. 

**Tou spoke of visiting Lord Strangeway," said Mr. Clements 
to O'Kelly, ^'when I changed the conversation, and entered into 
a dissertation upon the line of demarcation between the upper 
and lower classes, and a general system of education applicable 
to the latter: you must not change your intention." 

" The subject was by no means irrelevant," said O'Kelly ; 
** your reasonings have shown me that I was in error in enter- 
taining the notion I did, and that I should be guided by you in 
the course I ought to take." 

** Then you will visit his lordship,'' said Clements ; "but on 
no account shall you offer to pay back the money given to you 
by him, until 1 shall apprize you of the fitting time to do so ; 
and above all, when you come in contact with him, master your 
feelings, and let not the haughtiness and eccentricity of his con- 
duct offend you." 

*' We have not the means of paying it back this moment," 
said O'Eelly, " as we have not received any money under the 
decree made in our favour ; however, its receipt is no longer a 
matter of doubt : we will get some in the course of next month, 
and until then we shall be in rather straitened circumstances. 
I will, however, remember your admonition when I shall visit 
his lordship." 

• " You will want another fifty," said Clements ; " and at 
some future period, as distant as you wish, can pay his lordship 
back the whole hundred." 
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** If yoQ think that I ooght to take it, I shall do so, but my 
feelings are opposed to it." 

** I think you ought to take it," said Clements ; ^* and I 
would not hazard such an advice if I did not believe it was for 
your advantage." 

^* I promis^ to be guided by you," added O'Eelly, ** and I 
shall never raise the slightest objection to anything you advise ; 
and as you think I would be right in visiting Lord Strangeway 
I will do so." 

** Not until after you see me again," said Clements, ** or at 
least hear from me." 

This excellent man took his leave, and in the course of the 
next day O' Kelly received a letter from him containing a cheque 
for fifty pounds, in which he stated that Lord Strangeway had 
commissioned him to pay that sum over to the Norberry family 
for their present wants, and that a further sum should be at their 
command if necessary. 

In a day or two after the following paragraph appeared in all 
the Dublin papers, and was subsequently copied into all the 
provincial ones : *' Mr. Clements begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of the princely donation of one hundred pounds from 
Li>rd Strangeway, which has been contributed by his lordship 
to the relief of a highly respectable and meritorious family, who 
are at present in temporary distress." 

Mr. Clements called at the cottage the follo¥ring week, and it 
was arranged that O'Kelly should, as soon as convenient, pay 
Lord Strangeway the long promised visit. 

In a day or two after O'Kelly took his grandson by the hand, 
and walked over to Castle Strangeway to see his lordship and 
make his best acknowledgments for the favour which he had 
ct)nferred on him. As he was going up the long avenue shaded 
with lofty elms, that led from the high road to the castle, he was 
overtaken by Tom Purcell, who was returning from the steward's 
lodge, where he had been to deliver a message from his lordship. 

**I hope your honour is well," said Tom, taking off his hat, 
and almost bowing to the earth, as soon as he came up to the 
major; **shure it*s myself that is delighted to see your honour 
come at last to the castle: many and many*s the time his loM- 
ship said he wondered you were so distant in yourself, and that 
you never called to see him. And yaUy my beautiful boy, I 
hope your little honour is well : how his lordship will be de- 
lighted to see you ! often and often he wished that you were 
acquainted with the young lord." 

The major was considerably surprised at this extraordinary 
salutation from a menial servant, but having often heard of his 
lordship's eccentric habits, and the familiarity with which he 
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Mitecl liis conliilential uervant^, and also something of Tom'a 
f cbaracier, his sarprise was checked, and be did uut discourage 
fIii*conversation which his lordship's favourite tale-bearer seemed 
■inclined to enter into. 

" Then his lordship you think will be much pleased to see 
me ?" inquired the major. 

" Niil a doubt of it," said Tom ; " and I shall be the servant 

who will be the bearer of ihe bappy news to him. I suppose I 

I Hill say that your honour is coming to pay him a visit in friend- 

>, and that you are bringing this beautiful boy to iulroduce 

hk lordship." 

" Just so, my good man," said O'Kelly. 
" I suppose 1 may tell bis lordship that your honour has no 
IrthcT business with him, for there are certain hours in the day 
let Bpari for matters of that kind, but this if just tbe time for 
ftftiendly visit and not for business." 

* 1 have no business with his lordship," said O'Kelly, " but 
f bim such a viHil, and you may tell him so." 
kbowed profoundly, and hurried up the avenue for the 
0«f arriving at the castle before tbe new visitors, and 
his lordship that they were coming. A couple of 
in rich liveries opened the massive oaken doors of the 
for O'Kelly and his grandson before they had the trouble 
knock, for these trusty sentinels were able to see from the 
_ it ball all comers before they arrived at the vestibule that 
Ird lu the grand entrance ; they were ushered into a reception 
room magnificently furnished, and were nearly half an hour in 
waiting before Tom Purcell came to announce to them that his 
lordship would see them in the library, to which be conducted 
'" em. 

O'Kelly was greatly astonished at the magnificence of this 
of the building, the rich furniture, splendid decorations, 
_! awurlment of books, and objects of art and verlu which 
it contained. 

Lord Strangeway was seated upon a tripod, covered with 
crimson morocco leather, and placed on a low pbitform some 
inclwft higher than the lloor of the apartment, and had near him 
» nnall ottoman, a table and reading desk. As O'Kelly en- 
tered, Tom Purcell called out — 

" Major O'Kelly, and his grandson, Ma-ster Robert Norbeny." 
Hiii iordsbip, after a moment's pause, arose from bis seat, and 
bowed griccfully but rather coldly ; O'Kelly paid hack the salu- 
tation wilh t^ual grace and coldness, and both stood for some 
~ ivcunda looking at each other without a word having beeii 
izcbanged between tbem. At length his lordship said — 

\,y he seated, major," and resumed bis own seat at tbe 
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" I have come," said O'Kelly, " to express the obligation 
that ly.my daughter, and this boy, who is my grandson, feel to 
your lordship for the great services you have rendered to us at a 
time when our cause was hopeless for want of means to prosecute 
it. Your generous and unsought-for aid, so opportunely given, 
has saved us from ruin. I thought I was bound in duty to come 
and express my feelings of gratitude, and I have taken the liberty 
of bringing my grandson with me ; it is he who will profit most 
hereafter by your lordship's kindness and generosity.*' 

" Any thing I have done," replied Lord Strangeway, " was 
no more than what was due to my rank and station ; you were 
much to blame that you did not apply to me for aid ;. you have 
been some time living in the neighbourhood, you must have 
heard of my character, and you had only to * ask and you would 
receive.' " 

*' My lord, it would have been presumption on my part to 
have asked a favour from a perfect stranger, as your lordship 
has been." 

** Have you not heard of my character since you came to re- 
side near the castle, or read anything of me in the newspapers ?*' 
inquired his lordship, rather testily. 

" I have," said O'Kelly, " and perhaps I was wrong in not 
turning that information to account, and seeking your lordship's 
assistance." 

" That is what you should have done," said his lordship, with 
the same haughty air. 

^' My habits as an old soldier must be my apology in that 
respect; your lordship knows the spirit of independence by which 
we endeavour to regulate all our actions, and the delicacy we 
feel at being under the necessity of asking a favour.'* 

" You say," observed his lordship, " you have heard of my 
character since you came to reside near the castle. You have seen 
by the newspapers that* I have been ever ready to aid the neces- 
sitous, who came properly within the sphere of my benevolence, 
which I a*<sure you is not of an itinerant character. I do good to 
those about me, and if all the nobility and aristocracy of the 
kingdom followed my example, every man's wants would be 
relieved. But, perhaps, you did not hear favourable accounts 
of me, for the most noble and virtuous of the human race are 
most frequently made the subject of calumny by the great bulk 
of mankind, who envy but cannot imitate them." 

" I have heard much of your lordship's generosity," said 
O'Kelly ; " but I was restrained by the motives I have stated 
from appealing to it." 

His lordship again paid a high eulogy to himself in particular, 
and the order to which he belonged generally, whilst O'Kelly 
listened with increased astonishment. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CONTINUATION OF o'kELLY*S INTERVIEW WITH LORD 
8TBANGEWAY — BOB IS SENT TO SCHOOL — A MUTUAL DI.*- 
LIKE EXISTS BETWEEN HIMSELF AND HIS MASTER— HE 
"CUTS THE CONNECTION " FOR EVER. 

He who iistens attentively— interrogates to elicit information — 
speaks calmly — answers coolly —and seldom talks al)out himself 
or trivial matters-— is in possession of some of the best requisites 
for forming a useful and intelligent character. 

It has been remarked that these qualifications belong in a 
more peculiar degree to the soldier than the civilian, which may 
be attributed to those habits of order and that perfect system of 
regularity by which all their actions are guided. O'Kelly was 
one of those who never spoke for the sake of display, nor gave 
an irrelevant answer: he was therefore what might be called an 
exemplary listener, and was so far the more pleasing to the 
egotistical lord, who fancied that all those who heard him were 
bound by his "dicta." 

When O'Kelly made the very, just observation stated at the 
conclusion of the last chapter, his lordship observed that "such 
notions were not profitable or creditable to those in humble cir- 
cumstances ; but if any such persons could entertain them with 
propriety, it was the soldier who fought for preserving in their 
proper places the aristocracy, who were the basis upon which 
good government was built." 

O'Kelly could with difficulty master his feelinjjs at this oxhibi- 
tion of aristocratic insolence, but he remembered the admonition 
of Mr. Clements, and upon reflection, resolved to part with his 
lonlsbip on good terms. A pause of some minutes ensued before 
he uttered a sentence. lie at length observed, that having per- 
formed his duty in thus coming to express his obligations to his 
lordship, nothing remained but to bid him farewell. 

"You will be kind enough to remain a little longer," said his 
lordship; "no one enters this mansion without partaking of its 
hospitality; refreshment will be laid for you in the next room." 
He then took up a letter, and, whiNt he feigned to be perusin;; it, 
he qast several furtive glances at his new visitors ; for the samt^ 
spirit of curiosity that prompted his lordship to inquire into the 
affairs of all.his neighbours, made him an accurate survey(»r of 
their perstms when an opportunity offered ; and there being little 
iloubtthatbehad information through his mm Tom olsomethiug 
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O'Kelly said, and many things he had never said, tondung fare 
lordship's character and conduct, he was anxioiuito make a close 
personal inspection of him : probably he wished to ascertam if 
his sagacity could discover in the major any remains of the 
recruiting sergeant. 

O'Kelly caught his eye two or three times, and a scene of 
mutual embarrassment followed, which was interrupted by a fine 
boy rushing into the room, running over to his lordship, and ex- 
claiming, '' Oh, papa, the horse-breaker has brought home my 
pony ; I will ride out to-morrow." He had hardly uttered the 
words, when he turned round and saw Bob, whom his lordship 
had not deigned to notice from the time he had come into his 
presence. 'Boys at such an age never require an introduction to 
each other, and in a moment Lord George Strangeway invited 
his new acquaintance to the stables to see his pony. 

This drew the attention of his lordship to Bob, and he asked 
O'Kelly what profession he intended his grandson for, adding, 
before a reply could be given, that he supposed the army would 
be his choice. 

O'Kelly replied that he had no choice in the matter ; that it 
was all left to the boy's mother, with whose wishes he would not 
interfere. 

" He is a fine boy," said his lordship : " is he an only son ?" 

O'Kelly replied in the affirmative. 

'' Has the decision of the lawsuit in his favour entitled him 
to much property ?" inquired his lordship. 

'* I cannot say that the lawsuit has decided that,'* replied 
O'Kelly ; ^'the matter has only been disposed of pending bis 
minority, but no doubt whatever exists that the fortune to which 
he is really entitled is very large — I might add princely." 

" Then he is heir to a lawsuit as well as a large fortune,** 
observed his lordship. 

" That is really the case," added O'Kelly rather moumfiilly, 
" and &om the experience I have had of law, I would advise 
him to be content with a competence, and forego his right to for- 
tune, sooner than seek the attainment of it through the perplex- 
ities and disappointments that are to be encountered in oar 
courts of law." 

^'I am surprised at you, major, to speak disparagingly of our 
courts of law. They are noble institutions, which protect pro- 
perty, and uphold rank and station: it is only the lower classes 
who complain of them." 

**It is only of their abuses I complain,'* said O'Kelly, aston- 
ished at the rudeness of his lordship; but he again remembered 
the advice of Clements, and suppressed his feelings. 

Whilst this conversation was going on, the two boys had 
disappeared from the library, and a servant was sent to the stables 
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to bring them back. The young lord, who was a mischievous 
urchin, had, after giving a specimen of his own equestrian ability, 
mounted Bob on the pony, and let him loose in the pleasure- 
grounds adjoining the garden. The animal got into a full gallop, 
dashed across flower beds, and upset vases and statues, whilst the 
screams of the boy, and the barking of two or three terriers that 
set out in full chase after the pony, drew a crowd of domestics, 
who, after some difficulty, captured the fugitive, and rescued 
Bob from his perilous situation, but not before the whole scene 
was witnessed by his lordship and the major, who were drawn 
from the house by the report of what had taken place. 

This interlude having been got through in a manner more 
satisfactory than could be expected from the youth of the principal 
actor, the party, with the exception of the young lord, who fled 
at his father's approach, returned to the castle, where a sump- 
tuous repast was prepared for the major and his grandson. 

Bob having escaped almost miraculously the peril he had been 
in, seemed to enjoy the thing with peculiar satisfaction, aud 
predicted that he would be one of the best horsemen in Ireland, 
aqd said he should have a pony of his own as soon as his mamma 
got the money out of the courts. 

His lordship seemed to admire very much the intrepidity of 
the boy, aud, when leaving the castle, deigned to shake him by 
the hand, whilst he held out one finger to the major, who was 
in doubt whether he had least right to be pleased with the 
meeting or the farewell. 

O'Kelly, on his arrival at home, gave his daughter a minute 
detail of the extraordinary conduct and demeanour of Lord 
Strangeway, whilst the terrified mother heard from her son a 
glowing account of the. pony adventure, and of his exploits as a 
horseman, whilst he added a request that he should get '' a pony 
of his own." She promised that he should have one to carry 
bim to school every day, and added, that the teacher whom Mr. 
Clements had recommended would come on the following week 
to take him under his tutelage. Bob heard of going to school 
with considerable pain, and it is probable that he would not have 
consented to have gone since, except upon the condition of riding 
backwards and forwards. In the course of the week which elapsed 
before Bob's Aristarchus came to take him in charge and enrol him 

as a day pupil at the great seminary of , Mr. Clements called 

to pay them a visit, and expressed the gratification he felt at the 
control that the major had over himself on his meeting with 
Lord Strangeway. 

" I believe," said the latter, '* I could not have mastered my 
feelings when I witnessed his haughty rudeness, but that I came 
to the conclusion that his lordship is dementate." 

" Your conclusion is perfectly just," said Clements; " but his 
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madness is no more than that which appertains to his order^ and 
may be deemed* the forerunner of its ultimate destruction ; but 
we have had some discussion heretofore with regard to the re- 
lative condition of the upper and lower classes, and we need not 
iiow enter into a further analysis of the subject " 

" Oh ! but the schoolmaster," said Mrs. Norberry ; "when is 
he to call to take Bob under his care ?" 

" Mr. Herbert will be here to-morrow," replied Clements ; 
"and I may as well say a word about him, so that you may not 
expect to find in him what never existed in a schoolmaster — per- 
fection. He is the best of the class I have ever known. My two 
sons were at school with him, and I respect him because he 
preferred making an honest and honouraole livelihood by his 
literary acquirements, to seeking aid from his relations and con- 
nections, who are wealthy; but he has some of the eccentricities 
that belong to his class, and a little of the irritability which his 
avocation is sure to produce in the mind of any man." 

"Perhaps a private tutor would be better,** said O'Kelly; 
" we shall have ample means to pay one." 

" I would prefer the public school," said Clements. " Early 
friendships are formed there which often last till death dissolves 
them, and the spirit of emulation that is excited will, from what 
I have heard of your grandson, be requisite to induce him to 
apply himself with diligence to his studies." 

After the lapse of some days Mr. Herbert came to the cottage 
to make arrangements for taking the new pupil into his seminary. 
He drove to the door in an old pony phaeton, accompanied by a 
servant in faded livery, which was once evidently in possession 
of some more wealthy owner than the schoolmaster ; and as be 
approached the terminus of his journey, he gave the pony a 
smart cut of the whip to put life into it, but whether the animal 
knew that it was unnecessary to increase its speed for so short 
a distance, or that it was accustomed to resent such treatment, 
instead of quickening its pace, it came to a full stop, and gave 
evident symptoms of recalcitrating, but after a few encouraging 
words from its master, given as if in the way of apology for the 
blow, it moved slowly and sulkily on until it arrived at the 
cottage door. 

Mr. Herbert, like almost all schoolmasters, wa5 eccentric in 
his manner ; he was connected with several families of distinction* 
and was in early life intended for the church. He entered 
"Trinity College" at a time when even the divinity students 
took part in assaults upon watchmen, smashing of lamps, 
wrecking of "certain" houses, and conflicts with the horse police. 
On a memorable occasion of this kind, an engagement between 
the Trinity boy^ and the whole municipal force of the city took 
place, that spread terror and consternation amongst Ihe citizens. 
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The principal scene of the rencontre was at Stephen's Green, 
where the belligerent parties arrived after fighting the whole 
way up Grafton Street. Some of the collegians pretended to 
retreat towards a large fosse that then surrounded the Green, 
whilst a large reserve party were stationed in various dark gate- 
ways, opposite which piles of stones had been collected. When 
the horse police, who had severely wounded three or four of the 
ringleaders, arrived near the deep ditch, volleys of stones were 
poured upon them like grape shot, several of the men and horses 
were tumbled in and almost smothered, many were dreadfully 
injured, and, after a complete victory on the part of the college 
boys, they paraded the city, setting the authorities at defiance. 
There were, however, many of them dreadfully injured, and the 
house of a lady that lived at the Green, and whose son was one 
of the principal leaders in the battle, was turned into an hospi- 
tal that night. 

Amongst those who were carried to it was poor Herbert, 
whose leg was broken by having been trampled upon by the 
horses of the police. It was found that the amputation of the 
limb was necessary to save his life, and the poor fellow lost it and 
his vocation at the same time. He was a younger son ; his 
father was a stem, inexorable man, who could not pardon a fault; 
he left him on his own resources, and, with the exception of the 
money supplied to him during his illness, and a small sum sent 
to him when he recovered, he never gave him a shilling while he 
lived, and left him nothing at his death. A school was his only 
rraource, and he resolved that he would cut off all communication 
with his friends, who had treated him with too much severity 
for an indiscretion of his youth, for which he had paid dearly 
enough. He never married, and was just able to make a toler- 
ably respectable appearance. He had a wooden leg, so that all 
bis journeys both of business and pleasure were performed in his 
pony phaeton. It was somewhat singular that the greater num- 
ber of his pupils were Catholics, and that he prepared more 
candidates for the priesthood of that faith, than any other teacher 
in the province. He alighted from his pha;ton, and knocked at 
the cottage door, which was opened as usual by Molly Burke, 
who was never satisfied unless she knew the name, character, and 
business of those who came to visit the major ; and seeing that 
Herbert had a wooden leg, she imagined that he was an old fel- 
low soldier of his, and with her habitual, though inoffensive 
bluntness, she inquired to what regiment he belonged. The 
astonished schoolmaster looked at the woman with surprise, and 
Baid he supposed that all her visitors were military men, but 
that he had not the honour to be one, and desired that she would 

announce the arrival of ^Mr. Herbert of Seminary, who 

was coming to take charge of young master Norbcrry. At this 
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moment Bob came into the ball, and beard the last sentence of 
his intended tutor. He was previously apprised that the school- 
master under whose care he was to be placed was expected ; he 
viewed him with that instinctive terror which boys always feel 
on such occasions, and his alarm was considerably increased upon 
perceiving that he had a wooden leg and carried a large whip. 
He retreated into the parlour, and was the first to announce, 
with evident symptoms of terror, that the schoolmaster had 
arrived. 

The major and Mrs. Norberry received Mr. Herbert mort 
kindly. The conversation after a little time naturally turned 
upon the business which had brought him there, whilst Bob 
listened with the greatest attention to all that passed. 

" Fine boy this of yours, ma'am,*' said Herbert, as he looked 
towards his intended pupil, who remained in an opposite comer 
of the room, attentively observing as well as listening. 

" I hope he will be a good boy,'* said Mrs. Norberry, " when 
he is a little time under your care." 

" No doubt he will," added Mr. Herbert, " not that I ought 
to say so myself, but yet the fact is notorious, that I have edu- 
cated more boys who have risen to distinction than any other 
man in Ireland. Two of the first pupils I ever had are now 
bishops, and many others are leading men at the bar." 

" Come over, Bob," said Mrs. Norberry, ** till I introduce yon 
to your new master." Bob hesitated. " Come, my child^ when I 
bid you ; come, you are to be placed under his care ; our friend 
Mr. Clements has recommended him." 

" I'm afraid, mamma," said Bob ; " see the big whip he has 
in his hand." 

" 1 beg pardon," said Herbert, " for having carried my vrtiip 
into your parlour, and I must say that the pupil has given 
instructions to his master. I was wrong in carrying my whip 
into your presence, and I have been very properly reminded of 
the impropriety. This is a bright boy, he will shine, ma'am, he. 
will shine; but boys have always an instinctive horror of the 
whip, and you see, ma'am, how he observed it." 

" I trust the whip will never be necessary for my son," said 
Mrs. Norberry, with apparent alarm, her attention having been 
for the first time directed to an object that had previously been 
unobserved by her. 

*' Even if it were necessary," added Herbert, " I would not 
apply it except on very particular occasions." 

** Come over. Bob," said Mrs. Norberry again to her son : 
*' come here, and shake hands with your master. Come here, 
my dear, and be a good boy." 

" No, mamma," said Bob, " I won't ; if you a^k me, I'll 
run away." 
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" Ban away !" said his mother, with emotion ; " where would 
you run to, my child ? why would you say so ?" 
. Bob sat silent, fixed his eyes on the door, at the same time 
sufficiently expressing by his manner a firm determination to 
carry his threat into execution. Herbert viewed him with rather 
aa unfavourable eye, and it may fairly be supposed from subse- 
quent events, that a mutual dislike at that instant arose between 
the master and the pupil, which rather increased than diminished 
upon a more intimate acquaintance. Bob made a rush towards 
the door, and was only impeded in his exit by Molly Burke, who 
was coming in with the boiling tea-kettle, a good part of the 
contents of which was dashed upon her hands and feet, as well as 
on himself, and scalded both rather severely. He, of course, ran 
no farther than where the accident occurred, but this family crash 
caused considerable uneasiness to all present,and was deemed a bad 
omen of Bob's future progress at school. Herbert was about pre- 
dicting some future calamity for his intended pupil from the speci- 
men he had seen of him, but he saw it would not be good policy 
to do so in presence of his mother, and he contented himself with 
the reflection that he would soon have him completely within bis 
power, and teach him better manners. Proper remedies were 
applied to both patients, and the interview with Herbert con- 
clod ed on the terms that his pupil would be sent to him as soon 
as the effects of the accident would disappear, and Bob himself 
was only a party to the contract on condition that he should have 
a pony like Lord George Strangeway's to ride to and from the 
scbool. Mrs. Norberry, who, it must be acknowledged, not- 
withstanding her high qualities, was somewhat superstitious in 
remarking circumstances of an insignificant character as omens 
connected with events of importance, was in considerable trouble 
at what occurred upon the visit of the schoolmaster to whom she 
was about to entrust her son, and she said to her father that she 
foresaw Bob would do no good under the tuition of Mr. Herbert, 
on the contrary she had a presentiment that the connection 
between them would not end well. 

" Let the result be what it may,'* said O'Kelly, " a trial must 
be made ; the boy must be educated, and we are already culpable 
in having him so far behind those of his age." 

A few days after O'Kelly's interview with Lord Strangeway, 
his son, accompanied by two servants, rode over to the cottage 
to visit Bob, and inquire how he was after the escape he had 
some days previous. Lord George was a fine manly, open- 
hearted boy, given to mischief, and spoiled by the notions he was 
daily imbibing from his fatlier. He reflected that he had nearly 
caused the death of Bob by a foolish and dangerous joke, and 
that it was his duty to visit him, and ascertain if he continued 
to suffer in consequence of his indiscretion. It is unnecessary to 
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say that the young lord was heartily welcomed at the cottage, 
iiotwithstaDdingthe peril in which he had placed the idol of Mn. 
Norberry. They were delighted at his Trank, familiar manner, 
although there were occasionally perceptible in his coMuct some 
of the traits of character that had made his father so remarkable. 
An intimacy from that day sprung up between himself and Bob, 
which ripened into friendship as they advanced in life, and they 
were inseparable companions when there wasa possibility of their 
being together, notwithstanding the watchfulness of the elder 
lord to keep his son from company which he considered beneath 
him. 

The money awarded to Mrs. Norljerry under the decree, or a 
large portion of it, was to be paid over to her on a fixed day, and 
her solicitors wrote to her to be in attendance at the office of the 
accountant-general of the Court of Chancery to get an order for 
receiving it from the bank of Ireland. 

Mr. Fisher met her in the office, and as the draft was filled np 
his eyes glistened at the prospect of soon having in his possession 
the costs to which he was entitled, not only as between party and 
party, but between attorney and client; and, by the way, this 
latter demand, the true limits of which have never been properly 
ascertained, has generally caused more disputes and ill-will 
between solicitors and clients, than originally existed between the 
parties litigant. 

^' I will take the order, ma'am, and just walk over with you to 
the bank of Ireland ; they know me there, and I will get the 
money at once,*' said Mr. Fisher, as he stretched bis hand across 
the brass railing which surrounded the desk where the gentleman 
was who filled it. 

" I cannot give it to you," said he; "I must not only give it 
into the hands of the lady herself, but it is my duty to go over to 
the bank to identify her, and see that she be paid her money/' 

Fisher looked disappointed ; for, truth to say, his intention waa 
to receive tbe money himself, and after keeping the amount of his 
costs, according to his own calculation, to hand his client over 
the balance, which it is needless to state would be exceedingly 
small in amount after such deduction. He, however, thought it 
prudent to be present at the receipt of the money, and the whole 
three walked over together to the bank; and as the worthy 
attorney saw the hundred and five-hundred pound notes told over 
to his client, he felt that his measure of earthly happiness would 
have been filled up if they were going into his own band instead 
of her's ; and believing that the gentleman from the accountant- 
general's office, who had interfered so ma I apropos^ was the 
barrier between him and such exquisiteenjoyment,hecastat him 
a look indicative of the fierce contest within him between hatred, 
hope, and disappointment 
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The reader must have already perceived in the foregoing pages 
that Mr. Fisher was by no means the worst portion of his pro- 
fession — but he was an attorney ; and an attorney, disappointed 
of fingerii% and managing some thousands, the greater portion 
of which he believed to be his own, was a sight worthy of the 
pencil of a Cruikshank, and calculated to gratify any iil-natured 
spectators who bore no good will towards the profession. 

A receipt was given by Mrs. Norberry, to which the gentle- 
man from the accountant-general's office signed his name as a 
witness, whilst Mr. Fisher still stood looking on in breathless 
anxiety. 

'* All right now, madam,'' said he, ** Til lodge the greater 
portion of that money in bank for the use of yourself and your 
child ; I'll take care of your interests for the future as well as the 
past" — and he stretched his hand over, apparently confident of 
receiving the large bundle of bank notes which his client was 
folding up with peculiar care. 

** I would advise you,ma'am," said the gentleman who witnessed 
the transaction, '^ to send a friend in whom you can implicitly 
trost to settle with your solicitor, and that you should keep your 
money in your own possession until then ; it will prevent disputes 
and litigation hereafter." 

" A very proper advice," said Mrs. Norberry, " and one which 
I shall abide by." 

" You then doubt my honour and integrity," said Fisher, 
incensed with rage. " By , there is nothing but base ingrati- 
tude and deceit in the world ; it is not the first time I have been 
made the victim of misplaced confidence, of over zeal and gene- 
rosity, such as no man in the profession but myself would have 
practised ; but I'll " 

" Stop," said his client, " don't cast imputations on me; you 
shall be paid to the last shilling what is due to you, but you ought 
to allow me the pleasure of doing so ; you know 1 shall act 
fairly with you." 

** I know no such thing," said Fisher ; " it is not the receipt 
of the money I care so much about, but the suspicion you have 
cast on my integrity— you said, in effect, that 1 would not ma- 
nage it fairly for you — that is what has hurt my feelings. You 
were all promises and protestations until you got the means within 
your power to fulfil them, and then you forget them. Give me 
the money, ma'am, and thereby wipe away the imputation that 
yon have attempted to cast upon me ; give it to me, if I were to 
hand it back to you within an hour just as I got it." 

"You cannot be serious," said Mrs. Norberry, **8uch conduct 
would be childish — foolish." 

" You won't trust me with it ?" said Fisher, his rage increasing, 
whilst some of the bank clerks and the gentleman from the 
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accountant-general's oflSce stood looking on, evidently enjoying 
themselves at the attorney's expense. 

** 1 have cast no imputation on you," said Mrs. Norberry ; 
''you shall be paid all that is justly due to you, witfi our best 
thanks besides." 

" Oh ! d thanks. I ask you again, will you entrust me 

with the money ? If not, I'll take my own course." 

" No," said Mrs. Norberry, indignantly, " I shall not ; that 
threat would prevent me, if nothing else did" — and she walked 
out of the oflSce, followed by the attorney; who seemed ready to 
pounce upon her and drag the money out of her possession. 
They separated at the steps outside the bank, he wending his 
way towards his oflSce, soliloquising upon the sin of ingratitude, 
while she pursued an opposite direction, and occupied her mind 
with reflections far different. 

A few days after the receipt of the money, Mr. Clements called 
again to the cottage, and the interview between Mrs. Norberry 
and her solicitor having been related to him, he undertook to 
arrange the settlement of the costs, and waited on Mr. Fisher for 
that purpose. He found the worthy attorney considerably calmed 
down, and the wound which he alleged had been given to his 
honour was completely healed by the receipt of the largest sum 
of money he ever possessed at one time before. 

Preparationsweremade for sending Bob to school ; a pony was 
bought, fully equal to that of Lord George Strangeway ; a hand- 
some horse and '* Swiss" were purchased, a man-servant hired, 
and the cottage newly furnished — Mrs. Norberry having resolved 
not to change to a residence more suited to their improved cir- 
cumstances. 

Soon after this favourable change had taken place, and that' 
Lord Strangeway had observed the major and his daughter drive 
by his gate in a neat carriage, drawn by a spirited horse, and 
driven by a servant in rich livery, whilst Bob cantered bis pony 
sometimes behind, and sometimes before — he thought from such 
an appearance it would not be derogatory to his high station to 
pay Ins neighbours a visit ; and he was the more anxious to do 
so, as he was about to remove to his residence in the country, and 
did not expiH^t to return to Dublin for some years. His lordship 
paid tlie intended vis$it ; and he was received with the greatest 
warmth and kindness by the major, who forgotall his aristocratic 
ruileni'ss as soon as he found him under the roof of bis own 
humble dwelling. He was astounded at the magnificent beauty 
and noble demeanour of Mrs. Norberry; she was to him in ap- 
|>earaiice the //cv/ti ideal of a lady in high life, and he regretted 
that she did not adorn a castle instead of a cottage. His visit 
might have Invn in some degree prompted by curiosity, for 
(Memeuts had always spoken in terms of such high admiration of 
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Mrs. Norbeny, that his lordship frequently declared he should 
pay her a visit for the purpose of ascertaining if a person in a 
Jowly station, as she then was, could have qualities which in his 
estimation could only belong to one of the aristocracy. His 
lordship found that the reports of Clements were by no means 
exaggeratjed ; on the contrary, that they did not come up to the 
high opinions which he had himself entertained of the lady after 
one short interview. He left the cottage with feelings far different 
from those with which he entered it ; Mrs. Norberry had made 
an impression on his heart, and he felt that if she were the 
daughter of a peer, or could boast of a long line of noble 
ancestors, he would give all the wealth he ever possessed to make 
her Lady Strange way ; but she was the daughter of a man who 
was once a recruiting sergeant; she had ''no forefathers"— no 
— she was not to be thought of for a moment. 

When his lordship returned to the castle, he called Tom 
Parcell to him, and desired that he should make all the necessary 
preparations for removing to Castle Wilder, in the county of 
, on the following day. 

"Well," said Tom, " your lordship saw the beautiful widow." 

" Tom," said his lordship sternly, " do not mention the lady's 
name to me; your business for the present is to make arrange- 
ments for our speedy departure for the country ; we leave this 
to-morrow, and I am glad of it." 

"I understand," said Tom, in an under voice, as he walked 
ont of the room ; ** I was thinking it would come to that." 

His lordship having been left alone, he thus soliloquised: 
** This has been to me a fatal day ; yes, I feel that even passing 
as I am into the vale of years, when the heart is supposed t^ be 
impregnable to the passions which assail it in youth, I am 
wounded — my peace is lost ; but death a thousand times over 
before the noble family of Strangeway should be dishonoured 
by an alliance with one of plebeian blood. No, it shall not be ; 
absence in the country, and the society of the noble families in- 
vited to meet me at Castle Wilder, shall banish the thoughts of 
that extraordinary woman from my mind. Good Heaven ! how 
strange it is that such a being should be of humble birth ! My 
mind may be uneasy for a time, but she shall soon be forgotten." 

All the domestics of Castle Strangeway were busily employed 
during the whole of that day and night in making preparations 
for the departure of his lordship. The next morning at day-light 
post horses were in waiting at the castle, and before the sun had 
risen he was some miles on the road towards his destination. In 
the course of the day, grooms with led horses, vans laden with 
foniilure, and upper servants in hackney coaches, all made their 
exit; so that Castle Strangewayhad become completely deserted, 
greatly to the loss and regret of the neighbourmg population. 
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who bad nearly all in turn learned to take advantage of bis lord- 
8hip*s weak points of character, and were disposed to pardon his 
haughtiness and eccentricities on account of the advantages which 
they derived from his residence amongst them. 

Bob was sent to school, whither he rode every day, accom- 
panied by a servant, who brought back his pony and went for him 
in the evening. The family were now in comfortable, it may be 
said affluent circumstances. The major was as hearty and as 
hale as any man of forty-five or fifty ; Clements and his lady, 
with the families of two or three half-pay officers who resided in 
the neighbourhood, occasionally formed the family circle at the 
cottage, and thus three or four years passed over before Lord 
Strangeway returned, or any incident worthy of remark had 
occurred, except some occasional fracas between Bob and his 
master, for they evinced a mutual dislike to each other. The 
event which occurred upon his master's first visit to the cottage 
was not well calculated to inspire feelings of good will on either 
side, but it might have been passed over and forgotten, and, 4S in 
many other cases, an unpropitious beginning have a favourable 
termination, but for the interference of Mr. Herbert's housekeeper 
and cousin, who conceived the most implacable hatred to Bob 
from the first day he entered the school until he left it. Miss 
M'Dougal was the lady's name ; she was d native of Scotland, 
and spoke the broad dialect of her country with a grating into- 
nation that made every thing she said peculiarly disagreeable, 
and her loquacity was such that neither time or place could abate 
it. Her figure was ftir below that '' middle size" which those of 
stinted growth perseveringly lay claim to, and was usually enfolded 
in a plaid pelisse, which she afiected to wear in honour of her 
country. Her features bore a considerable resemblance to a 
Dutch doll, and were strongly contrasted with eyes of an 
unequivocally feline expression, and hair of that doubtful hue 
which is produced by the frequent use of a black lead comb upon 
a foxy red. The first day that Bob came to school. Miss 
M^Dougal, as was customary upon the entrance of new pnpik, 
came to make her inspection of him and some other boys who 
had entered along with him. She flounced up and down the 
school-room, and having fixed her eyes upon the new comers, she 
said, ** These are your new pupils, sir ?" 

" Yes," said Mr. Herbert, " how do you like them ?" 

" Indeed, cousin," replied Miss M'Dougal, " I have not your 
fault of forming hasty likings for people, and then being sorry 
afterwards. I always endeavour to know them before I give an 
opinion of them." 

" This boy next you is Master Norberry," said Mr. Herbert, 
" whose mother has recently come in for a fine fortune, to which 
he of course will be heir." 
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** Oh) indeed/' said the lady, ^^ what a pity that he was not a 
few years older, that he might be able to enjoy it ; he is a well- 
looking lad, and under your tuition he cannot fail to be a good 
boy." 

The other pupils were introduced to Miss M'Dougal by her 
cousin, and, after passing some remarks on them, she was pacing 
out of the school-room with an air of assumed dignity, when Bob 
in her hearing innocently asked one of his school-fellows who was 
Mxthim, " What is that i is it one of the boys, or what is it ?'^ 

Miss M'Dougal turned round, and darting a look of fury at 
the luckless questioner, she paused for a moment, and then flew 
out of the room, resolving in her own mind to lose no oppor- 
tuoity of being revenged of him ; but as a Scotch woman, 
according to Bums, can '* nurse her wrath to keep it warm," she 
said nothing, although her mortification was increased ten-fold by 
the loud laugh set up by all the bo3's who heard Bob's inquiry. 
She took every opportunity to bias the mind of her cousin 
against him, and he frequently received severe treatment, which 
he never deigned to report to his mother or grandfather. There 
were some other boys in the school who were no favourites with 
this young lady, and to whom the master was also sometimes 
unjustly severe. A mutual sympathy grew up between them 
and Bob, and they entered into a conspiracy not to quit the school 
until they would have satisfaction for the imagined wrongs they 
had received at the hands of Mr. Herbert and his fair cousin. 

Some three or four years passed over in this way. Bob still off 
and on at school, until at length it became high time to send him 
to college. The rest of the conspirators were determined to leave 
the establishment at the same time, and at length the day arrived 
for carrying their plans into execution. It was the eve of a fes- 
tival when the boys were accustomed to have granted to them a 
few holidays, by going in a body and respectfully asking the 
fkTOor from the master. 

The school-house was detached from the other building, and 
was some two hundred paces distant from the residence of Mr. 
Herbert ; it was divided into two stories, in the upper one of 
which the principal class was held ; he always came in by the 
front door, and went out in the evening by a long narrow passage, 
and down a flight of steps which led to the little lawn in front of 
his own door. The evening before the holidays were to be 
granted. Bob and his co-conspirators furnished themselves with 
a " bit and brace" calculated to make a hole large enough to 
admit the wooden leg of their luckless master, and having 
secreted themselves behind some lumber in the lower part of the 
building, they set to work as soon as he went out, and bored 
several boles in the loft of the long passage, through which 
they knew he would go out on the following evening ; they then 
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scattered pieces of broken paper over them^ and at dusk quietly 
made their exit through one of the windows on the ground floor. 

The next day, towards the hour of breaking up school, the 
deputation waited in due form upon their master to ask the 
accustomed holidays, which were kindly granted, Mr. Herbert 
himself wishing to enjoy some recreation, and what was still more 
important, to spend a few days driving about in his pony phaeton 
collecting debts due to him in Dublin and the immediate 
neighbourhood. The boys all left the school with light hearts 
at the prospect of the play-days before them, except Bob and 
his fellow culprits, who knew well that they were engaged in a 
criminal purpose. Mr. Herbert had to lock up all the books and 
make other arrangements contingent upon the adjournment which 
had taken place, so that he was delayed for half an hour or so ; 
in the meantime the confederates went round and locked the back 
door by which he was to go out, and threw the key in the grass. 
As soon as he had adjusted matters to his satisfaction he shut the 
front door, and was proceeding home by his usual way of exit, 
when crash went the wooden leg in one of the holes mside by his 
mischievous pupils, and the poor man fell down, and was wholly 
unable to extricate himself from the perilous situation in which 
he was placed. At the time the delinquents locked the back 
door, they observed Miss M^Dougal and some of her friends 
(including a young architect who pretended to be paying his 
addresses to her) who were to take tea with her that^ evening, 
walking in the lawn, and they proceeded by a circuitous route to 
the house for the purpose of committing some other acto of mis- 
chief which were unknown to themselves, but seeing some of the 
servants coming towards them, they retraced their steps and 
returned home. Miss M'Dougal and her company spent the 
evening most pleasantly together until the non-arrival of Mr. 
Herbert began to give her some uneasiness, as she expected that 
Mr. Wilkes, the architect, would on that night request her 
hand from her cousin, or at least hint the propriety of writing 
to her father in Scotland about the matter, although by the way 
the said father would find no fault with any one who took her 
upon any terms, even without the trouble of asking his consent 

Messengers were despatched in all directions to look for the 
ill-fated schoolmaster, but no tidings could be had of him. The 
night passed over, and the persons who had been sent, some to 
Dublin, some to the neighbouring houses, and amongst the rest 
to the cottage, all returned without having heard any account of 
him, and early the next morning they were iCbout being sent 
to drag the Royal Canal, which was not far distant, when some 
mowers going to work in the meadow adjoining the school-house 
heard the most piteous moans within it. The door was broken 
open and the mystery soon unravelled. Every one began to 
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wonder why they did uot think of searching the school-house 
sooner, but then it was locked from the outside, and sure it was 
impossible that he could first come out and then lock himself in ! 
However there he was in a most miserable plight, after spending 
a night of great pain and peril ; in truth haa he remained another 
day and night in the same position, his pupils and posterity might 
have to regret his untimely end. 

The matter became the subject of general conversation in the 
neighbourhood, and was beginning to be looked upon in rather a 
serious light, as poor Herbert was for some days rather dan- 
gerously ill from the injuries he had received ; he, however, 
recovered more speedily than was expected, and offered a consi- 
derable reward for the discovery of the delinquents, but suspicion 
never rested upon Bob or his confederates, and the authors of the 
guilty act were not known until some months after he had left 
the neighbourhood, and entered college in England. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BTONETHUBST — BOB SENT TO COLLEGE — THE VENGEANCE OF 
MISS M^DOPGAL PUBSUES HIM— HE BETUBNS HOME, FALLS 
IN LOVE, AND IS IN DANQEB OF LOSING HIS VOCATION. 

Things exist around us, and events are daily occurring before 
our eyes almost unheeded ; yet if we examine them minutely, we 
must admit that our carelessness is culpable, and calculated to 
lead us into errors prejudicial to ourselves and to the community 
of which we all form a part. Things, too, have existence, that 
appear strangely contradictory to our own preconceived opinions, 
and totally irreconcileable with the acknowledged dogmas or pre- 
judices of the times we live in ; and probably of all the anomalies 
that exist in England, Stoneyhurst College, whither our hero is 
about to proceed, is the most remarkable. Only think of the 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola, after being banished from many of 
the Catholic countries on the Continent, raising their standard 
amongst the Protestant Saxons and cotton-spinners of the north 
of England, and making conquests to their faith and opinions, of 
which the rulers of the country where they have taken refuge 
know but little. That famous order, which figured so conspi- 
cuously two or three centuries ago ; which insinuated its members 
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into every country and city in Christendom— into the cabiuetn 
and councils of kings, where they dwayed their opinions ; which 
bad so often directed the public power of Europe, traversed the! 
vast lands of India and America, moulded the savage to habitn 
of order and taught him the advantages of education ; that order 
80 important in history for its peculiar policy, its acquirements, 
its sagacity and its talent, after exciting the jealousies of poten- 
tates who admired its principles, but thought its existence in- 
compatible with the permanence of despotic government, was ba- 
nished from Catholic states, and found an asylum among the 
proud professors of a hostile creed, where it has flourished beyond 
all example. This is an anomaly — a phenomenon which (he na- 
ture of the present tale will not permit us to enter into ; but, as 
that celebrated seminary was the place destined for our hero's 
education, we may be permitted to give some short account of it. 

Stoneyhurst is situated in the vale of Kibble, in South Lan- 
cashire, one of the finest and mostcxtensive in England, and this 
ancient pile of building, which overtops the surrounding hills 
and the deeply wooded grounds with which it is surrounded, 
forms a magnificent object in the landscape. The prospects 
it commands are bold, rich, and beautiful : eastward appear the 
picturesquely wooded valleys of the Hodder and the Ribble, with 
the castle of Clitheroe crowning the summit of a neighbouring 
hill, whilst the vast mass of Pendle closes the view ; southwards 
appear the high grounds of Blackbume, with Ribchester, the 
celebrated Roman station, to the left. 

When the Jesuits took possession of Stoneyhurst, the grounds 
around were overrun with rushes ; but ihey are now in a high 
state of cultivation, and several additions were made to the 
buildings, including a church dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, 
which cost several thousand pounds. The number of country 
people that attended mass in the ancient chapel within the 
mansion-house in 1791;, when the institution was first opened, 
was six ; the congregation of the new church now exceeds two 
thousand. The brethren devote their lives to the instruction 
of youth, and ministering to the wants of the people in all the 
surrounding country, so that they have won them over to their 
faith, and are looked upon as a blessing. The Protestant bishop 
of the diocess, alarmed by the desertions of his flock, has recently 
caused to be built a new church on Hurst Green, just opposite 
the Jesuit church, w^here sermons against them are frequently 
preached ; but they take no notice of them further than to say 
to visitors who notice the circumstance, that churches may be 
built, and bitter sermons preached, but that is not the way to win 
the hearts of the people. They proceed with unwearied attention 
to the wants and comforts of all who come within the sphere of 
their benevolence. They care not for themselves or their own 
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Eersonal comforts, but their kindness and their sympathies are 
estowed with that philanthropic generosity that is soothing to 
the heart of the class in whose favour their energies are exerted. 

To the care of these men was our hero to be confided ; and 
after a tender parting between himself and his mother, who for 
the first time informed him of the sacred profession for which he 
was destined, he and his grandfather started for Stoneyhurst on 
a fine morning in summer. They proceeded via Liverpool, 
and no incident of moment occurred until they arrived at their 
destination. 

O'Eelly was highly delighted at the beauty and elegance of 
every object that met his eye in this favoured retreat. The 
venerable oaks in the park, the walls of yew that divide the 
extensive gardens, the fountains, the arbours, the shady walks 
appropriate to study, the Roman antiquities, illuminated manu- 
scripts, and rare works that enrich the museum ^i the library, 
were all objects of his admiration ; and the kindness and ur- 
banity of the brethren made a deep impression on him, and he 
thoQght within himself that the world could not have afforded a 
more suitable place for the education of his grandson. 

He gave to the president during the two or three days he re- 
mained a short account of his eventful life, and of the prospects 
of Bob, which the good father heard with considerable surprise, 
and frequently turned his eyes in thanksgiving to Heaven that 
be was not in a world where such deceits and villany were prac- 
tised, and in supplication for the amendment of his fellow-men 
who were. 

Bob parted ¥rith his grandfather with less regret than he might 
be supposed to feel on such an occasion. But he was a lad of 
stern stuff, not easily moved — of the most fixed determination of 
purpose in any thing he undertook or planned ; and he said to 
himself when he saw the place, and remarked the silent, austere 
habits of his future instructors, '' This won't do ; this does not 
suit my taste ; but it would make my mother unhappy if I did 
not try it, so I will stay for some time without stating what my 
opinions are." 

O'Kelly returned home, and gave a glowing description of the 
establishment to Mrs. Norberry, who contemplated in her own 
mind the joy she world have in going to visit her son on the fol- 
lowing summer. 

Some months passed over, during which Bob regularly kept 
apthepromised correspondence with his mother and grandfather, 
wnen ohe day his former schoolmaster drove up to the cottage in 
his pony phaeton. He was welcomed with the usual kindness 
which he always experienced on such occasions ; but O'Kelly 
was surprised to find he had hardly answered the kind inquiries 
made about his health, and that he seemed violently enraged. 

p 
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^' I have come," said he, '^ upon unpleasant business." 

" What is the matter, my dear friend ?" inquired O'Kelly, 
" what is the matter ?" 

" I have discovered it all," rejoined the schoolmaster, " or at 
least my cousin, Miss M'Dougal, has discovered it, greatly to 
her credit." 

'* What is the matter ?" again inquired O'Kelly ; *• what has 
been discovered ?'* 

" I have discovered that your grandson was one of the princi- 
pal persons who made an attempt on my life some time ago ; he 
had arrived at the years of discretion then, and was consequently 
amenable to the laws of his country, and my cousin says she will 
quit my house and never see me more, if I do not put those 
laws in force aj?ainst him." 

*' What under Heaven do you mean ?" said Mrs. Norberry,who 
had at this i^nent come into the parlour ; '* what has my son 
done that you come here to threaten him with a prosecution as 
a criminal ? eh, Mr. Herbert, have you lost your senses ?" 

'^ No, madam, I have not ; although I was well nigh losing 
my life, I have my senses quite perfect." 

O'Kelly, who at once acquiesced in the suggestion thrown 
out by his daughter, looked at poor Herbert with an eye of com- 
paasion, and desired him to sit down, and calmly state his cause 
of complaint. 

An explanation soon followed, and Mrs. Norberry heard with 
surprise a complaint so circumstantially made against her son, 
that she could not for a moment doubt of its truth. Miss 
M'Dougal had elicited all the facts, and the person who lent 
the ** bit and brace" was ready to depose that it was into young 
Norberry's hand it had been given ; and the perfection of the 
proof was, that upon examination it was found to correspond 
exactly with the holes that had been bored in the floor. 

All this train for a prosecution had been laid by the young 
lady with the skill of a crown solicitor, before Mrs. Norberry 
was informed of what was passing. O'Kelly heard the story 
with much less surprise than his daughter, and reminded Mr. 
Herbert of his own youthful indiscretions when at college, at 
more maturer years than Bob, and begged as a favour that the 
matter would be allowed to rest ; he added that Mr. Herbert 
would only be laughed at if it should be renewed again, or made 
more public than it had already been. 

Herbert, who was naturally of a forgiving disposition, pro- 
mised that he should think of it no more, but added, as he was 
about to take his departure, that he would have a great deal to 
do to pacify Miss M'Dougal ; and he was bound to state that her 
foresight and judgment with regard to Bob were most remarkable, 
for she had predicted on the first day he entered the school, that 
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he would never quit until he did somethiug that was horrible — 
she, in fact, had always the greatest terror of him, although he 
looked so mild and handsome. 

When Miss ArDougal heard that her cousin would take no 
steps towards bringing his former pupil to punishment, she was 
outrageous : she sat down and penned the following epistle to the 
heads of the college at Stoneyhurst : 

" Gentlemen — It may seem odd to you to receive this epystle 
from a faymale who is not none to none of ye ; but permit me to 
say that i am a ladye of anither countrcy which will akount to ye 
for my not writin bettyr and legibley, but my motifs is pure, 
and all my considerations is for a noble and g(X)d purpose, i am 
livin with a cozen of mine who is head of a colleg near Dublin, 
where a person named Norberry was gettin edication — that per- 
son is now in ye're colleg and i rite to say for certain that he will 
never lave ye til he makes an attempt to murder some of ye, as 
he did my cozen who was saved by almost a mirakl. he lucks as 
if he was as innucent as a lam, but he's worse, far worse nor a 
bienne — i tell ye to watch him an beware o' him — i enclose al 
the pnrticklers of the horred transackshun in which he was the 
leader, by an ey-witness, and it will shew that ye're lives is not 
safe a minit whil he is in ye're colleg — perhaps it was not 
necessry to rite this as he has dun sumthing afore this that caused 
him to be transported, as i understand that ingland Ls a place 
wher the law is put in fors agenst young and olde, hi an low — it 
would be a great blessin to the cuntrey if that should take place, 
it would cause you to be looked on as public benefactures. 
" I have the honer to sine myself yer friend 

and forewamer, 

"Jane M^Douqal. 
" To the principles of the colleg at 
Stoneyhurst in ingland." 

This precious epistle was despatched to Stoneyhurst, and it 
may well be supposed that its perusal caused considerable surprise 
there. It was first looked upon as a hoax, but Bob was called 
up by the monitor of his class, to whom the letter was handed by 
the president, and asked if he knew such a person, or to what 
occurrence did the letter relate. He frankly admitted that he 
did, and told the whole circumstances of the dkse. Whilst the 
candour with which he related them made a favourable impression 
on the one hand, the indifference with which he regarded the 
transaction, although the life of the master might have been in 
danger, on the other, caused the heads of the college to regard 
him as one who would plan and execute, without hesitation, a 
mischievous act, and they were determined to have a watch upon 
all his movements. 
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There was in the college at the same time two sons of Garrard 
of Bryn, and one of the Booths of Barton, with whom the president 
had some trouble on account of their disposition to occasional 
mischief, and it was observed that these were the only boys in 
the college with whom Bob formed an intimacy ; this circum- 
stance, coupled with the letter, increased the vigilance of those 
under whose care he was. He saw at once the surveillance 
which was placed over him, he became unhappy, and internally 
resolved to seek permission to return home, and if the permission 
was not granted, to take it himself as soon as his first year was 
ended, and he wrote to his grandfather to that effect. 

Some circumstances occurred which prevented the intended 
visit of Mrs. Norberry to England, and at the end of a year, Bob, 
true to his original purpose, determined upon leaving the college. 
One evening after his class lecture had ended, he called Pere 
Simone, the French master, aside, and told him that he intended 
to leave the college on the following day. 

" Why, my child," said the good father, " why should you 
do so ? Has your grandfather or your mother come to take 
you away ?" 

" No," said Bob, " but I feel unhappy, and cannot remain. I 
must go ; I am watched here ; the ' fathers' regard me with sus- 
picion, and I must leave them, though my heart tells me I am 
doing what is wrong. I love you, father ; you were always kind 
to me, and I could not think of going without telling you." 

" I love you in return, my child, and I tell you that you cannot 
go in that way ; and if you did, it would be against our rules 
that you should ever return. You know I would be greatly 
grieved at that. I promise to get any grievance of which you 
complain redressed. I will speak to the president early to- 
morrow about yon." 

Bob took the kind father by the hand, whilst a tear came in 
his eye ; he said nothing, but resolved nevertheless to be some 
miles on the road towards Ireland, before the sun rose the next 
morning. 

After the usual evening prayer, he retired to rest, and as soon as 
the monitors had gone round the dormitories to see that every 
boy was in his little curtained chamber, Bob rose, took a few 
articles of wearing^apparel and all the money he was possessed of 
from his trunk, tied them up in a handkerchief, and proceeded by 
a long corridor from which a flight of steps led to the story 
underneath ; having got so far he raised one of the windows, and 
went out on a balcony in one of the eastern wings of the building, 
which was not more than ten or twelve feet from the ground ; 
from that he descended free from injury, and without any 
material obstruction got clear of all enclosures, and found himself 
on the high road leading to Blaekburnc. The night was delight- 
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fully fine» and he had gone no more than four or five miles on 
his journey when day began to davm ; he then rested for about 
half an hour, and having the clear daylight he got into the fields 
and proceeded by a short cut to Blackbume, which he entered 
at sunrise, having travelled ten miles. 

There was no house open in the town but a small inn where 
wagoners who were proceeding to Warrington were feeding their 
horses; thither he directed his steps, and having entered, he 
found several men in smock frocks seated at a long table, some 
smoking, some drinking, others eating bread and cheese, and 
all apparently strangers to care. They were surprised at seeing 
one of his respectable appearance on foot at such an early hour, 
evidently after having performed a journey, for, from carrying 
the bundle and leaping over fences, he was greatly fatigued. 

•* You he's a young traveller," said a huge looking fellow 
with a carter's frock and half boots with wooden soles more than 
two inches thick and shod with iron, as Bob took his seat on a 
form opposite him. '* You seem to have been on the road all 
Bight : run away from father, I das say." 

" No," said Bob rather mournfully, " I have no father." 

"No father, my poor lad! Ha' you got no mother neither ?" 
said his new acquaintance. 

"Yes," repli^ Bob, "I have a mother, and I am on my way 
to see her: how far is Liverpool from this ?" 

"Your mother lives there, does she?" demanded his neighbour, 
adding, "you be a clean lad, and she may be proud o' you too." 

"My mother lives in Ireland," said Bob, "and I believe she 
thinks more of me than I merit." 

This drew the attention of some others of the company, and 
a fellow who was after getting in a fresh mug of ale said, " You 
not be a Hirish chap, are you ? I should take you to be English. 
Yon aint Hirish ; no, I'm sure you aint." 

" I am Irish," said Bob, rousing his incipient manhood ; 
" and I am not ashamed of my country." 

I likes to hear that," said the fellow who first questioned 
: "it show^ spirit for one never to deny what he is." 

" Come," said his neighbour, who had doubted that Ireland 
could produce so good a specimen of the biped species, " come, 
take some hale after your journey : it will be good for you." 

Bob, who wished to cultivate the good opinion of his two new 
friends, took the mug and drank, and then called for a mug 
fiir each and for himself. This placed him upon terms of inti- 
macy with them, which was by no means decreased on seeing 
that he had some pieces of gold in the purse from which he took 
the shilling to pay for the ale. 

He found, upon further inquiry, that the party were about to 
start for Wamngton, and although it was some miles out of the 
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direct line to Liverpool, he thought it right to accompany them. 
He agreed with the first person who had noticed him on entering, 
to get a seat in his wagon, for which he paid him two shillings, 
the distance being thirty miles. Having placed himself on a 
sheaf of clean straw under the awning which covered the mer- 
chandise in the foremost wagon, they started on their journey, 
and were not many minutes on the road till he fell asleep, and 
did not awake until they stopped at a roadside inn to bate their 
horses, and take some further refreshment themselves. 

Just as Bob was about descending by a step-ladder, placed at 
the end of the wagon, he saw one of the servants of the college 
riding by in great haste, and he drew back and lay down again 
in the straw. The man had not gone more than a few hundred 
paces when he returned, and was just up by the wagon at the 
moment that Bob had alighted from it. 

*^ You are caught, my fine young gentleman," said he; ^*here 
is a letter from the president desiring you to return, and if you 
should refuse to comply with his wish, my instructions are to 
bring you back by force. You are the first that has ever run 
away from the college, and such a disgraceful act cannot be 
permitted." 

" I shall not return," said Bob sternly, " until I visit my 
friends in Ireland." 

" You will not be permitted to do so then," said his pursuer; 
** come back now, and you will get leave to go home; you can 
then return, but you would be disgraced for ever if you were 
permitted to go away like a vagabond. The fathers all feel a deep 
interest in your welfare, and you will give them great pain if 
you do not return quietly." 

" My resolution has been taken maturely," said Bob, " and 

I won't alter it." 

"Then I shall ordera chaise, and haveyouputintoitby force." 

Before this conversation had ended, the carters had gathered 

round the disputants, and regarded what was passing with much 

interest. 

" Force is a game that is never played singly," said Bob ; 
*^and unless you have the power as well as the will, yourthreat is 
idle. I am only going to Ireland to see my mother ; there is no 
complaint against me, nor have I any complaint against the 
learned men under whose care I was; but I felt unhappy, and I 
think I would die if I were much longer confined without 
seeing my mother and grandfather, who are the only relations I 
have in the world." 

"Well," said one of the carters, "d my eyes if that aint 

the most beautiful language I ever hard. Yes, that's a good lad 
that; he wants to see the poor mother: what would we all be 
now if it were not for our mothers ?" 
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'* I remember," said the man in whose wagon he had been, 
*' when I was a young lad like him, I was workin in I^unnen, an 
I hard as my mother had got a legacy from a man in the Pot- 
teries, who died without no relation but herself, and I quits the 
city the moment I hard it, walked down to Staffordshire, which 
was more nor a hundred miles, in two days, till I comes to see 
how the thing was : he may be too in the same sitivation. It 
was well I did go back in time, or the legacy would be all 
gone." 

**Have you any warrant for this lad's apprehension ?" said 
another to the man who still remained on horseback. 

" No," said he, " certainly not." 

** Well, then," said the whole party in a breath, ** even though 
he be an Hirish lad, he must get fair play in England; you shan't 
take him from this— that we tell you." 

After further conference between the parties, the messenger 
returned back, and Bob, after partaking of some breakfast with 
his new friends, took his station again in the wagon, and they 
proceeded on their journey to Warrington, where they arrived 
about sunset. They all put up at the same inn and slept in the 
same apartment that night. Bob was aroused early in the mor- 
ning, but he was so sore with the shaking of the wagon and the 
fatigue he had undergone from Jthe time he had left the college, 
that he was hardly able to dress himself. He found too that 
he was more or less aflected with fever, and he was obliged to 
go to bed again. 

It was rather fortunate for him that the man under whose 
special care he was, had to stop a day in Warrington, delivering 
his goods at the canal, before he proceeded to Liverpool, from 
whence he was to bring back a load of cotton to Blackburne. 
The fever increased in the course of the day, and towards night 
he became seriously ill ; an apothecary of the town was called in 
who bled him, and had him removed to a more suitable apart- 
ment than that of the wagoners, in which there were at least a 
dozen of beds. The next day he was in a fair way of recovery, 
and his conductor determined to not go v.ithout him, and on the 
fourth morning after their arrival at Warrington, they were on 
the road to Liverpool, where they arrived early that evening. 

The conduct of the poor wagoner, whose name was Bill Blun- 
dell» was exceedingly kind to his proletje. Although his wagon 
was empty, with the exception of some old packing cloths and 
bundles of straw, which served both for a bed, he would not 
push his horses to a smart gait, lest Bob would be injured, and 
necome ill again. Bill was more of a philosopher than his un- 
conth appearance and weather-beaten countenance would lead 
one to suppose, and as they journeyed along he interrogated Bob 
more closely than he had done before, with regard to bis future 
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prospects, and whilst he tendered him some advice, he gave him 
llie benefit of his view of things in general. 

" You are an only son, you say ?*' 

" Yes." 

He shook his head. '* Only sons seldom ha' great luck ; I 
wish you had a brother." 

" I would wish it myself," said Bob ; " he would be glad to 
see me when I go home." 

" What business does your mother intend you for ?" 

" The church " (Bob did not say what church). 

" His friend turned up his eyes to Heaven, and then looking 
at his companion, exclaimed, '* What a pity so fine a lad should 
be lost in that way !" 

Bob started with surprise, and asked why be said so. 

"You are young in the world," continued his fellow-traveller, 
" and can't know nothing about how things go in it ; but we poor 
people do ; we see that the parsons joins with the great people, 
and the great people don't care for us — they wish to keep us 
always in the same way ; they preach about charity and all that, 
but, except some few, they don't practise none of it ; they eat 
well, drink well, get their tithes, and live in fine houses, and 
wear fine clothes, but they does nothing for the poor. I never 
likes to sec a good lad brought up to the church ; it takes the 
good nature out of him, and makes him join with the great 
people : there may be some good, to be sure, as there are, but 
we never see none of them in these parts." 

" What business or profession would you think best ?" in- 
quired Bob. 

" For that matter, that be a question hard to answer," said 
his companion ; " but, if I could give an opinion, I would say 
some business where in course of time you would be able to give 
employment to the people about you. There is Mr. Shuttleworth, 
of Bolton, who in my own time was but a lad at a small salary 
in a cotton factory, and he has now three or four hundred hands 
at work. I hope to see you a master yet ; I think you would 
make a good one ; but don't lose yourself by getting into a trade 
of preaching where there is no practice : take a man*s advice who 
sees how things gets on very well — we poor people know more 
nor the groat ones thinks — we see how things goes very well, 
and we will have our time yet ; but, as a friend, take the advice 
I have given you." 

*• I will have time enough to think of that," said Bob; " I 
know at least that your advice is well meant, and I believe it is 
well worth consideration." 

They arrived safely in Liverpool ; and on the second morning 
after, Bob was on board a steamer bound for Dublin, carrying 
with him impressions of lastini? affk'tion for his humble friend 
Bill Blundell. 
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It was near twelve o'clock that night before the steamer 
arrived at the North Wall, and little more than an hour's drive 
in a covered jarvey brought Bob to his mother's cottage. He 
saw a gleam of light through the parlour shutters ; and as he took 
the knocker in his hand, his heart failed him ; he was afraid to 
knock, and had half come to the determination of remaining 
secreted some place until morning, lest his arrival at such an 
untimely hour might cause sudden alarm or pain to his mother 
and grandfather. 

The Newfoundland dog, although quite enfeebled from old age, 
rose from his resting place under the stairs that led to the 
kitchen, ran up to the hall-door, and began to testify such symp- 
toms of life and animation as he had not shown for some two or 
three years previously. He barked and yelped, and pawed at 
the door, as if anxious that it should be opened. The servants did 
not know what to make of the matter ; they thought at first that 
strangers had come about the house, but then the bark of 
'* Captain" was one of friendly salutation, and not anger, and they 
opened the door. The moment the poor animal was let out, he 
no to a small clump of trees a few paces distant, where Bob was 
ensconced, and there again he testified his joy by frisking and 
barking, running alternately towards the door, and then back 
again, as if inviting his old playmate to follow him. 

The servants knew that there was some friend in the way, 
although they little imagined it was Bob, and all ran out to see 
who it was. If a messenger from the grave had appeared, they 
could not have been more surprised than at the discovery of Bob 
at such a time and such a place. He entered the house, and in 
a moment was on his knees before his affrighted mother, who 
was just about leaving the parlour and retiring to bed. The 
poor woman firmly believed at first that it was his ghost, but he 
soon convinced her that she had to deal* with matter, and not 
spirit. The meeting was affecting in the extreme ; and when he 
told her that his desire to see her wassuch that he could not have 
a moment's happiness till he enjoyed that pleasure, she did not 
seem to think he had committed any great impropriety in quitting 
the college, even without leave. He was in a few moments at 
the bedside of his grandfather, who was overwhelmed with joy 
atseeinghim. He had asound sleep that night after his fatigues, 
and it was only the next morning that an account had arrived 
from the president at Stoueyhurst with regard to Bob's elope- 
ment, although it was upwards of a week since he left the 
college. It however appeared by the letter that had been 
received that as soon as Bob refused to return with the mes- 
senger sent after him, a person was employed to privately watch 
his progress, who never lost sight of him until he saw him on 
board the steamer bound for Dublin. 
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This course was preferred to writing to his mother or grand- 
father, who might have set out in pursuit of him, and be caused 
great pain and anxiety, which was saved them by this prudent 
conduct. 

On the whole, Mrs. Norberry seemed rather well pleased than 
otherwise to have her son safe at home with her again ; and she 
resolved that when he next went to college, it should be to some 
place within a moderate distance of her residence, that she might 
have him occasionally under her inspection. 

The news of his arrival in the manner already described, had 
spread through the neighbourhood, and Miss M'Dougal 
reckoned to a certainty that he must have murdered some of 
the heads of the college, or committed a felony of some sort, 
which caused him to run away. Without waiting to ascertain 
the truth or falsehood of such a supposition, she circulated the 
story most industriously through the country, and amongst 
others, had it conveyed to Tom Purcell, Lord Strangeway's tale- 
bearer, his lordship having returned to Castle Strangeway just 
a day or two before Bob's arrival from England. The relation 
of his adventures lost nothing in the transmission from Tom to 
his master, and his lordship expected to see the innocent, inte- 
resting looking boy of four or five years previous transformed into 
a hardened villain, fit for any desperate purpose. 

It may be right to state ihat his lordship's absence was pro* 
longed by the impression that had been made on his heart by 
Mrs. Norberry, and he did not return until he fancied that every 
trace of it had been worn out. 

A few days after Bob's arrival, he and his grandfather went to 
Castle Strangeway to pay their respects to his lordship. Bob 
was then a stripling in his seventeenth year, and was remarkably 
handsome and graceful. On going up to the castle, they met 
Lord George Strangeway, his sister. Lady Mary, and some scions 
of other noble families who had all arrived that day, and were to 
spend some weeks at the castle. Lord G eorge was fast approach- 
ing to manhood ; he was a fine, warm-hearted fellow, and bis joy 
at meeting with his old playmate after so long an absence was 
almost boundless. His sister, and the other friends who accom- 
panied him, were astonished at the warmth of affection which be 
manifested for his old acquaintance, of whom they had often 
heard him speak. Lady Mary Strangeway was just after 
returning from France, where she had been four or five years at 
school, and was a fair, delicate, sensitive creature, wholly a 
stranger to the habits and prejudices of her noble father. She 
was accompanied by a French governess, whose penetrating eye 
caught that of her pupil directing a glance after Bob as he l>owed 
away from the company, and proceeded to the castle with his 
grandfather and Lord George, who returned with them. 
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Lord Strangeway received his visitors with that haughty cold- 
ness which he always mistook for dignity ; but O'Kelly, having 
had so much previous experience of his character, did not en- 
tertain the same feelings as on his former visit. He was, 
however, astonished to see that a few years had made such 
ravages on his person : he was as if weighed down by some 
heart-consuming sorrow. 

His lordhhip seemed greatly surprised at the change that had 
taken place in Bob within a few short years. He was tall and 
graceful, and had a countenance indicating intelligence and 
firmness of character, whilst at the same time there was a modesty 
and reserve about him ill suited to the terrific account of his 
misdeeds that had been transmitted to his lordship from Miss 
M^Dougal, through Tom Purcell. 

'* Many changes have taken place since I was here last," said 
his lordship ; "your grandson, who was then a boy — a child, is 
now almost a man. \Vhere has he recently been ? I understand 
he has just come home to you." 

"At college in England," said O'Kelly. 

"Has he obtained honours there P" said his lordship. 

Bob*s face became crimson, and neither he nor his grand- 
father answered the interrogatory. 

The interview was of shorter duration than a meeting after so 
long an absence would warrant ; but the visitors saw that his 
lordship seemed fretted and uneasy, and they withdrew much 
sooner than they originally intended, without being solicited by 
his lordship to remain longer. 

When they left the apartment, his lordship called his son in, 
and said, " Your rashness and want of prudence within the last 
hour has caused me much pain." 

"What have I done, father?" impatiently inquired the son. 

"You have introduced young Norberry to your sister and all 
the friends who were with you when you met him in the park ; 
she is but just returned from France, where, unfortunately for 
that ill-fated country, the difference between those of humble 
station and the aristocracy, that is so essentially necessary to the 
prosperity of every well regulated state, does not exist — indeed 
there are hardly any aristocracy in it, and that muse very soon 
lead to some great national misfortune — some revolution or some 
great organic change. But that is not tlie question at issue : 
your sister has not yet got the education umler the paternal roof 
which teaches the value of station and nobility, and there is no 
knowing under these circumstances how far she might be inclined 
to regard with admiration a handsome young lad, ibr whom 
you have testified so much friendship. You have acted rashly 
—you have caused me pain, and God knows I have suffered from 
secret consuming pain for the last five years. I have had a 
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conflict in my heart of which the world knew nothing, and I fear 
that now, when it is over, it is to be succeeded by painful anxiety 
of a different character." 

'^ Father," said Lord George, *^ what does all this mean ? 
The greater part of what you say to me is perfectly unintelligible. 
I hope I have never caused you any of that pain and anxiety, 
which you say has preyed upon your heart for the last five years." 

*' No, my son," said his lordship, '' you have not, but I have 
borne it for the honour of my house, of which I trust you will 
be a worthy head. It is not now necessary you should know what 
has caused it, your duty is to save me from pain for the future." 

" That shall be the chief object of my life," said the son. 

" You were wrong to introduce young Norberry to your sister. 
I saw the iotroduction take place from where I was in the park, 
but Purcell, who happened to be just passing close by at the 
instant, came directly to inform me that your sister blushed 
deeply as his eye rested upon her, and that she looked after him 
with apparent admiration when he passed on. Purcell, you 
know, is a shrewd, sensible man, and a faithful servant." 

'' I have by no means as good an opinion of him as you seem 
to think he merits," said Lord Oeorge, " but that is of no impor- 
tance ; I think your cause for uneasiness is groundless." 

*' I hope it may be so, but I am not even pleased that you should 
have made so free with Norberry. You have not probably 
heard of the character he bears ; he made an attempt on tbe life 
of his schoolmaster, which caused him to be sent to England lesl 
he should be prosecuted for it, and he has just now returned 
after attempting to murder one of the professors in whatever 
college he was in there. 1 believe the truth is, that had he not 
broken out of the house at night and ran away, he would now 
be in a prison, Purcell heard an authentic statement of the 
whole matter." 

" Purcell hears too much," said Lord George ; " I could never 
believe that that innocent looking fellow, whose bright beaming 
eye and modest intellectual countenance is a refutation of every 
disingenuous act, could be guilty of such awfully criminal 
deeds ; it is impossible." 

" Appearances deceive," said his lordship, " and he is not a 
fit companion for you at this period of life at least ; I wish you 
shall have no further acquaintance with him." 

" My lord, you have visited at his mother's residence, you have 
set me an example in that respect, and unless you have undoubted 
proof that he, or his grandfather, has done something to forfeit 
your previous good opinion, you should not break off your ac- 
quaintance with them. I candidly admit that I love him, and 
unless he is undeserving of my esteem, it would be harsh to 
direct me to withdraw it from him." 
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" I visited his mother's house," said hisjordship, "and, I will 
only say, I shall not do so again ; I wish thatall further acquain- 
tance with the family be broken off; ask no more questions." 

" Your wish, my lord," said his son, " shall be obeyed, 
although it will impose much pain upon me ;" ana he left the 
room evidently surprised at the painful restraint that had been 
imposed upon him, and wholly at a loss to fathom the meaning 
of all that had been said by his father. 

On the following morning Bob was up for an early walk, after 
rather a sleepless night ; there was new cause for trouble or rest- 
lessness in his mind, which he could not discover ; he saw the sun 
rising in all his glory and majesty on a fine summer morning, he 
stopped to contemplate the scene, and began to think of the 
creation of the world and of man, and of the history of our first 
parents in Paradise ; he saw the foliage of the trees, and heard 
the babbling of a brook that ran close by where he stood making 
his observations ; he felt a species of unhappinessto which he had 
been before a stranger,and a state of existence that was altogether 
new to him. He wished he were back again in the peaceful 
retreats of Stoneyhurst, and that he was master of as much 
knowledge as the erudite men of that abode of science ; he 
thought of the sacred profession for which he was destined, but 
aebill came over his heart as if admonitory of his own unwor- 
thiness. In this state of mind he sat himself down by the clear 
stream that was rippling by, and plucking the leaves from the 
faranches of a drooping tree that hung over it, he flung them in, 
and observing how they were carried away by the current, he 
pondered upon their ultimate destination, then mentally asked 
where the stream had risen, whither it was going, or would it be 
rolling on in the same way in a thousand years to come ? Whilst 
in those reveries, the same party that had met him the previous 
day when going to Castle Strangcway, with the exception of the 
young lord, came suddenly upon him ; they were all enjoying the 
refreshing breeze of the morning, and had been for some minutes 
previously observing the fit of abstraction in which he had been 
engaged. It was evident that Lord Strangeway's commands to 
break off all further acquaintance with Bob had not extended 
beyond his son, for the whole party greeted him with the most 
kindly salutations, and rallied him upon the musing melancholy 
mood in in which they had found him. 

The French governess turned to her pupil and then to him, 
and saw him blush as he looked upon the limpid stream, and then 
at the bright blue eye of Lady Mary, as if, in the innocence of a 
fresh young heart, he was comparing the clear sunny brightness 
of the one with the soft living light of the other. He joined 
the party in their ramble, and as they passed through a small 
wood that skirted the domain, the veil of Lady Mary was torn 
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off by the branch of a tree in which it fastened ; Bob was next 
her, and in an instant he disentangled it, and as he presented it 
to the fair owner, said, " that nature did not seem to permit a 
veil to covey so many charms," and as he spoke his voice fal- 
tered, and his cheek again became crimsoned. Before he parted 
from his companions he found an opportunity of telling her that 
he would be in pain until he saw her again ; in a word, both 
returned deeply in love, although Bob was not fully conscious of 
the nature of his own feelings, or the perils which surrounded him. 

On the following day he actually penned an amorous episUe, 
but he found it impossible to procure a messenger to deliver it, 
and in this state of suspense he remained for another day, and was 
about visiting the castle again, when Lord George called upon him 
privately, and in the most kind and friendly manner informed 
him of the conditions that his father had placed upon him, with 
respect to holding any further intercourse with him, although he 
mentioned nothing of his father's suspicions with regard to Lady 
Mary. This news served but to increase the pain that was 
preying upon his heart, and which he fancied would be relieved 
if he could but convey anything like a true account of his 
sufferings to her who was the author of them. 

When the heart is assailed by strong passions or temptations, 
how fatally do we deceive ourselves when "nc allow the outworks 
of either prudence or virtue to be assailed — for the assault cannot 
take place without our permission ; and this, by the way, is a 
maxim in morals, the truth of which should be deeply engraven 
on our memory — it should never for a moment be lost sight of. 
Man possesses a power of resistance in this respect, of which he 
is almost unconscious, because he rarely knows how to exercise 
it. There is no rational human being who is not in the first 
instance admonished by the unerring dictates of conscience, of 
what is right, and endowed with power to perform the part 
which it dictates : but that admonition is so rapidly succeeded by 
feelings arising from some fancied pleasure, gratification, or 
advantage, that it is almost in a moment obliterated or forgotten ; 
and having thus permitted ourselves to travel beyond the post 
where we are directed to keep watch, under the delusive hope of 
coming back to a contest which we know is about to take place, 
we inevitably fall prostrate and vanquished. On the other hand, 
if we take our stand where a general of unerring wisdom directs, 
defeat is impossible. How many days and years of pain, sorrow, 
disappointment, and blighted hopes, would be not onl^' avoided, 
but filled up by true felicity, if we exercised that power of resist* 
ance against temptation, with which every individual of the great 
human family has been armed by Omnipotence P and let moralists 
say what they will about the weakness or impetuosity of youth, 
and the experience of mature years, this power, which may be 
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called instinctive, is stronger in proportion as the wisdom of age 
is wanted. 

" The silent monitor" at once told Bob that the sacred profes- 
sion for which he was intended forbade him indulging for a 
moment the passion by which he was assailed, and armed him 
with power to resist; but, like the generality of mankind, be 
did not use that power, and the conquest over him was com- 
plete at the moment when he thought he was making prepara- 
tions to encounter the danger. 

He said to himself, " There can be nothing wrong in apprising 
that angelic creature that she shall live for ever in my memory; 
and that if I become a minister of religion, my prayers to Heaven 
for her happiness may be more efficacious." 

He tore the first letter he had written ; he wrote another, 
which shared a similar fate: he stated in both that there was, he 
believed, an insuperable bar between them, which was still 
greater than theirinequality of station: he proceeded to explain 
what it was, but still he was dissatisfied with himself for having 
made such an announcement, and he wrote a third, wherein he 
merely described the consuming fervour of his passion, and the 
relief that he received from entertaining a hope that she who was 
the innocent author of his pain, would regard him with pity. 
Having finished this epistle, he fancied that he was much more 
at ease, and that if he was once assured that it had been safely 
delivered to Lady Mary, he would be prepared for the future to 
regard his own feelings with comparative indifierence. 

He read this letter so many times over, that it became soiled, 
and, in bis opinion, unfit to send to its destination; so he wrote 
another fair copy wherein he made some amendments, which he 
considered a valuable improvement ; and he contented himself 
with thinking that, until he procured a trusty messenger, he 
might go on preparing successive editions .of the document, in 
each of which some improvement might be made ; and, by the 
way, it is not the first time that numerous '^editions" of an un- 
read work have appeared. 

He wandered for several days about the roads adjoining the 
demesne, and through the wood where Lady Mary's veil was 
torn off by the branch of the tree, and in all these excursions he 
was sure to see Miss M'Dougal, like an evil spirit, crossing his 

Cith, or standing at a distance watching his movements. He at 
nglh discovered a trusty messenger in the person of the wife 
of his lordship's gatekeeper, whom he won over to his interest, 
and who conveyed his letter to its destination, and on the follow- 
ing day he received a note acknowledging its receipt, and candidly 
admitting that her meeting with him had caused some pain, 
which she hoped a little time would remove. 

The alternate sensations of pleasure and of pain which he felt 
on this occasion rendered him almost delirious, and made it still 
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more difficult on the part of his mother to account for his conduct. 
^* Must the church be given up?" said he to himself, as he perused 
one hundred times over the few lines of angular writing, upon 
satin paper, with which be had been honoured. ^' No ; there is 
not a direct acknowledgment that the feeling is reciprocal — I am 
yet left in some doubt about that matter ; but what ecstacy I 
feel in pressing to my bosom this note, written by her fair and 
dehcate hand ! I am glad that she has not admitted hastily that 
she loves me, as the barrier between us is insuperable, both on 
account of the dissimilarity of our rank and the profession for 
which I am intended ; but indeed I fear my vocation is lost. 
However, if I am to combat the passion which has seized upon 
my heart, I shall only be the better prepared for the encounter 
by a true knowledge of the position in which I am placed ; and 
it would give me strength, as well as consolation to know if she 
really loves me." He would then take out the letter, and read 
it over again, and make a fresh inspection of the motto on the 
seal C^ 8tjepui8*^)y which, like the document itself, had some- 
thing enigmatical, or at least conditional, in it. '^ What could be 
the meaning of the passage, ^ I candidly admit that my meeting 
¥rith you has caused me some pain, which I hope a little time 
will remove' ? She did not say that the thought of me had 
caused her pain, or that she thinks of me at all, but merely that 
my meeting with her had been the source of pain to her, which 
time she hopes will remove. It may be that this pain arises from 
having been censured by her father for permitting me to make so 
much freedom with her in the veil affair, which no doubt was 
related to him by the party on their return to the castle. There 
is some mystery in the matter which I cannot unravel ; and then 
the communication from Lord George, telling me that I was not 
to visit Castle Strangeway again. Yes, she is suffering pain on 
my account ; yet I fear it does not arise from a reciprocity of 
afiPection : but then why write to me at all ?" 

Again the note would be unfolded and read by him, and again 
an examination of the seal and motto would take place ; and 
finally he came to the fond conclusion, that unless she loved 
him, she would not have written to him at all. 

Thus emboldened by success, he thought that his sending 
another letter would be a perfect relief from all his pain, and he 
accordingly despatched his second epistle ; but Miss M'Dougal, 
who suspected how matters stood, had given Tom Purcell the 
benefit of her speculations. Tom conveyed the news to his 
lordship, into whose hands this second letter addressed to his 
daughter eventually came. Consternation, rage, surprise, and 
terror, alternately took possession of his lordship's mind, and, 
without stating the cause, gave instant orders that preparations 
should be made for the returning of the whole household to 
Castle Wilder on the following day. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BUINBD VILLAGE — THE WIDOW's CUBSE— LOBD 

8TBANOEWAY IN 80BB0W. 

The village of Ballintransa, in the county of , stood upon 

the declivity of a hill, and once wore the appearance of animation 
and comfort. Although it was situated in a remote mountain 
district, there were events associated with its name that made it 
a point of attraction for many a curious traveller and antiquarian, 
and all visitors left it with favorable impressions of the hospitality, 
Tivacity, and kindness of its rustic population. It could boast of 
a comfortable thatched inn, with a grate and boarded floor in its 
state apartment, where a dinner of bacon and chickens, with 
excellent potteen punch, might be had at an hour's notice for 
eottomeiB who could afford to pay for fare so costly ; and those 
of a more humble class were always sure to find some good oaten 
bread, fresh butter, and a mug of beer or milk, as their tastes 
might lead them. There was a large beam and scales outside the 
door, the use of which was given gratuitously to the villagers to 
weigh their com and potatoes. Tom Connor was the owner of 
this establishment. No man could be better to do, and no man 
was more highly esteemed, as the phrase had it, ''by gentle and 
simple,'' thmi he was. The whole country around was highly 

cnltivated, and no people in the province of were really more 

comfortable and independent m their circumstances than the 
inhabitants of the village of Ballintransa. But, alas ! what a sad 
rwerse — what a melancholy doom awaited these people ! The 
traveller who in the summer visited this ill-fated village, and saw 
its life, bustle, and animation — its surrounding plains bearing 
the promise of an abundant harvest, was struck with horror on 
passing by again, even before the autumn had come, to see its 
streets desolate, its homesteads levelled, and the crop that pro* 
mised abundance to him who sowed it, trodden down by the asses 
and cattle of those who passed to and returned from the fairs of 
the neighbouring towns. All was ruin and desolation : there was 
scarcely a stone upon a stone, with the exception of one miser- 
able hut that stooa at a short distance from the former village, 
and even this seemed to have shared the general fate, and to be 
reconstructed out of its own ruins. 

In this miserable abode dwelt a widow, her three daughU^rs, 
smd one son, who was lame and a little hunchbacked ; yet he was 
remarkable for his strength, and the tallest and most athletic 
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amongst tbe boys of the village (ere it was desolated and they 
had emigrated to America or left the country) was not able to 
casl the sledge as far as Owen M'Gill, who, on account of his 
exceedingly black, bushy head, and swarthy complexion, was 
called Owtwin Dhu. 

About an hour before sunset on a clear, calm summer's eve, 
as Owen was seated on a ditch near his mother's hovel, as if sur- 
veying the ruins of the village where he had spent so many happy 
and merry days amongst his neighbours and relations, he saw 
two carriages, each with four horses and postillions, ascending 
the hill within a short distance of where he was. On their ar- 
rival at the summit, the postillions found that a deep dyke was 
cut across tbe road, which brought them to a full stand. 

<< What is the matter P" said an elderly gentleman in the first 
'carriage, as he put out his head. 

" We cannot pass, y'ur honour," said one of the persons to 
whom he had addressed himself. 

" Where are we ?" continued the occupant of the carriage ; 
" what place is this ?" 

'^ 1 don't know," replied the postillion ; ** I will ask this man 
sitting on the ditch ;" then turning to Owen — 

" What is the name of this place, neighbour?'* 

" That is more nor I could well tell," said Owen ; " but I will 
tell you what the name of it waSy if you tell me in return, what 
brought these coaches here, or who are in them ?" 

'^ Certainly," said his questioner ; ^' but shure I thought you 
all knew down in these parts who we are." 

" Then," said Owen, *' the name of this place was Ballintrasna, 
but you may now call it anything you like, for it is Ballintraana 
no longer ;" and as he spoke, he looked first towards the spot 
where the comfortable dwelling of Tom Connor (his uncle) once 
stood, and then at his own wretched abode. 

" Ballintrasna !" said the gentleman in the carriage, starting 
with such surprise, that a young lady who was seated beside him 
became evidently alarmed. 

'' Something ails the lady and gentleman in the coach," con- 
tinued Owen ; *' tell me now who they are, and who are them in 
and on that other coach P" 

'< This is the great Lord Strangeway and his fiimily," said 
the postillion. 

" Lord Strangeway !" said Owen jumping with a frantic yell 
from the top of the ditch, and running into the hovel. 

"Merciful Heaven!" said his lordship (for it was Lord 
Strangeway and his daughter who occupied the first carriage), 
'* what has become of me ? where am I ? We have misa^ 
our road ! Is my heart to be for ever torn to pieces by such un- 
toward events ? I told you when leaving the last post-house to 
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k4!0[> lo the k>rt wltGU you came to the fuur road^ ; a carnafie 
rarely ever travelled this road before; besides, this U entirely out 
ur th» direct line. 1 did not want to see this place of all others 
in the world. Turo rouud your horses instantly, and gul>ack 
iLe road you came." 

" This place Is too narrow to tuni," said the postillion ; " we 
moKt lake off the horses." 

"The delay is dreadful," said his lordship, "it cannot be 
borne ; batften.and take me out of tliis instantly. There has been 
•umc design hi bringing me here. Why did you tell that man 
my name ?" 

" 1 thought," said the postillion, " that your lordship liked to 
I I* known everywhere." 

By ibis time a young man, whom the reader will at once gutss 
lo be Lord George, came from the bindmostcarriage to set; what 
■ ibe matter ; aud upon hearing the name of the place, and 
Iwiiing towards the scene of desolation that lay before Iiim, he 
ajipeared as much surprised as his father. 

" There must be some mistake," said he ; " this cannot be 
I B«IliutrasDa, which I have always heard was one of the most 
I prosnerous villages on any of my father's estates." 

" Haste away from this scene, for the sake of Heaven," feid 

' Lord 8traugeway, directing himself to his son : *' assist to lake 

e uut of this ; my very soul is in anguish. I was Hying fVum 

I vtm evil, and I have encountered another still greater. I beard 

I uf Ihitf, but 1 did not expect to have seen it ; but their ruin is 

uD (heir own heads." 

" What is ibe matter, my dear father ?" said bis daughter ; 
"you seem absorbed in melancholy since we set out on our 
journey this morning ; but why should this delay or trilling 
■ccidunt, which will avail nothing, cause you so much additional 
pain?" 

• B« silent," said his lordship, in a tone of severity ; and again 
railing to bis sou, requested that be would lend his assistance 
tu Lbe servants and postillions to turn the carriages, and hasten 
beck ibe same way they had come. 

To avoid all danger, it was necessary that his lordship and his 

daughter should alight from their carriage until it was turned 

romu], aiid the horses put to again ; and whilst on the road, 

waiting for the operation, the old widow, with grey dishevelled 

I hair, and a look of frenzy, proceeded from the hovel, accompa- 

1 nied by ber three daughtersandOwen, whpcarriedalightedcoitl 

lioft woixlen tongs, called by the country people a tnodhabriaUta. 

I ** There he is, mother," said Owen in Irish, as be pointed to 

|.Xord Strangeway. 

Uj eyes," said the old wotnan in the same language, " have 
'p^author of our sorrow; and though my hettrt should cease 
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to beat when the deep dark curse I am now about to give bim 
shall go out from it, still the curse must be given ; and if it be 
not deserved, may it fall back on me and mine. Hold the coal 
before the north wind, and scatter the ashes on the road." 

Owen turned northwards, waved the coal in the air three times, 
and then scattered its ashes and cinders on the road. 

The old woman knelt on her bare knees amidst the burning 
embers, and pronounced the following curse in Irish, which 
Owen told off in English, for the benefit of his lordship and his 
suite : " I am come of the Connors of the bloody hand (iamk 
derg)y and when my eyes light upon those who have caused 
isurrow to the hearts of me and mine, my curse shall light too. 
I see you there, Lord Strangeway, and may yon be accursed in 
the sight of God, and hated by your fellow-men, while all the 
sorrows and tribulations you have caused to others shall be mul- 
tiplied to you a thousand fold. Ballintrasna was apleasant place 
to behold ; its daughters were fair and beautiful ; its sons were 
strong, brave, and tender-hearted — they were playful as lambsy 
and bold as lions ; they were the pride and glory of the county 

of . But first and best of all was Tom Connor, my own 

flesh and blood ; he was rich and well to do — he loved God and 
his country, and his neighbours loved him ; they took bisadvice, 
but they are all lost — they are gone: may the sorrows that they 
all have felt be multiplied to you ten thousand fold, Lord Strange- 
way ! The morning before the election of was glorious and 

bright, but another like it never since shone on Ballintrasna : ail 
its brave men went with Tom ; and when brought up to the poll, 
they voted for the Lord of Heaven, instead of an earthly lord : 
where are they now ? where are their comfortable homes and 
firesides ? The soldiers came and stood by with their cannons 
and their guns, whilst all was levelled to the dust. May the 
sorrows of all their bleeding hearts be multiplied to you ten thoa- ' 
^and fold, Lord Strangeway ! May the cold north blast of misery 
lip your body, while your heart bums like the fire ! May every 
fhing that could give comfort in affliction be a day's march before 
you, whilst sorrow, multiplied sorrow, shall be your daily com- 
! anion ! May no friendly hand close your eye in death, and at 
lie moment that the pride of Satan shall make you fancy that 
* ou are entering into Heaven, may you tumble into Hell !'* 

This most extraordinary scene riveted the attention of all his 
lordship's servants ; and even he seemed electrified, and was 
scarcely able to utter a sentence whilst the curse was being pro- 
nounced by the widow. 

" My brain is burning,*' said his lordship with a frenzied air ; 
* 1 think some curse has already fallen on me. For the sake of 
*leavcn, take me out of this.'* 
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^* This is all inexplicable to me/* said Lord George : ^' what 
does this woman's curse mean P" 

" The last contested election," said his lordship, and he 
paused. 

** What of it ?*' asked Lord George, in a gentle tone. 

" The ungrateful people of this place, who owed their very 
existence to me, came up and voted against my nephew. Lord 
Pelham, and for a common country clown, who was set up, by 
some dangerous demagogues in the county ; so there was nothing 
left but to clear the village. What a happy land this would be 
if the people would only follow the advice of their natural pro- 
tectors." His lordship put his hand to bis forehead, and paused. 

'* The curse has fallen," said the widow, as she rose froni her 
knees. 

Owen gave a terrific yell, which echoed through the valley, and 
made the attendants of Lord Strangeway hurry off, as they 
believed it was a signal to call the country people together to 
make an attack on the whole party. 

** What an evil destiny has lately hung over me !" said his 
lordship as he entered his carriage, which was ready to return to 
the high road leading to Castle Wilder, which they had so un- 
fortunately missed. 

" He is gone," said the widow, ^< and I know that the curse 
has taken root." 

" It was wicked, after all, to do it, mother," said Owen ; *' we 
have now no chance of being left in our house, bad as it is : it 
irill be levelled again." 

" Not till we see what the law will do," said she ; " our bit of 
land is not lost vet.'' 

The story of Ballintrasna has been told in the widow's curse, 
but her own was somewhat different. Her house had been levelled 
amidst the genera] devastation ; but she found that by some for- 
tuitous circumstance, her lease did not contain the same penal 
clauses as the others, and relying upon this discovery, her son 
Owen and some of the neighbours erected a temporary hut 
within the walls of their once comfortable dwelling, in which 
herself and her family were living at the time Lord Strangeway 
had come that way by accident. 

The process of eviction had recourse to by his lordship's 
agents, being rather of an extraordinary character, may be 
briefly noticed. 

As soon as his tenants had voted against him, bailiffs, guarded 
by strong detachments of police and military, and accompanied 
by nearly a hundred carts and wagons, were seen approaching 
the happy village of Ballintrasna : the people were at a loss to 
conjecture what so extraordinary a procession could mean ; but 
their doubts were soon removed : the landlord seized for all iheold 
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arrears and penal rents, and all the property belonging to the ter- 
rified people, even the boxes containing the women's clothes, were 
piled upon the carts and wagons and carried to a place of safefy. 
This proceeding was grounded upon an affidavit lorwarded to the 
Castle representing the country in such a state of disturbance 
and opposition to the law, that the distress could not be made 
without military protection. The wretched people having been 
left nothing but the bare walls of their houses, wefe obliged to 
desert them and fly for shelter where they could best find it. 
Some of the more wealthy of them, including Tom Connor, the 
innkeeper, furnished their houses again, and replaced the pro- 
perty that had been carried off; but the first distress being 
insufficient to satisfy the enormous arrears and penal rents, a 
second was made upon those who had the temerity to return, 
and they were obliged to leave the homes of their birth and 
affections, totally beggared and broken-hearted, and then the 
tenantless walls were levelled to the earth. Outrages of the 
worst character were nightly perpetrated in the neighbourhood — 
the county gaol was filled — ihe constabulary force was doubled, 
fresh detachments of military were quartered in the neighbouring 
towns, and the district was put under martial law. Still the Widow 
M^Oill and her family remained as witnesses of the desolation 
that surrounded them, and the police had strict orders to watch 
Owen, in the hope of catching him out of his dwelling after sun- 
set, as the readiest way to rid the country of him, for he was 
looked upon as a dangerous character. In the mean time law 
proceedings were pending between his mother and Lord Strange- 
way to try the validity of her rights and his acts. 

*' Cursed be the accident that brought me this way," said his 
lordship, as his carriage rolled rapidly back ; " there is some evil 
destiny over me of late. I ought, however, to be consoled by the 
reflection that I am embarked in a noble cause ; the end I have 
in view is to support the honour of my order, upon the preser- 
vation of which depends the happiness and prosperity of my 
country, and if some particular evils have befallen the unfor- 
tunate people on this estate, they have but themselves to blame ; 
and it was necessary that a few should suffer for the benefit of 
the many." His lordship then threw himself back in his carriage 
and fell into the same moody silence which he had observed 
through the whole day, whilst his daughter was afraid to say a 
word either in the way of inquiry or observation. No further 
incident occurred worthy of notice on the journey to Castle 
Wilder, where the noble family arrived at a late hour that night. 

His lordship did not come down to the breakfast parlour till 
noon of the following day ; his countenance was haggard, and 
gave irrefragable evidence of a heart torn by painful emotions. 
His son or daughter dared hardly say a word beyond an inquiry 
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after his health, and after a fruitless attempt to cat snmti break- 
'Jbst, be rang tho bell and called his man Tom Purcelt, which 
"ley louk as a signal to withdraw. 

Tom," said his lordship, " yuu witnessed what look place 
erday ; why is it that you never informed me of what the 
■ople think about the Batlintrasna affair — the turning out of 
wretched ungratcfal people there ?" 

I thought your lordship knew all about it, and I did not 
like to mention unpleasant things; but it is not your lordship 
that i« blamed about ibe business al all. The people still say 
tbatyoar lordship is a fine nobleman, and a great nobleman, with 
8 good heart, and that all the fault is to be left at the door of Mr. 
Curlew, your agent." 

" Do the people still think so highly of me ?" inquired his 
lordship eagerly. 

"Ah ! then, to be sure they do," rejoined Tom; "except just 
ibotn like the widow, that suffered so much ; and she, too, would 
~ ' it was all the agent's fault, only your lordship thought it 
Worth your while to enter a lawshuit against her." 

" The thought of that suit almost maddens me," said his lord- 
•hip. " Law I why, it is sadly defective, when the most noble- 
minded and generous of the aristocracy are obliged to have 
arecourse to a tedious process to regain rights that should be 
lithiu their grasp at a moment's notice. To be placed upon a par 
ritb a pauper put forward by some dangerous demagogue, ant] 
ben made the subject of attack by hired unprinnipled merce- 
naries called lawyers, whose harangues are publiished in seditious 
DewHpapers, is a stale of society that ought not to he allowed lo 
exist one moment. I cannot bear to think of it — it drives me 
tlnoMt to madness : yet I will brave the worst ; il is duo to ihe 
order lo which 1 belong that ils rights shall be vindicated." 

His lordship rose and paced across the room several times 
without uttering another word, whilst Tom was afraid to inler- 
npt th« reverie in which he appeared to be absorbed. 

" Do you know," satd he, as he seated him^If again at the 
liable, and drew his writing-desk before him, " what has become 
' the wrelfiied ungrateful people of BalUntrasna ?" 
" Ah ] then, your lordship, share I knew what ailed your IobJ- 
ip'slindher heart ; an' 1 was goin' to make bould to lell you 
NMtthem,an'lo say that sucb of them as are alive ought to get 
mttbin' done for them ; most iv them died of cold and starva- 
iD in the course of the winther, and the rest would go to 
lerica if they had some money." 

' Died !" said hiit lordship, interrupting hini : " good Heavens ! 
ijti, but their deaths are upon their own liemU. I was their only 
id and protector, and tbey turned round and stung me like 
no law, human or divine, direcW that 1 should nurture 
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reptiles in my own bosom. The county was lost by them ; 

my kinsman. Lord Pelham, was thrown oat, and a plebeian re- 
turned : no, I shall not." 

His lordship tore a sheet of paper on which be had written a 
couple of lines, and pushing the writing materials from before 
him, rose again, and hastily paced the room. 

'' Ah! then," said Tom, *' as I did make bould to speak upon 
a subject that is grievin' your lordship's heart, I will folly up the 
business, and say another word. I know your lordship was goin' 
to write to Mr. Clements to look after the people, or to do some- 
thin' for them ; and I am shure you won't let it dhrop. The 
whole world will wonder at your lordship's goodness to people 
who were so ungrateful to you." 

*^ We must do good for evil," said his lordship, seating himself 
again at the table, and proceeding to write. 

*^ Another word," said Tom, as his lordship laid down his pen, 
as if to reflect upon the nature of the epistle he was indicting : 
" I'll go to the widow, an' tell her that the law will be given np, 
an' get her to take the curse off you." 

*^ Stop, you mischievous fool," said his lordship with indigna- 
tion ; '^ I would be guilty of a crime before Goa and man if I 
could fall down before the traitors that are urging her on, and 
at whose instance my people were led astray and the county lost. 
No ; my rights — the rights of the aristocracy shall be apfa^ld at 
any cost. Death were a thousand times preferable : as to her 
curse, it is too absurd to think of it." 

^' Curses don't fall on sticks or stones," muttered Tom as he 
walked slowly towards the door. 

"Stop," said his lordship ; "you must proceed forthwith to 
Dublin, and deliver this letter to Clements with your own 
hands." 

" The Lord reward your lordship," said Tom ; " I knew 
what you would do, and will do in the end." 

Within an hour after this interview with Lord Strangeway, 
Tom was mounted on one of the best horses in his lordship's 
stud, for the purpose of meeting the night mail to Dublin when 

passing through the town of , a distance often miles from 

Castle Wilder. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HOPE AND DISAPPOINTMENT QUICKLY SUCCEED EACH OTHER 
— BOB IS SENT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN. 

Thbt who say that love and friendship are closely allied, err 
greatly: there is an immeasarable distance between them. 
Friendship is of slow growth — it is a long time in forming, 
integrity, long familiarity, and reciprocal acts of kind- 
, are required to prodace an affection ten times less ardent 
than that which is often called into existence in a moment by 
^ bright eye and witching smile. Let cold-hearted philosophers 
say what they like, there is scarcely any affinity between them ; 
anid he who fancies he can substitute friendship where love should 
more naturally exist, deceives himself, and strews his own path 
with thorns. 

Bob Norberry knew that he was intended for a profession 
which forbade him indulging for a moment the passion that was 
awakened in his heart ; he ^ew, too, that the distance between 
bim and Lady Mary was immeasurably great ; but after many 
mental struggles, be imagined that he had found an agreeable 
palliative for his painful feelings by restraining his affection 
within the limits of friendship. ^' Tes," thought he, '^ I shall 
ever remain her friend. I will remember her in my prayers; but 
I must find some means to convey to her again my state of feel- 
ing, and to assure her of my eternal ^ iriendship/ and then I 
think I shall be more at ease." Thus Bob reasoned with him* 
self, whilst his state of mind and abstracted demeanour became 
the source of anxiety to his mother and grandfather. 

There were vague rumours in the neighbourhood with regard 
to the causes of Lord Strangeway's hasty return to the country ; 
and Miss M^Dougal bad it most industriously circulated that his 
lordship dreaded assassination at the hands of young Norberry. 
She knew pretty well what the real cause was, but she thought 
it would be elevating Bob too high if it were known that he had 
written a love-letter to a lord's daughter, particularly when she 
had some reason to believe that his epistle was not unacceptable. 
She frequently crossed bb path like an evil spirit ; and often as 
he sat by the brook where be beheld Lady Mary for the second 
time, or was wandering through the wood where her veil was 
torn off, he would find her gazing on him with malicious satis- 
faction. His existence was almost insupportable, and he was re- 
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solved, that no matter where his mother or grandfather proposed 
to send him, or what fate awaited him, he would submit to it 
without a murmur, so as it took him away from scenes which 
kept alive in his mind feelings of intense pain. 

In two or three days after Lord Strangeway's hasty departure 
from the castle, Mrs. Norberry proposed to send her son to the 
University of Louvain to finish bis education ; and his anxiety 
to leave Ireland was so great, that he expressed a wish to set 
out at any moment she thought proper. Such was the state of 
affairs at the cottage, when Mr. Clements, who had not been 
there from the time of Bob's arrival from Stoneyhurst, called to 
pay a visit. He was greatly surprised at the sudden departure 
of Lord Strangeway, whom he had not seen for several years 
previously, although he had been in frequent communication 
with him. It seemed inexplicable that his lordship should re- 
turn to the country without apprising him of the cause ; and, 
on the whole, a mystery appeared to exist, which he could not 
unravel. He heard with some concern of Bob's running away 
from Stoneyhurst ; and when he learned that he was now destined 
for the University of Louvain, in pursuance of Mrs. Norberry's 
original intention, he looked steadfastly at him, and shook his 
head. 

Whilst thus engaged in conversation at the cottage, Mr. Cle* 
ments was surprised to see Tom Purcell drive up to the door on 
one of the public cars from Dublin. 

*' Some commands from Lord Strangeway," said he, as he 
looked out and heard Tom inquire if Mr. Clements had been 
there that day ? 

" There is something the matter," saidO'Kelly ; " Tom looks 
as if he was the bearer of portentous intelligence." 

Bob's cheek grew red, and then pale, as he rose to leave the 
room. 

" There is some grief over this young man," said Mrs. Nor- 
berry, as her son went out to see what errand Tom Purcell had 
•bome upon, " which I cannot account for." 

'^ He is pained," said Clements, '' at the prospect of parting 
from you ; he^has evidently very sensitive feelings; but time 
will reconcile him to the change." 

A servant at this moment entered, and announced that Tom 
Purcell had commands from Lord Strangeway for Mr. Clements, 
which he could deliver only into his own hands. 

" Send him in," said O'Kelly, " till we hear something of his 
lordship." 

Tom entered the parlour, and bowing several times, took the 
letter from his pocket, and presented it to Mr. Clements : " I 
have," said he, ** travelled night and day till I gave you that 
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" Hww ia Lord Straiigeway ?" inquired CiL'ineniB, a 
broke Ibe seal. 

'* Arrah, llien it's he that's bad ecougb," replied Tom 
nrvcr saw any one in the miserable condition that he'a in : 
•hurv I'd rather be poor Tom Purcell, as 1 am, iban be him 
villi all bis money and grandeur. I'm shore be can't live 
mach longer, but 1 suppose that letther will tell you something 
ahoDl what happened him." 

Tom having withdrawn, Mr. Clements perused the letter, and 
said— 

"Thitt does not inform me of any particular fatality having 

befalleQ his lordsblp; it is a direction to me to look after some 

of bta tenant)) who were dispossessed last year, and who are sup- 

j to be in great misery at present — he only heard of their 

■condttian since he went la»t to the country." 

" Then I see," said O'Kelly, " that his lordship's benevolence 
lb uf a widely extended and active character." 

"1 wish to Heaven," said Clements, "that bis benevoleuce was 

I directed in a proper channel ; he is now attempting to heal the 

Kwuiinds he has made when it is perhaps too late. I know not 

I «ticther lo pity or condemn him most : he has, as you have heard 

Ine say before, a noble and generous heart, combined with some 

r talents; but of what use are tbebest faculties of our nature when 

Imnmelled by those corrupt laws which sustain the rights of 

what is called the aristocratic order? That which is esteemed 

tuKb society, is a rank soil, from which every liner plant drawn 

poimn as it grows ; and all that, under a better system of cuUi- 

tTatiuiii would produce pleasantand abundant fruit, brings furlh 

kotfaiog but noxious weeds, not only useless in themselves, but 

Bcklcalated to contaminate whatever they come in conluct wiih." 

'" I have wondered," said O'Kelly, " that eniertaining tho.se 

■pUiioiis, yon could so long remain the friend of Lord Sirangc- 

f Vajr. as t presume you never concealed them from him." 

' Never," replied Clements ; " but he looks upon me as a 
^flotertainiug opinions founded upon vhnt be believes In 
e system of education ; and be aclually pities me, as 
a of a mischievous delusion." 

a," said O'Kelly, "your feelings seem to be reciprocal." 

The letter having given no infurmalion an to the cause of Lord 

I Strangoway's sudden retreat, Tom was recalled, and queEtlioiied 

r liy Mr. Clements about it. But on this subject he was le«a 

loqcacious than usual j and as he evidently knew more than he 

I visbeii to communicate, bisre^serve increased the mystery which 

hnug over the affair. 

Whil»>t these matters were discussed in the cottage. Bob had 
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taken his post on the road to the castle, and met Tom on his 
way to it. As be was determined upon writing to Lady Mary, 
and guessed, correctly enough, that from the aristocratic sur- 
veillance which Lord Strangeway exercised in his family, the 
post-office might not be the most certain mode of communication, 
be had, on Tom's appearance at the cottage, determined to try 
how far he might be confidentially trusted as bis messenger, and 
had thus waylaid him for the purpose. Although peHcctly un- 
skilled in the delicate diplomacy which afifairs of ^* tender 
friendship'* require, yet he was conscious of some impropriety in 
making Tom the private bearer of a letter to Lady Mary, without 
insinuating some motive which might induce him to believe, that 
though it was to be secretly delivered, it was only of ordinary 
importance. This would have puzzled a more experienced bead 
than Bob's ; and Tom, who had dismissed the car at the cottage, 
was alongside him before he had satisfied himself as to the best 
mode of deceiving him. But had he witnessed the cunning smile 
upon Tom's features when he discovered Bob posted to meet him, 
it might have told him that he was racking his thoughts without 
utility. 

As the time approached for opening the negotiation, Bob^ 
confusion increased ; and when he received from Tom a salute of 
more than usual respect and gravity, his feelings underwent a 
complete revulsion, and he imagined that he ought not, and 
therefore would not, make the attempt 

Tom, who was at no loss to know the cause of their meeting, 
relieved him from much of the embarrassment which he laboureid 
under by asking him, " Has your honour" (there was a peculiar 
emphasis on the last word, which Bob did not feel the full force 
of) " no inquiries to make about Castle Wilder ?" 

** Why, no," said Bob hesitatingly, " I heard you say that the 
family were all well except his lordship : what is the matter with 
him ?" 

" I could not well tell you," said Tom, " but he iii wasting 
away to nothing, and has become so cross and contrary that I 
believe I must leave him after all my long servitude. He has 
more to trouble him than the world knows anything about ; if 
poor people knew what some great lords and rich folk have to 
trouble them, they would not envy them— that I know." 

'' I am sorry to hear that his lordship should be unhappy. 
How is Lord George, and how is Lady Mary ?" 

" Now if you had put the last question first of all," replied 
Tom, ** you would have been just right ; I know it was that 
was uppermost in your mind." 

** What do you know ?" demanded Bob, eagerly. 

" I know it all," said Tom. 

" What do you know ?" again demanded Bob, with emotion. 
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** I know about the lettber you wrote to my lord's daughter." 

** Has she informed his lordship of the fact ?" inquir^ Bob, 
with a Altering voice. 

" No,*' replied Tom, "but I informed him ; I am very sorry 
now that I aid so, and the only atonement I can now make to 
^ou and the young creature, who is grieved enough by this time, 
18 to be your firiend in every way I can." 

Bob looked at him with feelings of astonishment, and inquired 
how it was that he was able to give his lordship information 
with regard to his second letter to Lady Mary. 

" Indeed," replied Tom, " it was I who told his lordship 
about it, and when I make that acknowledgment, it is the 
best assurance I can give you that you can trust me for the 
fotnre." 

** But how did you come to know anything about it P" again 
demanded Bob. 

•* Why that splinther of , Miss M^Dougal, put me up to 

U," said Tom ; ** she saw your messenger go to the castle the 
first time, so I watched till I saw your second letter delivered to 
her ladyship, and having tould his lordship about it, he walked 
into the drawing-room when she was reading it. We were al I (hen 
ordered to bundle up and be oiT back again to the country. I 
am shure I never saw anything like the way his lordship was in : 
if I had known how it would be, or that we were to go back 
again to that wild place that would kill a heathen to live in, I 
would have never said a word about it." 

" Can I depend on you for the future ?" said Bc»b, looking 
steadfastly in his face. 

"You can," replied Tom ; " I was once in love myself, and 
I know what it is." 

" I did not speak of love," said Bob, " I merely wish to write 
to Lady Mary as a friend." 

Tom laughed immoderatelv, and repeated several times, " A 
friend!" 

" Yes, as a friend who shall live in my memory and prayers," 
•aid Bob. 

" Live inyour memory and your prayers," again repeated Tom. 
*' Young as you are don't talk so foolish; come, write a good love 
lettber, such as O'Shaughnessy the great schoolmaster in Kerry 
wrote for me when I fell in love with Judy Barry; come, write 
the lettber, put what you like in it, and I'll give it to her lady- 
ship, not pretending to know a word of what is in it." 

** Can I depend on you ?" again demanded Bob, with ear- 
nestness. 

" Arrah, to be shure you can," said Tom with impatience, 
" did not I tell you so already ?" 

" I will write then," said Bob, " probably for the last time, 
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for I am not foolish enough to aspire to her hand — there are too 
manv obstacles in the wav." 

^' Pshaw!" said Tom, ** don't talk such nonsense; why would 
you think that you shouldn't get her young ladyship in marriage? 
Sure if she takes you herself, what more is wanted ? Depend 
upon me as a friend. I think yon would make a good young 
masther, and to be shure the ould lord has got so peevish and 
cross and contrary of late, that it is next to death to live with 
him ; it is not as it used to be in ould times, when I had every 
thing my own way, an angel out of Heaven canH please him ; and 
then when I think of the curse the widow gave him the other 
day, it is frightful. I'm afraid that some of it might fall on me 
if I stay much longer with him. As to the young lord, he is 
goin' off to travel in furrin countries, and I see that I may soon 
be lefl on iheshaughraun after all my long and faithful servitude. 
To make a long story short, I'll be your fnend in the matter — 
you understand me." 

Tom's inartificial rhetoric very effectually dispersed the 
clerical aspirations which Bob's mother foolishly believed were 
unchangeably settled in his heart. He heard this extraordinary 
harangue with feelings of astonishment and delight, at finding a 
friend where he fancied he had almost an insurmountable obstacle 
to contend with. *' I do not rightly understand you," said he ; 
^* what is it you wish should be done on my part ?" 

^^ You know," replied Tom, *Mt is a dangerous business for 
me to get into, but if I do, I think in my ould days I ought to 
be well provided for ; you will be able to do it, for if you once 
get married to the lady, all the laws of the land cannot keep the 
great fortune from her that was left by her mother, and I may 
tell you a thing or two that you did not know before — Mr. 
Clements is the man who has the management of that money, 
so that you won't be behoulden to the ould lord for all.'* 

Bob was in raptures at the prospect that was so speedily 
placed before him by Tom, and as an earnest for his liberality 
when in possession of more wealth, he pulled out his purse and 
presented him with eight or ten sovereigns, which was all he was 
then possessed of. 

Tom retired to the castle for the night, and Bob repaired to 
his chamber and wrote a long letter to Lady Mary, which was 
given into the hands of his new confidant early the next mor- 
ning, who without any further delay hastened back to Castle 
AViUler. Mr. Clements left home at the same time to go in 
search of the objects of Lord Strangeway's benevolence. 

Some days passed over. Bob anxiously expecting to receive 
an answer from Lady Mary, when at length one arrived that 
almost extinguished the hopes that he had so lately indulged 
in. It was written by Tom, and dated from London. It stated 
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I tbat U[Hi[i Lis arrival at C^tle Wilder be ti<uni] tliu fiimily under 

I orden lu go to " lurrin" parts, he believed Frauce ; that as Lord 

1 QiMirge was S'^i'iS ^ travel, bis father intended to go with him 

B pan of the journey, and that there ihey were oa Iheir way in 

"Latmen," Lady Ularyand all. The letter went on lo give an 

I upitiioD about England and Englishmen, and to speculate upon 

I Hut liorrors that awaited him when he came lo deal with Iho 

I parley voos, whom he wished to speak Irish instead of French- 

1 tic assured Bub that he delivered his letter safe to Lady Mary, 

I sllhougU it waH no easy task to do ho, fur she was hardly ever 

I wat of the si^ht of the French governess, and he helievi-d that 

«he wa« not allowed the use of pea, ink, and paper. The latter 

oiHuraiice left Boh tiome Utile hope to live upon, an it accounted 

fur h\s letter being unanswered. With a heaiy heart he made 

•everal translatioas of Tom's epistle, but all came to the same 

meaning — ihat she who was the idol of his affections had been 

carried offtoafureign laud, and that probablyall communication 

betiseeu them was for ever at an end. He became still more 

thotif;htful, and his mother and grandfather became greatly 

alarmed ; but me<liL-al advice having been obtained, they were 

UMured (hat he was at least free from any dangerous malady. 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred until early in the following 
spring, when he set out for the university of Louvaiu. lu the 
I inlerval bis hopes and fears were so closely blended, that nei- 
' tbersMumed the mastery. Heappearedto have suddenly become 
I anxious politician, for be was always the first to receive 
newspapers from the bands of the post-boy, and O'Kelly little 
fraesned ihat it was for the purpose of Iracingamongst the faahion- 
^le intelligence the movements of the f^trangeway family on 
the Continent. He at length hit upon a piece of news that threw 
att additional gloom over him, and led him to believe that all 
hopes of ever sei-ing Lady Mary were at an end. 
I The pamgrajih, which was under the head of " Fashionable 
I Inlclligence," ran as follows : " Lord Strangeway, whose depar- 
I tnra for the Continent we noticed with so much regret some 
\ noBlhs past, has, with his numerous suite and beautiful and 
accomplished daughter, left Paris lor Naples. It is said, that in 
oniuequence of a young nobleman of large fortune and high fa- 
mily connections, whoisat present ambassador at one of the con- 
linenlal courts, being about to lead her to the hymeneal altar. 
Ilia lordship wilt not return to Ireland for some years. We make 
(his announcement with deep regret, knowing the irreparable 
lo«s lliai the absence of this truly patriotic and generous noble- 
I nan must be to this country generally, but more particularly to 
Ibooe who had the good fortune to come within the immediate 
' ^>bere of hia lordship's benevolence." 

"Il is no matter where I go now, or what becomes of mc," 
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said Bob, as he read this paragraph ten times over ; ** I will go 
any place that I am directed ; and I only wish it were to some dis- 
tant land, and amongst scenes that would caase me to forget my 
sorrows or hasten the termination of an existence that is almost 
insupportable. Perhaps, too/' thought he, *' that the evils 
which I endure are but a just punishment for the abandonment 
of the path which propriety had pointed out." He, however, 
assumed an air of cheerfulness, ana told his mother that he was 
ready at any moment she thought proper to proceed to Louvain, 
with a view to fulfil her original intention, or at least to finish 
his education. 

During the first few months of his residence at Louvain, he 
applied himself with tolerable assiduity to his studies. He was, 
however, frequently found by the curators and president in fits 
of abstraction, the cause of which was a mystery to them. He 
was in this state of mind when the summer vacation took place. 
Such students as wished to remain in the house might do so ; 
others, who resided in foreign countries, went home; and a few, 
who had friends in the neighbouring cities, went to visit them. 
Amongst these was Bob, who had a letter of introduction from 

Mr. Clements to Mrs. L , an English lady, resident with her 

family in Brussels, whither he went about the beginning of 
August. The society he met there — the life and animation with 
which he was surrounded, and the ever varying roimds of amuse- 
ment in which he was obliged to take a part, and which so 
particularly distinguish that gay city, made a visible improvement 
in bis health and spirits. He formed an intimacy with the son 

of Mrs. L , who was one of the very few of the numerous 

English residents there, who were opposed to the conduct of the 

Dutch government towards the Belgians. Young Mr. L 

was an ardent lover of liberty, and the personal friend of De 
Potter, who, for his strong writings against the Dutch govern- 
ment, had been prosecuted by order of Van Mannen,the minister 
of justice. He had conceived a deep hatred of Dutch mle, and 
was a member of a political society which had for its object a 
redress of the wrongs of which the Belgians had to complain. It 
was only in the previous spring that Do Potter and five others 
were tried on a charge of '^ having excited a plot, having for its 
object the change or destruction of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands.*' After a lengthened trial, De Potter, and three of bis 
co-conspirators, were found guilty, and sentenced to a heavy fine 
and long periixl of banishment : and from that time a universal 
and deep-rooted hatred against the government sprung up in the 
minds of the people, accompanied by a firm determination to 
leave no legitimate means untried to remedy the grievances of 
which they complained ; aiwl if they met with refusal, to have 
recourst* to force. 
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Vomig L poured into the williu}; ear of Boh all tbe 

wcrets cf wbicb be waa hinmeti' the ilepo!!Uory : be introduced 
liim tu their xucietjr ; and the tirst night he attended a private 
mvetiiig of the members in ihe Rue Fosse aus Loupes, be. with 
tbe warm eutbUi^iaHm of ynuthful ardour, vowed eternal fidelity 
to their cause, and declared that, whenever the blow for liberty 
was lu be struck at Brussels, he would fighl till death or rictory 
aided (be contest. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"THB rOUB DAYS IS BECSSELS" — BOB A MUCH BETTBB 
ADBFT IN UILir&By TACTICS THAN IN THEOLOOICAL STtl- 
DlSt — AN CNEXPECTED UEETINQ. 

ToB members of the society into which Bob was introduced 
continued lo meet every evening until the •ilth of August, which 
was tbe king's birth-day ; and it was iheu evident that some 

lirestations of revolt were dreaded on the part of the uutho- 
ritieit, for ihc review of the troops and municipal guards was 
■djoamed, on the ground that it was dreaded the weather would 
uol be favourable ; but the real cause of tbe postponement wad 
V«II known to the people to be an unwillingness to entrust the 
ciliieD Holdiem with arms. There was also a counter order given 
to postpone tbe illuminations in the park, for which preparations 
had l>een made on a scale of extraordinary magnificence: (bis 
order was given with a view to prevent the assemblage of great 
crowds in the streets ; but this precaution had not the desired 
rflbcl, and Brussels was never more full than on that day. 
Large numbers of pensons assembled in front of the Hotel de 
Belle Vue, crjiug out, " Vivo de Potter, a baa Van Maanen ;" 

•nd amongst them. Bob and his friend young L , took a 

prominent part. In tbe course of the day several inflammatory 
placards, which bad been manufactured at the house of Mrs. 

L , were ported up, and almost immediately afterwards torn 

down by the police. 

Oa Ihe evening of ihe giith, tbe opera of Ln 9fuelte de Portici 
WBB performed at the Theatre Francis. The house was crowded. 

Bob and bis friend L , with upwards of one hundred young 

men of the city, and some few nther students from Louvain. 
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occupied tbe front rows of the pit, and led on the cheering 
through the course of the evening, which was most enthusiastic 
when those airs which breathed the spirit of liberty were played. 
The performance of the piece was no sooner ended, than the 
crowd rushed out of the house, and collected in the Place de la 
M onnaie, and the general impression was that a riot would ensue. 
The cqffes and shops, which were in the habit of remaining opai 
till a late hour in the night, were closed. An empty wine barrel 
was rolled out to the Place Boyale ; several of the young men 
who had rushed from the theatre ascended it in turn, and 
addressed the crowds which surrounded them. Amongst tbe 
most eloquent of the orators was Bob, who spoke French with 
a fluency equal to the best of them. 

After the speechifying in the Place Royale, the crowd, led on 
by Bob and the friends who were with him at the theatre, pro- 
ceeded towards the office of the Natumal, shouting, " Vive la 
liberie,'^ " Vive De Potter^ a bos Van Mcainen ;" they were 
joined in their progress by crowds who were collecting from ail 
points. The windows and doors of the National were broken. 
The crowd then proceeded to the house of M. Bagnano, in tbe 
Rue de la Madeline, who was proprietor of the obnoxious journal^ 
and his doors and windows shared a similar fate. The mob after- 
wards forced an entrance, and threw out all his furniture into the 
streets. Amongst those in the crowd, in the garb of laboorers, 
were several Frenchmen of station, who had come down from 
Paris a few weeks previously, and who were members of the same 
society into which Bob had been admitted. 

At length, some mounted genscTarmes and a company of 
Dutch grenadiers presented themselves at the scene of tumolt ; 
but most probably, after the late Parisian example, they were on- 
willing to charge or lire upon the populace, and they drew off to 
some distance, after the officer in command had expostulated 
with them, and requested of them to go quietly to their respective 
homes. Being thus emboldened by the timidity of the military 
and civic authorities, a portion of the mob, drunk with the wine 
from Bagnano's cellar, proceeded to the Court of Assize, the 
windows of which they broke. Bob and his friends returned to 
the Place Royale, where he again mounted the empty wine 
barrel, and proceeded to address the crowd. He advised them to 
go quietly home for the night, and to take measures on the fol- 
lowing day to prevent the entrance of any more Dutch troops to 
their city, until the wrongs of which they complained should be 
redressed. There were several of the police in disguise amongst 
the crowd, who proceeded at once to the house of M. De 
Knyff, in the Rue de Berlaimont, no doubt to report what they 
had heard ; and in a few minutes afterwards a sU'ong body of 
mounted gens d'armeSj and an additional company of grenadiers. 
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which were under arms in the Caserne of ihe Rue Regence, 
rushed up the street, and arrested Bob and )<ume eight or ten 
I olhen of Ihe ringleadera by whom he was surrounded. They 
I were lodged in the police prison adjoining M. KnyfiTs residence ; 
I aud the soldiers having left their prisoners tn safe keeping, pro- 
I CtHxied to another part of the town where iha mob were com- 
niltlng fresh depredations. 

A loud cry of " to arms" broke from the crowd in the Place 
Roy«lc, and they rushed oil' in the direction of the armourerB' 
•hops, which they broke open, and were back in the street in a 
few minutes, many of them armed with gunti, swords, pistols, 
bayoucts, and every kind of available weapon. They took advan- 
ta«eof the temporary absence of Ihe soldiers from the place where 
their comrades were confined^ and proceeded todemolisb not only 
Uie prison, but the houseof M. De Knyff, Having thus liberated 
Ihtt prisonerx, they proceeded to join the rioters in other parts of 
tlie city, carrying with ibem a flag formed from the window-cur- 
tuns uf M. De Knylf. On the summit of the hill they made a 
b«lt, in frontofadetathmentof the military which was stationed 
on the Place Royale, and shouted " Vive la liberie," " Vive la 
Belffi<jue," " Vitv De Potter a baa Van Mannett." The soldiers, 
who were chiclly composed of Belgians, implored of the rioters to 
Rtom home, and not force upon them the abhorrent duty of 
riiedding Belgian blood. A Dutch olTicer who commanded Ibem 
lold them that they would be slaughtered indiscriminately as 
n>bels and traitors, as soon as the Dutch army would arrive in 
Uie city, unless they all went home quietly that night. 

" 1 was right," said Bob, " in the admonition 1 gave you all 
a while ago, not to permit another Dutch soldier to enter the 
city tintil your demands for justice are complied with." 

'* Is that the traitor that was lodged in prison with several 

(ilhen less than an hour ago P" said one of the grenadiers who 

■ been at the capture of Bob and his comrades. 

Il i»," said Bob, and he brandished a sword with which he 

bwl been sujipiieil by ihnse who broke into (he armourers' shops. 

Tha floldient saw thai the immense multitude had procured arms, 

id iiwtead of charging on them they stood in close column and 

ilowed them to pass on. The populace divided themselves into 

IfflereDt parties, so as to render it impossible thai the authoriticji 

aid check their progress at all points, but towards four o'clock 

the morning, when Ihesoldiers ha*! marched to the prolCLlion 

the king's palace, in cotisequence of a rumoured attack upoa 

lh«y proceeded to the house of Van Mnnnen, the minister of 

ilicv, in the Place du Petit Sablon ; they broke the doors in an 

ilant, and rushed in, urtering the most fearful cries against th« 

detested minister. After the entrance waseflected Bob was the 

fint togft intothelmlcony,wbere he again harangued the crowds 
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outside ; he exhorted them to refrain as much as possible from 
the destruction of property, but now that they might be said to 
be fairly in arms, never to lay them down till they achieved 
their liberty. All were astonished at the address and intrepidity 
of the youthful stranger, and he was greeted with the most 
enthusiastic cheers. 

His admonitions were, however, so far disregarded, that the 
mob rushed into the house from which the family had fortunately 
escaped at the commencement of the rioting, and having smashml 
and destroyed all the furniture, they set it on fire. The day was 
just beginning to dawn — the flames rose with terrific grandeur, 
and being agitated by a strong west wind, presented a scene 
peculiarly awful. Such as hadshut their doorsand retired Ut bed 
in the early part of the night were aroused by the cry of "fire," 
which spread all over the city. The people were now up in aJl 
quarters, and having armed themselves in every possible manner, 
moved forward in open insurrection. Shortly after daylight a 
battalion o{ chasseurSy and one of grenadiers, paraded the streets 
in companies. The Place du Sablon, where the house of the 
muiister and the adjacent buildings were on fire, was the point 
of highest excitement, and to this the military proceeded in 
greatest force. 

After the house of Van Mannen had been set on fire, Bob, 

accompanied by his friend L and some French engineers 

who were of his party during the night, proceeded at the bead of 
nearly three hundred of the strongest men amongst the assembly, 
who cut down several large trees, which, aided by the rest of the 
mob, they immediately threw as barriers across the Place da 
Sablon and the adjoining streets. The two first companies of 
grenadiers who presented themselves were received with shouts 
of defiance ; the troops fired two platoon volleys, by which several 
persons were killed, but before they had time to fire a third the 
insurgents rushed upon them efi masse, and being nearly ten to 
one in point of numbers, almost in an instant disarmed them, and 
compelled them to surrender. Some, whose friends.had fallen by 
their sides, were for executing summary vengeance on the soldiers 
by putting them instantly to death, but Bob, whose fame as an 
orator had risen to a higher pitch in one night than that of other 
great men in a quarter of a century, mounted the barrier that 
was placed across the street, and addressing the people exhorted 
them to spare the troops, who had done no more than perform 
their duty ; for they were men and brothers who had the cause 
of their common country and of liberty equally at heart, and 
it was much better have them fighting by their side, than 
to embrue their hands in their blood. This address was received 
with loud acclamation, and an officer who commanded one of the 
grenadier companies proclaimed for the people, and was joined 
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by his men. An incessant firing was beard in many parts of the 
city, and there were more of the populace killed that morning 
than was ever accurately ascertained. 

About eight o'clock the firing had ceased, and the wealthy 
inhabitants were seen running to and fro in frightful disorder, 
uncertain whether to remain or depart from the town ; they 
seemed all anxious to proceed to Antwerp, which was deemed 
impregnable, and where ten or twelve thousand of the Dutch 
troops were quartered. About eleven o'clock a meeting of the 
civic authorities took place, with a view to holding an inquiry 
into the proceedings of the previous night. Baron Vander- 
lindend' Hoogrout, commander-in-chief of the civic guard, sat 
as president ; several witnesses were examined, and the conduct 
of Bob having been spoken of in terms of the highest praise, he 
was enrolled one of the Burgher guard. 

The burgomaster and officers of the civic guards then con- 
stituted themselves into a regency, and issued a proclamation, 
calling upon the people to preserve order until their complaints 
should be laid before the king and the states-general, and pro- 
mising that the imposts of which they so loudly complained, 
particularly the moutre or tax upon grinding com, should be 
abolished. A second proclamation was issued in the course of 
the day, promising that the Dutch soldiers should be confined to 
their barracks, and the preservation of the peace and the safety 
of the town confided to the national guards and armed inhabi- 
tants. Bob, whose fame had now spread through all Brussels, 
was an object of attraction wherever he went, crowds followed 
him through the streets during the day, and on one or two 
occasions he was compelled by the populace to mount the ros- 
trum from which he had addressed them the previous night. 
He explained the nature of the proclamations that had been 
issued, and told them that he was determined never to desert 
their cause till he saw it crowned with success. 

The eloquence and valour of the young Irishman, for Bob 
took care in all his harangues to announce his country, were the 
universal source of admiration throughout the city, and he was 
visited that evening by several of the officers of the municipal 
guard. 

The deputations to the Hague, the petitions to the Dutch 
king and the states-general to give the Belgians a parliament to 
legislate for themselves, and the diplomatic correspondence that 
took place, not being immediately connected with our hero, need 
not be stated here ; it may, however, be observed, that the Bel- 
gian people never contemplated total separation or a change of 
dynasty, until they found that all their petitions were disregarded, 
and that finally they got the usual kingly answer — that nothing 
should be extorted by force or menace, and that the insurrection 
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should be completely put down before concessions should even 
be talked of. 

Whilst these negotiations were going on, the people were 
preparing themselves against every contingency. Bob and his 

friend L were despatched on a mission to Liege for the 

purpose of giving directions to have thirty thousand pikes pre- 
pared, and, incredible as it may appear, that number was manu- 
factured within three weeks, chiefly at the iron works and mines 
of the enterprising Mr. Cockrell, an Englishman, who was a 
relation of Mr. L 's, and attached to the popular cause. 

The pavement of the streets was torn up, large trees were 
continued to be cut down, and barriers formed ai all the gates of 
Brustjels. Every day became one of increasing alarm — public 
credit was at a stand — the banks were closed — the labouring 
people were without the means of subsistence, except as it was 
supplied to them by their more wealthy neighbours. Thousands 
of persons from diflFerent countries, terrified by the reports of 
immediate hostilities, fled to Antwerp and other places for 
protection ; the best houses in the city were nearly all deserted ; 
not a private carriage was seen to roll over the streets ; and 
Brussels, which a few weeks before engaged her happy thousands 
in the celebration of their festivities, and presented an array of 
beauty and fashion almost unequalled in any city of Europe, 
exhibited the appearance of a place that had become desolate 
by a plague. 

The Dutch government on the other hand were not idle ; from 
the 25th of August, when the emuie first took place, they had 
been concentrating their power and preparinga formidable force 
to march against Brussels, and on the 20th of September twelVe 
thousand of their picked troops and sixteen pieces of heavy can- 
non, with Prince Frederick at their head, were within a league 
of her gates. • 

On that morning two travelling chariots entered the city, and 
with difllculty made their way to the Hotel de Belle Vne, where 
those to whom they belonged put up for the night. There were 
there besides three or four other English families, who had 
arrived a few days before, ignorant of what was going on, and 
who were obliged to remain, from the impossibility of obtaining 
post horses, or procuring any means whatever to leave the city. 
Bob, with the party of the burgher guard with which he was 
associated, was hardly off* the streets night or day, and his 
eagerness for the contest with the troops was deemed by some of 
his co-patriots more courageous than prudent. The populace 
loudly cheered whenever he was recognised, and it was only his 
want of experience in military matters that prevented him being 
assigned to a high post of command ; he, however, insisted on 
being placed wherever danger was most to be apprehended, and 
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be, witb some ofthe bravest of Ihe citizens and municipal guardM, 
was BtalioRciJ at the Luuvain gate, by which il was supposed ihe 
roysl troops would iirsl attempt to enter the city. Ou the morn- 
ing of the 21st, a detachment of the royal horse appeared within 
a few hundred yards of the gate, and it was believed that tbe 
ranflict would immediately commence. The tocstu was souuded, 
the great bell of St. Gedule was rung, the drumH beat to arms ; 
Dierc was no one to be seen on the elreeUi but thiwe who were 
inarching to death or victory ; all tbe gates upon the oorlheni 
or eastern side, at which the king's troops were expected, were 
proteetrd by the citizens and the burgher guard, who drew up 
in battle array, and gave ihreeshoaUofdefiauce, calling on their 
euemy to come on ; but rbe advanced guards returned, and 
joined the main body of the army. 

About five o'clock in the evening, a corps of observation was 
affaiD wen advancing towards the Louvain gate, when a body nf 
the firuasels and Liege volunteers, and some of tbe guards, 
amongsl whom was Bob, rushed out and attacked it. Several of 
the Dorch cavalry were killed; and their horses, with a tlaj( 
wliicb Dob bore back in triumph, fell into tbe bands of the 
pairiolti, who-^ loss was only ten killed, and about twenty 
vounded. The shouts of acclamation with which be was received 
Teat tbe air, and gave fresh courage to many of bis co-]ialriots 
to follow bis example. 

The 23nd passed over without any attempt being made by the 
'Doloh troops to enter tbe town ; and during that period upwards 
of twenty thousand men from tbe provinces, and many from the 
Fnnch frontiers, had arrived, and were all supplied with the 
mkea which bad been manufactured at Liege, Namur, and in tbe 
iron nines. Un tbe morning of the 23rd, the city appeared more 
traaqnil tboti on tbe previous days ; but before noon, a regiment 
ofDotch cavalry advanced, and took up their position in a brick 
field within a fuw hundred pen'hes of the Louvain gate, and 
were 8o disposed as to mask a battery of six heavy guns in their 
rear. 

Behind tbe palace of the Prince of Orange, and at the end of 
Boe Laierale de Pare, tbe citizens had two six-pounders placed. 
A loud cry was heard from some men who ran towards these 
gtms, calling upon the gunners to lire upon a corps of infantry 
that were marching past the cavalry, and descending by tbe Lou- 
vain road towards tbe town, at about three quarters of a mile dis- 
lanl. When the troopsbadcomealitlle nearer, tbe citizens dis- 
rhargedoncofthe two guns which they bad, and the other im> 
mediately succeeded. The Dutch cavalr>' on the op(»isile beii^ht 
were observed to advance, and the six pieces of ciuiuon which tbey 
masked opened a terrific tireou the citizens. Manyof them were 
killed at the first discbarge ; and amongut them, one of their 
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gunners, when aboa t to fire ofThis second charge. The man's head 
was shattered into atoms, and as he fell with the lighted match 
in his hand, Bob, who was near him, snatched it up, and ap« 
plied it to the gun, which was directed with onerring aim 
towards the advanced body of infantry who were dashing on 
towards the gate. The citizens then rushed behind the strong 
barricades that were erected at the Louvain gate ; and the Dutch 
troops, seeing the streets almost clear, and having their guns in 
the rere pouring grape shot into the town, a regiment of their 
infantry, followed by two troops of cavalry, dashed on with great 
impetuosity towards the gate, and thought to enter the city; but 
the people rushed from behind their barricades, and received 
them with their pikes and bayonets. Near the gate was a large 
pile of buildings, into which several of the burgher guard had 
got early in the morning, who opened a destructive fire on them 
while many who had got upon the roof, poured down stones and 
missiles of every description ; and in less than half an hour afler 
the sortie was made, the king's troops were obliged to retreat, 
after sustaining a heavy loss. 

There was no further attempt made on the town that day, but 
the next morning the Dutch had concentrated all their power 
before the Scaerback gate, a little beyond which Prince Frederick 
had fixed his head quarters. At an early hour they brought 
their heavy guns to play upon thedot/Zevor^&nearthe gate, which 
were completely levelled after a few discharges ; they then 
marched on, covered by the guns in their rear, and entered the 
town, dragging with them five or six pieces of cannon through 
the breach in the wall, from which they poured incessant dis- 
charges of grape shot through the streets. Having thus pene- 
trated into the city, they were proceeding to throw down the 
barricades and fill up the trenches that had been cut ; but the 
citizens, who had occupied the houses on each side, opened a 
brisk fire on them from the windows, and poured down paving- 
stones and missiles of every description from the roofs and para^ 
pet walls where they had posted themselves that morning. The 
Dutch then took possession of the park, which by some over- 
sight had not been occupied by the burgher guard. 

A detachment of the royal infantry soon made themselves 
masters of the king's palace, and although hostilities might be 
said to have ceased for that day, preparations were going on at 
both sides to renew the conflict on the following morning. 
Daring the night reinforcements of troops from the camp outside 
joined those in the park, and in the morning the force within the 
walls of Brussels under the command of Prince Frederick, 
amounted to about ten thousand men, of whom at least two- 
thirds were Dutch, and the remainder Swiss and Belgians. 
Besides these there were around the higher suburbs about two 
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I thoaaaud more vrbo were employed (o keep ihejiiudourgs iii sub- 
I jection, and to prevent Uie arrival of armed auxiliaries from the 
I . tmn tnces. Ai Vilvorde, Alottt, Malines, Wavre, &c., vere 
i Rk««lse strong bodies of reserve. 

r About midnight wjme of the principal citizens and olEcem of 
I the burgher guard held a council of war in the square of ibe 
I Hotel de Ville ; some even of the best patrioti of the country 
L were of opinion that it would be only exposing the people to 
I indiscriminate slaughter to sLtempt to reslnt HUch a furmidable 
I wmy, with ibeir heavy gan^ and their present advantageous 
[ pcxrilioD in the park ; and the question having been submitted to 
I the xnsious crouds wbc thronged the square, fiob was Ibe Untt 
I to cry out, " Liberty or death— no compromise with ihe vite 
I Bolluiders ;" and this was re-echoed by the whole assembly 
I vitbuQl a dissentient voice. 

Besidt» the occupation of the park by the king's iroops, a 
t p*U number of the infantry got possession of ihu houses in the 
I Rnes Royal and Ducale, as well as in soma other of the adjoin- 
I ing streets, and when the burgher guard and citizens appeared 
[ io ibe morning, they were fired upon in all directions. Large 
I parties of brave volunteers, amongst whom Bob led the van, 
1 tHcended some houses adjoining those where the Dutch were, 
I mod, having travelled along the roofs, de«;ended through the 
I Bky-lights, and surprised their enemies very much by such an 
I Dtiexpected visit ; every house, nay, almost every chamber, be- 
I cone the scene of mortal combat between (be contending parties, 
[ vbich resulted in the dislodgment of the previous possessors, 
I vbo were picked down with unerring aim by the Liege riSemen 
r u tboy emerged into (he streets. 

I The army in the park then commenced firing from breast- 

I works raised during the night, upon the burghers who were 

I aiatiuaed in ttie Hotel de Belle Vue, Cafe de I'Amitie, Place 

Ml Of ale, and Ihe old palace and gaTdeiiofPrinci' Frederick. They 

^■bomicceeded in bringing three pieces of artillery JnlotheKue 

Htoyalc adjoining the park, from which they poured aperpetual 

IvtreaiD of grape shot, benealh which the patriotx fell rapidly. 

Here again a party of volunteers, amongst whom Bob wasfore- 

■nowt, rushed upon the guns and spiked them. This daring act 

«r teavery filled the minds of the Dutch soldiers wi(h amaze- 

menl, and Prince Frederick was heard to declare that Brussels 

sbouid be left a heap of smoking ruinn, and her jwoplc all 

alanifbtered, liefore the town could be taken. 

Ai tbn moment that Ihe Dutch cannon was gpiki>d, the ciliaens 

got thrir guns mounted upon a breast-\vork that luid been raised 

I a tbe Place Koyale, and which commanded the egress from the 

' p«rit to the adjoining street. These guns were wrved with a 

penetrance and valour hardly ever equalleti, and although their 
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fire was answered witboat intermission from the heavy gans in 
the park, and that men and horses fell with frightful rapidity, 
they were never deserted. Such valour and enthusiasm were 
never witnessed. Women were seen literally wading throngh 
blood, and clambering over dead bodies, to supply the cannoniers 
and riflemen with beer and wine which they carried from the 
neighbouring cellars ; others were employed in making ball 
cartridges, of which they kept up an abundant supply. 

Late in the evening the discharge of cannon and musketry 
ceased on both sides, and Bob was honoured by being appointed 
to hoist the great standard of Liege and Brabant npon the Eng- 
lish library. 

Early the next morning the citizens were busied in carrying 
off their dead from the scene of action, whilst the Dutch, whose 
number of killed far exceeded theirs, were engaged in a similar 
oiBce. About ten o'clock large bodies of pikemen, who forced 
their way through the scattered troops in the suburbs, arrived 
from Halle Anderlecht, Waterloo, Gennappe, and the French 
frontiers, and inspired the citizens with fresh courage. This, 
added to the announcement of a victory gained over the Dutch 
troops at Louvain, spread universal joy through the city. 

The Dutch being now dislodged from most of the houses where 
they had stationed themselves, and being principally confined 
to the park, were driven to the highest pitch of exasperation, 
and commenced throwing shells and hot balls into the town, by 
which some houses were set on fire, and the most awful conster- 
nation spread among the inhabitants. An attack upon the park 
at any sacrifice now became necessary— a council of war was held 
at the town hall to devise a plan for that purpose — and whilst 
they were in deliberation on that subject. Bob stepped forward 
and observed that there was a narrow street near the new palace 
of the Prince of Orange, which commanded the park, and was at 
present unoccupied by either party, and that if two of their guns 
were brought round in the night and planted at the end of it, they 
could be played with terrific efiect, and whilst they were being 
answered by those of the enemy, a party of volunteers, of which he 
would be one, might force an entrance to the park from the Bue 
Royale ; for it was better that a few hundreds or even thousands 
should be sacrificed, than that a whole town and its population 
should be consumed by their cowardly enemies. These sugges- 
tions were received with loud plaudits, the youthful stranger was 
looked upon as a perfect Achilles, and Colonel Juan Van Helen, 
a distinguished Spanish officer who had the command of the 
armed people, declared that the plan proposed by him was the best 
that could be acted upon ; and Messrs. Pamet and Melinet, 
pupils of the Polytechnic school of France, who took a distin- 
guished part in this memorable struggle, were of the same opinion. 
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The next morning the citizens were eager for the combat ; 
desultory firing commenced at an early hour, but it was not until 
ftbout eleven o'clock that the fury of the battle began. The 
Dutch opened a Are upon the Hotel He Belle Vue, which was 
brbkly answered by the rifiemen in the upper sloriea. 

This being the fourth day of the coniesi, when the Dutch 
were completi^ly dislodged froiD all the houses in the lown, 
and confined in ibe park, the battle raged with the most 
furious obntinacy on both sides. There were two guns brought 
by the people into the Hotel de Belle Vue, which was besides 
filled with rifiemen. Tbeaeguns kept upadestructivefireon the 
trnemy from an early hour in the morning, and were answered 
by those of tlie Dutch, whirb played upon tbe front of the 
boilding, and battered it in in several places. The people bad 
in the course of the night brought the only two oiher guns they 
bad lo a height near the new palace, and whilst they poured 
f^rapecbot amongst the Dutcbtroops, a parly of brave volunteers, 
wnoug<4t whom was Bob, made a aorlie upon tbe park, but were 
prevented from gaining it by the redoubts formed of dead horses 
and large trees whieb bad been plaiicd at all the entrances 
kadiiig to it. 

In this daring attempt Bob was wounded by tbe bursting of a 
ihell, which shatteTed his left hand, and he was carried and left 
amongst the wounded in the rere of the Hotel de Belle Vue. 
I ID mediately after having been brought in, he heard, as br lay in 
lb« passage leading to the Garde Manger, the xouiid of English 
YoiceM beneath, and amongst the rest a rich Irish brogue with 
wbicb be thought he wasac(|uainled. He listened again, and again 
be beard a voice that was familiar to bis ear. Could it be a 
dream— a delusion caused by the bodily pain and lost) of blood 
be was suHeringr* No, tbe voice was that of Tom Purcell. 
** Qo," said Bub, to one of bis attendants, " to tbe fuut of the 
Mtaof- steps from whence tbe English voices are issuing, and 
call Tom Puree]]. *' 

Tom was called. " Holy mother!" said Tom, " who is that 
koowii me in this furrin land ? I'm undone." 

Tom was called again. " Ob, good sir, let me finish this 
bottle of wine to dhrown care, and then shore I'll go to you." 

His sommoner having beard tbe word witie, went down and 
found Tom and about half a dozen of other English servants in 
the wine cellar adjoining tbe Garde Manger, helping themselves 
lu the best Moselle il could afford. 

"Come, your honour," said Tom to the man as he entered 
the cellar, " let ns have a dhnin together before- we transact 
any other bnsiiiess, and allbougb you have an advantage of me, 
I'm at your command." 

The only poni'in of Tom's speech orgestures that was under- 
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stood by his new ft-iend was the presentation of the bottle, the 
contents of which he emptied with avidity, and then took a 
supply to his wounded comrades above, in which he was assisted 
by Tom, who followed him, wondering how in the world any one 
came to know him in such a place, and expecting that bis days 
were numbered. 

*^Voilan said Tom's conductor, pointing to Bob, who lay 
pale and bleeding amongst his comrades. 

" I see that's a sad sight," said Tom. " Had I known so maiiy 
poor fellows were here in such a condition, I would have brought 
them this wine long ago ; but may I ask your honour how yea 
came to know that my name was Tom Purcell ?" 

" Is that Tom ?" said Bob ; " I know your voice." 

" Well, Heaven be praised I" said Tom, " but this is mira- 
culous ; why it appears that I am better known here nor if I 
was amongst my ould school-fellows in Kerry ; but who is tbb 
talking to me in a Christian language ?" 
Don't you know me ?" said Bob. 

Why then, no," said Tom, ^^ I'm sure a man's mother 
would not knew him in such a place as this ; but although yon 
have an advantage of me like bis honour here, who found me 
in the cellar, you can tell me who you are." 

" I am Bob Norberry." 

" Holy Saint Patrick!" said Tom, •* will miracles never cease? 
Bob Norberry I" and he ran over, stooped down and kissed him, 
asking at the same time what brought him there, or, if he was 
dying, had he any commands for any one P 

^' I hope I am not dying," said Bob, '^ though I believe many 
a fellow did die who was not in half so much pain." 

'* Ah ! but tell me," interrupted Tom, " before you say 
another word, what brought you here ?" 

'^ I think it is no time for questions," said Bob, " it is enough 
to know that I am wounded in the arm and the body by several 
splinters of a bomb-shell." 

" Thrue for you," said Tom, " when a man is in misfortune 
he is always shure to be questioned by his friends as to how he 
got into it, instead of how they could get him out of it ; but now 
that is not the case with me : it is enough to know you are in 
trouble, and, take my word for it» I'll do all I can to get you out 
of it ; come, take a swig of this wine as a beginning to the 
business, and we will see what is to be done then." 

" Who is here with you ?" said Bob, as Tom was about 
to apply the bottle to his mouth. 

" His lordship is here." 

" Where is Lady Mary ?" demanded Bob impatiently j " is 
she here ?" 

" She is," replied Tom, "but don't ask me anything about her." 
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** I understand,'* said Bob, *^ I understand ; I wish the shell 
had done its work better ; I may however ask, is she well ?" 

" Why, as well as could be expected," rejoined Tom ; " but 
come, my poor fellow, take a little more of this wine ; it will raise 
your spirits. I was almost dead from the firing of cannon, 
tumbling down of houses, and the shaking of the whole town like 
an earthquake, till I got into the cellar by chance ; andsincethat 
I'm afraid of nothing, I'm as brave as a lion ; an' I think if I 
waa by you when you were wounded, I'd have taken your place." 

•** You had an opportunity to join the patriot ranks," said Bob ; 
^ men older than you fought with us." 

" Why, except I fought for fun, as I used to do in the fairs 
long ago," said Tom, " there was no use in the thing; for I 
would not know which side to take. I did not know what the 
thing was about at all." 

"What brought Lord Strangeway here ?" inquired Bob. 

"I think that's more nor he could tell himself," said Tom. "All 
I know is, that we have been in all parts, where you would never 
meet a man who could say a word to you, except " Jane nelly 
/Mnr," and ^*non tangpaw^** and such stuff as that, until at last 
we came into this horrid place three or four days ago ; and faith 
you may say it was easier to get in than out, for here we are 
ever since, like foxes in a cover." 

"Where is Lady Mary ?" said Bob, interrupting him. 

"In the cellar." 

"The cellar!" said Bob eagerly. 

"In the cellar," reechoed Tom ; "and what's more, she has 
been there four days, with other great lords and ladies who have 
been caught like ourselves." 

" is his lordship in the cellar too P" inquired Bob. 

" Certainly ; but not in the wine cellar where I was : be is in 
another cellar at the other side of the place. And now that I 
have tould you where I have been, tell me where you have been, 
and when do you intend to go out of this ?" 

"Those questions are not so easily answered," said Bob; 
« where I have been since this fighting began, is more than I 
could tell ; and it is still more difiicult to answer where I shall 
go next, or what will become of me. I suppose if the Dutch 
get possession of the town, you will see me grace a gibbet." 

** Lord be praised !" said Tom ; " why should that come to 
pass ? I'm sure you are bad enough already, and not go hailg 
yoQ, to boot." Then, whispering in his ear, " I'll carry yon 
down and hide you in the wine cellar." 

Bob smiled amidst his pains, and rejected the friendly offer. 

"Come — another dhrop," said Tom, and he again applied 
the bottle to Bob's mouth. 

"Is Lady Mary safe?" again inquired Bob : " I won't ven- 
ture to ask any more about her." 
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" She is/' replied Tom, as he helped himself to the remnant 
of the bottle from which Bob had been drinking ; ** and she will 
soon hear that you are here. I am sure when his lordship hears 
you are dying, he will forget everything." 

" Don't say I am dying ; though I would not be sorry if I 
were." 

" Well, then, just suppose you were, have you any will to 
make P I hear you are to come in for a great fortune, and who do 
you intend to leave it to ? You know you promised poor Tom 
Purcell something decent in case you lived, and had done well ; 
and Tm shure you will want it less when you are dead, and that 
you can spare me the more ; at the same time, God knows I 
would rather you'd live yourself to enjoy it, than if I was to get 
all you have in the world. But stop, I'll just go and tell bis lord- 
ship and the whole of them that you are here ;" and as he finished 
the sentence, he ran off to inform his master of the discovery he 
had made. 

At this moment a Liegois chief, at the head of a band of sol* 
diers, seared with powder, and black with smoke and dust, entered 
the passage where Bob and his wounded comrades were lying, 
and exclaimed — '^ There are traitors to the cause of Belgium con- 
cealed in the vaults at the. rear of the building, who have 
contrived to forward to the Dutch an account of our position 
here ; they must be all put to the sword." 

" Stop, for Heaven's sake!" said Bob, as the chief and his party 
were rushing past him ; ^^ there are some persons there dearer to 
me than life : spare them for the sake of my devotion to your 
cause." 

The chief did not mind the appeal that had been made to him, 
and passed on ; but having missed his way to the cellar where the 
English party were, he proceeded towards a large range of vaults 
under the gardens. 

Bob, who had been refreshed by the wine, made an almost 
superhuman effort, and followed him, and, directed b^ Tom's 
voice, took the right direction towards the place where Lord 
Strangeway and Lady Mary were, and in a few moments he 
found himself in their presence. 

" You were not believing me," said Tom, " when I tould you 
he was here ; but see him, there he is, although I thought be 
was dying." 

Lord Strangeway viewed Bob with a sullen surprise, and 
merely gave a slight inclination of the head towards him. 

Lady Mary stood beside her father, pale and thoughtful look- 
ing, although she did not manifest the symptoms of terror 
likely to be caused by the perilous situation in which she was 
placed. She gazed on Bob with the same feelings as if she bad 
a perfect certainty that he had arisen from the d^ ; and as her 
eye met his, which beamed with a supernatural lustre, she feltas 
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if the chill of death had stopped the pulsation of her heart, and 
she leant on her father for support. 

Bob stood for some moments motionless, without uttering a 
word ; the remainder of the English party in the cellar were 
dumb with surprise at the scene before them. 

** This is awKiI," said Lord Strangeway, breaking the silence. 
'*Oood Heaven! what fearful incidents have I lately witnessed! 
Is this reality, or is it a vision ? Is this the hated object from 
which I fled to distant lands, that now appears before me, appa- 
rently on the brink of the grave ? Fate has been sporting with 
my feelings. Where shall I fly to P What shall I do P" 

**I am come," said Bob, " to save your lives, although my 
own is now of very frail tenure ; and if I accomplish the object 
of my mission, I shall die content :'* and as he spoke, he still 
continued to look upon Lady Mary. 

At this moment the Liegois chief, who had retraced his steps 
towards the spot where the objects of his pursuit were, entered 
the cellar, and called upon his men to put the traitors to the 
sword. 

Bob, although weak and feeble, made 'another effort to sum- 
mon all his energies, and advancing towards where Lady Mary 
and her father were, he placed himself between them and the 
aimed band that stood at the entrance to the cellar, and swore 
by the blood he had shed in the cause of Belgium, that the 
E^lish party should not be molested. " You know me," said 
he to the chief; ^^ we are members of the same society : I pledge 
myself that you are mistaken as to some of the persons at least ; 
and if any be guilty, they must be spared for the sake of the 
innocent." 

**Fall back," said the chief to his men ; ^Hhey shall not be 
molested." 

•* Father^" said Lady Mary, " we all owe our lives to Mr. 
Norberry ; there is more than chance in this. Heaven has or- 
dained what has now taken place as a lesson to us." 

Lord Strangeway seemed distracted by the contending feel- 
ings of his own heart: he stood motionless until Bob raised his 
hand and offered it to his lordship, who drew indignantly away, 
casting at him a look of scorn. The rejected hand was taken by 
all the others whom he had thus saved, and he was hailed by 
them as their deliverer. 

A tall,young man of graceful appearance, who was one of the 
English'party, seemed much more amazed at the scene before him 
than the others ; and as the fixed but feverish eye of Bob was 
directed wholly towards Lady Mary from the moment he had 
first entered the cellar, he whispered to one of his companions, 
** They have met before ; he loves her, and I fear the feeling is 
reciprocal." 
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^' He is a noble, a chivalrous, a brave and generous youth," 
said tbe person to whom this observation had been made, *^ and 
as she owes him her life, she ought to give him her heart." 

Lord Strangeway, who overheard this conversation, turned 
round and said in a half suppressed voice, '^May we all perish 
amidst the ruins with which we are now surrounded, before such 
disgrace should fall upon me. No, no ; death a thousand times 
first :" and as he gazed upon him to whom at that moment he 
owed his life, he withdrew from the close proximity to him in 
which he stood, as if he dreaded the contamination of some 
noxious, contemptible thing. 

As his lordship moved away, Bob had just a moment to faintly 
whisper in the ear of Lady Mary, '' Is the fatal knot tied ?'' 
The reply was, '' No ; but the fatal day is fixed : and be who 
claims my hand, owes you his life : he is here." 

At this moment the landlord of the hotel entered tbe cellar 
with the glad tidings that the Dutch were completely defeated, 
and that the company might ascend from their hiding place to 
the upper part of the house. Bob fell down from exhanstioQ 
and loss of blood ; and on the next day, when he found himself 

amongst his wounded fellow- patriots in the house of Mrs. L , 

he had merely a faint recollection of all that had taken place. 
He inquired incessantly about Lady Mary and the English party 
who were in the cellars of the Hotel de Belle Vue during the 
four days ; but he could obtain no information about them* 
beyond the mere fact tha^ they quitted the town as soon as hos- 
tilities had ceased. 

The account of his romantic meeting with Lady Mary and 
her father spread amongst the lovers of gossip throughout the 
city. In the minds of his friends who heard the story, he be- 
came as celebrated in love as he was in battle; and, during his 
illness, crowds of anxious inquirers daily visited the Iu>use 
of Mrs. L . 
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CHAPTER XVII I. 

BOB BECOVEBS FROM HIS WOUNDS, BETUBNS HOME, AND, 
BEING AT A LOSS FOB A PROFESSION, BECOMES A REPOB- 
TEB — LORD STRANQEWAT REMAINS ABROAD. 

The anvaried darkness of a starless night is less painful to the 
traveller, and fits him better fipr the dangers of the way, than if 
his path were occasionally illuminated by the meteor^s flash : so 
tbe dreary path *of life is less irksome when surrounded with 
perpetual gloom, than when the bright sunshine of hope breaks 
m upon it, and then suddenly disappears. 

Bob was beginning to view with less pain the gloom with 
which his path had been overcast, and the eventful scenes at 
Bmssels had made him cease to feel, for the time, the painful 
emotions which had so long distracted his mind ; but the unex- 
pected appearance of Lady Mary, under circumstances of such 
peculiar interest, and then her sudden disappearance, served but 
to increase the dangers of his troubled way, and rekindle more 
forcibly the flame that had been preying upon his heart. 

His wounds were not of a dangerous character, and in a few 
days he was pronounced out of danger. 

The night of the day upon which the exraordinary scene in 
Che cellar of the Hotel de Belle Vue had taken place, saw the 
Datch retreat from the town, and on the next morning Prince 
Frederick and the remnant of his troops were several miles on 
the road to Antwerp. The same day, the English families, who 
had been almost miraculously preserved during the four day-s' 
fighting, left the city, and Lord Strangeway and his suite re- 
turned towards the French frontier instead of proceeding to the 
coast, as they had originally intended So that at the moment 
when Bob was restored to a state of consciousness. Lady 
Mary was several miles distant from him ; but whiiher she 
went he knew not,, and he felt pretty certain that before he 
could be recovered from his wounds, they would be some thou- 
sand miles asunder, ¥nth little hope of ever meeting again. The 
feelings of anxiety which distracted his mind made his recovery 
more slow than it otherwise would have been, and his friends, 
who came in crowds to inquire after him, were much pained at 
the dejected, melancholy condition in which they found him. 

Young L , who, by the way, escaped unhurt in the conflict, 

wrote to Ireland to inform Mrs. Noroerry of the strange adven- 
tures of which her son had been so recently the hero ; and a 

9 
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letter arrived in due course, requesting that he would retoni 
home as soon as the state of his health permitted. 

Liberty had been completely established in Belgium, and, 
pending the " appointment" of a king, the government of the 
country was in the hands of a regency, who signified their high 
approbation of Bob's conduct, and promised that he should be 
appointed to some civil or military post, if he thought proper to 
remain amongst those in whose cause he had fought and Died; 
but, being determined to return to Ireland, he was presented 
with a thousand florins for travelling expenses, and one of the 
gold medals which were struck in commemoration of the 
occasion. 

When sufficiently convalescent to walk about, he visited the 
ever-memorable cellar at the Hotel de Belle Vue, where be had 
met with Lady Mary under circumstances so extraordinary and 
romantic : he set inquiries on foot in every quarter, to ditieover 
where Lord Strangeway had gone, and the money with which 
he had been presented by the regency was given by him to a 
courier, whom he directed to ascertain his lordship's final desti- 
nation. The man traced him to Paris, thence a portion of the 
way to Marseilles, and without learning any thing beyond the 
fact that his lordship and two other English families of dis- 
tinction were travelling together, he returned, alleging that be 
had not funds to take him further: he, besides, made a demand 
upon Bob for loss of time, and his inability to meet this claim 
hurried him out of Brussels, dejected and disappointed. His 
journey home was performed without much delay, and be was 
received at the cottage with the true delight we feel upon meet- 
ing a beloved friend, whom we know to have escaped from 
imminent peril. 

Mrs. Norberry believed that her son was, after his military 
exploits, unfit for the Church, and it now became a qaestion 
what profession he was to adopt. It will be remembensd that 
the decree made in his favour was of a partial character, and the 
money obtained under it was very nearly spent ; so that under 
present circumstances it was not thought prudent to purchase 
a commission for him in the army. 

After some consultation between Mrs. Norberry and her 
father, the former was of opinion that the bar would be best 
suited to him, his fame as an orator having travelled home be- 
fore him from Brussels. 

His grandfather heard with delight the account that he gave of 
his exploits during the few days' fighting, and, as if laudatory of 
his own judgment, observed, he knew firom Bob's infancy that 
nature intended him for a soldier, and he predicted that the 
bar, afler all, would not suit him. His mother, on the other 
hand, was deeply pained that her expectations with regard to 
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bim were disappointed^ and the grief which she evidently felt 
added considerably to the weight of her son's anxiety and 
trouble. 

" What is to be done with regard to your future pursuits ?" 
said Bob's grandfather to him one morning as they sat at break- 
fast, a few days after his return from Belgium. 

*< I see by this newspaper," said Bob, ** that there is a most 
graphic and laughable description given of a scene in the court 
of King's Bench, where I went yesterday for curiosity ; it was 
done by one of those gentlemen called reporters. It is admirable 
— it is most amusing. I think I have some talent in that 
way ; and suppose I take up the profession of a reporter until 
Bome more fitting opportunity may occur to choose another." 

*^ I don't know how such an appointment could be obtained," 
said O'Kelly ; ^' but I will speak to our friend Clements about 
it when he comes here next ; we expect him very soon.*' 

Bob's eye brightened up at the mention of Clements' name, 
for he expected to obtain information through him with regard 
to Lord Strangeway. '' Will Clements be here to-morrow ?" 
said he carelessly. '^ I suppose he will tell us where Lord 
Strangeway and his family are at present." 

^* I don't think he knows anything of them," said O'Kelly ; 
" his lordship has never written to him since he went abroad." 

Bob, who never informed his mother or grandfather of the 
state of his feelings, said nothing onhearing this intelligence, 
but he became so dejected that his grandfather was induced to 
inquire the cause, to which the reply was, that upon looking 
back at his short and eventful career, he could not help feeling 
dissatisfied with himself. 

^' Is the Church given up altogether P" inquired his grand- 
father. 

^* I think so," said he ; '' the wound in my hand would, I 
believe, be an impediment, but there are barriers of a still more 
formidable character. However, my getting a temporary en- 
gagement on the press cannot prevent me adopting any pro- 
fession I may think proper at some future period." 

Mrs. Norberr5% who heard this conversation with considerable 
interest, sanctioned the project of her son, because if he should 
obtain an appointment such as he anticipated or proposed for 
himself, it would keep him for some time under her inspection, 
until he would become more experienced in the world's ways. 
** I think," said she, '' what he suggests is a capital plan. Those 
connected with the press must be men of great public virtue, 
moral worth, and profound knowledge ; they instruct the rest of 
mankind, and I am often delighted with reading their essays 
and duisertations. I approve highly of the plan." 

Very well," said O'Kelly ; " Clements must be consulted ; 
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he knows all the newspaper people : be has often told us that be 
has a friend who is proprietor of a newspaper. 

" Yes ; he knows many of them," said Mrs. Norberry. 
" There can be no doubt but that through his means an appoint- 
ment for my son will be obtained." 

Matters remained in this position until the expiration of a 
week, when Mr. Clements called. He was delighted to see Bob» 
and heard with much interest an account of his feats at Brussels. 
Clements was a true lover of liberty, and the heroism which Bob 
displayed in fighting in its cause haid raised him high in bis esti- 
mation, and impressed him with a good opinion of his own 
judgment for having entertained doubts of Bob's fitness for 
the Church. 

The project of obtaining an appointment for Bob upon the press 
was introduced to Mr. Clem^its, who said that he bad an inti* 
mate friend who was proprietor of a respectable jouma!, and he 
had no doubt that he would take him into his employment as 
soon as a vacancy occurred and his fitness was ascertained. 

"Any account from Lord Strangeway ?" said Bob carelessly. 

"None," said Clements. "I know not how I incurred his 
displeasure ; but since he went abroad I have never heard from 
him. At all other times, no matter where h^ might be or what 
events might occur, he always wrote to me for advice, which, 
I must say, he seldom or ever was guided by ; but, though I have 
written to him twice since he left Ireland, he has not deigned a 
reply. It may be that he did not receive my letters, for in di- 
recting them to him I was guided by the fashionable intelligence 
in the newspapers." 

Bob then, for the first time since his return, related minutely 
his meeting with Lord Strangeway and his suite at Brussels, 
under circumstances of so much interest. Clements heard his 
account with astonishment and delight, and, taking him by the 
hand, said, " The Strangeway family owe the preservation of 
their lives to you, and that pure and gentle creature, Lady Mary, 
the daughter of my beloved cousin, would have be^n lost to me 
for ever were it not for you. I love her as my own child, and 
I shall always love you as her preserver." 

Strong feelings of hope with regard to the future arose in 
Bob's heart on finding that Clements regarded Lady Mary with 
such affection ; and as he foresaw that he might have in him a 
friend who would aid materially in the consummation of his 
wishes, he gazed upon him with an earnestness that indicated 
the strong emotions that agitated his mind. 

"It is very strange," said Mrs. Norberry, "that you did not 
mention before this any thing of your meetiug with Lord Strange- 
way and his daughter in such an extraordinary manner. There 
is something in it I cannot understand. It was not a matter of 
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ftucb trivial importance tbat you should have either forgotten 
it or passed it over." • 

^^ The finger of Heaven is manifest in it/' said his grand- 
father, with emotion. " Lord Strangeway was our preserver 
when we were crushed and stricken down— when hope had 
almost vanished, and Providence has ordained that our son 
should be the preserver of his life and that of his daughter." 

" It was fortunate that he went to Belgium," said Mrs. Nor- 
berry ; *^ it was Heaven directed us in sending him there. But 
Btill there is something unaccountable in his not mentioning 
anything of such a romantic adventure before." 

Bob was silent, and Clements again pressed his hand, whilst 
he, as well as Mrs. Norberry, expressed surprise that he should 
be so long without mentioning an incident of so much import- 
ance ; and he made him repeat again the detail of the adventure. 

" Poor Tom Purcell," said Bob, " was the author of all; he 
nreserved my life, or at least imparted sufficient strength to me 
oy the timely application of the wine bottle, to enable me to be 
of service to others." 

" And what did Lord Strangeway say to you," inquired 
Mrs. Norberry, ** when you prevented the Belgian soldiers from 
patting them all to death ?" 

" Not a word," replied Bob. 

" Did he even thank you ?" 

** No," said Bob ; ^* he merely looked at me, and gave a cold 
salute, without saying a word." 

** I suppose," added his grandfather, '^ that the formal salute 
of a nobleman is compensation enough for having saved his life." 

" But what did Lady Mary say ?*' inquired Mrs. Norberry. 

" I don't remember," said Bob. " I fell down from exhaus- 
tion and loss of blood as soon as I felt certain of having saved 
his lordship and his daughter from the fury of the soldiers. I 
had no recollection of what happened until late the next day." 

*' Did his lordship send to inquire after you, or wait till you 
were sufficiently recovered to return you thanks?" inquired 
Mr. Clements. 

" No," replied Bob. " I believe he left Brussels that night 
or early the next morning, and I then supposed that you knew 
of all his movements." 

*' I am quite astonished," said Clements, ^' at what I have 
beard, and the mystery which hangs over his lordship's silence 
since he left Ireland increases my surprise." 

" Perhaps Lady Mary is married 9" said Bob, with an air of 
assumed carelessness. 

** I think not," replied Mr. Clements, *' although I saw in 
the newspapers that a match between her and Lord Seymour, 
one of our ambassadors, was on the /a/?t>, but it is by no means 
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likely that it has taken place, for I am a trustee for a large 
portion of her fortune, and no perfect settlement could be 
effected without ray being a party to it." 

Bob's eye brightened, fresh hopes began to spring up in his 
heart, and he thought it might be prudent to entrust Mr. Cle* 
ments with the knowledge of all that had occurred with regard 
to Lady Mary, and endeavour to win him over as a friend. He 
saved the lady's life, or at least the life of her father, and that 
should give him some claim to her hand, unless it was abready 
engaged. 

*' I have," said Clements, '* for some time been of opinion 
that the eccentricities of Lord Strangeway and his aristocratic 
notions have led him occasionally to acts which the world would 
attribute to insanity, and nothing much short of madness could 
induce him to leave the place where his life had been saved, 
without thanking or even inquiring after the fate of his preserver. 
It was not a want of generous feeling for a service so eminent. 
No. I know him too well to come to that conclusion. He 
must be labouring under an aberration of mmd ; nothing else 
can account for his conduct." 

'' I forgot to ask you if Lord George was with the English 
party at Brussels," said O'Kelly. 

Bob answered in the negative. 

'' Lord George," said Clements, ''is at present travelling in 
Turkey or Greece. I have had a letter recently from him ; he 
was then at Malta, and I believe he knows almost as little of his 
father's movements as we do ourselves." 

*' Who," inquired 0*Kelly, " supplies the newspapers with 
all the paragraphs concerning him which we frequently see under 
the head of ' fashionable intelligence' P " 

'* His agent, Mr. Curlew, manages those matters for him," 
replied Clements ; '' but he is a man with whom I hold no inter- 
course ; he is cruel and remorseless, and has little r^ard for 
truth. It is he who at present is in communication with his 
lordship ; he resides, too, in a distant part of the country." 

At this moment the evening papers were brought in, and upon 
looking over the '' fashionable intelligence," it appeared that 
Lord Strangeway was then at Rome, where the long-talked of 
marriage between his daughter and the British ambassador at 
the court of Vienna would be speedily solemnized. 

" Most strange !" said Clements ; " the property for which I 
am trustee cannot be transferred to her intended husband with- 
out my signature at least, and I have had no intimation what- 
ever of this, except what was obtained from a similar paragraph 
more than a year ago." 

Bob became evidently affected by the force of his own 
feelings, and left the room. 
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" You will \vrite,*' said O'Kelly, " to your friend, the pro- 
prietor of the newspaper ; it will serve this young man to have 
some occupation or pursuit ; he seems oppressed with grief, 
and it will be a great relief to him to have his mind occupied." 

Mr. Clements wrote a letter of introduction for Bob to Mr. 
Decimns, the editor and proprietor of the Twilight^ and on the 
next day he proceeded to the office for the purpose of presenting 
ity and having an interview with him. 

"You cannot see Mr. Decimus to-day," said a clerk in the 
publishing office, when Bob inquired if he were at home, but 
added, " Perhaps the sub-editor may answer your purpose.'* 

" It is for the proprietor of the establishment I have a letter,'* 
said Bob. 

" Is it on business connected with the paper ?" inquired the 
other. 

" Why — no — yes ; I may say it is." 

*' No, yes," repeated the gentleman, as he cast an eye at Bob, 
and marked his embarrassment ; '* it must be a strange docu- 
ment if it admits of both answers." 

*' Oh ! it is on business connected with the journal," said Bob, 
" but I shall be time enough to see Mr. Decimus to-morrow." 

** If it be on business of * that sort,' the *«6-editor is your 
man. Allow me to show you this way ;" and he directed Bob 
to go along a narrow passage, at the end of which he told him 
be would see a door with ** office" written over it, and there he 
would find the sub-editor of the Twilight. 

Bob followed the directions given him, and having tapped at 
the door, he was desired to walk in ; he did so, and found an 
emaciated, care-worn looking little fellow at a table covered over 
with newspapers, a pot of paste before him, and a scissors in his 
band. He appeared to be in a fit of abstraction as he poised the 
scissors and gazed intently on a newspaper from which sundry 
bits and scraps had been already cut, and Bob stood for some 
moments before he deigned to notice him. At length he raised 
bis head, and favoured his visitor with the salutation of '* Well, 
sir?" 

" You are the sub-editor of the Twilight^ I presume ?** said 
Bob. 

" Yes," said the other impatiently. 

" I have a letter for the proprietor, and I was directed to you. 
I suppose I may tell you what it is about ?" 

'* The document will speak for itself," said the sub, his impa- 
tience rising almost to irritability. 

" It is directed to Mr. Decimus," added Bob, " and I believe 
it will be necessary that I should present it myself; but you can 
inform me if there be a reporter wanted in the establishment. 
The letter is one recommending me to that office." 
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*• Who sent you here ? There is no reporter wanted junt 
now." And the worthy stU) resumed his eager inspection of the 
paragraph, which it was evident he was puzzling his wits to 
transform or transmute into some other shape before he trans* 
ferred it into his own columns. 

Bob retired chagrined and disappointed, bat determined never- 
theless to call again when the proprietor would be at home, and 
present him with the letter of Mr. Clements. 

The following day Bob paid his second visit to the office, and 
found the Aristarchus of the Twilight seated in his editorial 
chair, with a vast quantity of parliamentary papers and docu- 
ments of various kinds before him on the table. 

'' Mr. Clements speaks highly of you," said he, as he perused 
the letter. *' Tou are a young man : have you ever been coa- 
nected with the press ?" 

Bob answered in the negative. 

'* Tou must then go through a long novitiate before you can 
expect any remuneration, and even then the matter will depend 
on two things — your competency and a vacancy in the establish- 
ment. Indeed, the prospect is verj bad ; the press was never 
in such a condition as at present. I am thinking of discharg- 
ing some of my reporters." 

*' Perhaps you would then have a vacancy," said Bob. 

Mr. Decimus looked at him with surprise. 

" I mean for a novice," said Bob, after a short pause. 

" Why, yes ; I may. I would be very much inclined to 
oblige Mr. Clements ; he is an old friend of mine, and a steady 
supporter of my paper. Come as soon as you please ; but mark, 
there is no prospect of payment at any time that I can foresee ; 
indeed, I think there is little hope of it." 

" It would be worse than useless to take an engagement on 
those terms," said Bob ; and he walked out of the office, whilst 
Mr. Decimus said something he did not hear. 

On his return home, he mentioned his ill success, but expressed 
his determination not to relinquish his intention of seeking 
further to accomplish his wish of becoming connected with the 
press. 

On the following morning he saw in the Gleaner an adver- 
tisement in the words and figures following : — " The Press. — A 
gentleman of literary acquirements, who possesses a facility for 
writing short spicy articles and squibs of poetry, and who can 
make himself generally useful, may hear of a suitable appoint- 
ment by addressing a line to X.X. at the office of this paper." 

" This might suit me," said Bob, " till something oetter 
offers. I'll answer this advertisement. I am affected with the 
cacoethes scribendi. It would be a relief to my mind in my 
present circumstances to be able to write and publish. Dry 
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ICports of passing events would never luit me. ' Sliort spicy 
Btieles' — just the thing. I know I must sliine in Uiis line. 
Squibs of poetrj'" — yes, I have a noetic turn. I remember tlie 
1 1 wrote about Herbert and nis wooden leg. The thing 
^iU suit me. I will answer this Bdrertisemcnt." So he sat 
lown and did answer iL 

'riie foUowing morning a note was delivered by a servant in 
Svery, requesting Bob to call in the course of the next day at 

Iw officeof the Gibbet in street. 

" This is an odd name," said he; "the GMett the Gibbet! 
^lat Bwro it is not more strange than Cohl/ba't Gridiron. No 
Batter about the name. 111 call to see what may turn up. The 
[roprietflr must be respectable ; the note is written on beautiful 
Ktia paper, highlv perfumed, and was delivered bya servant in 
ivery. Ill see what sort of people they are nt all events, and 
f 1 get an engagement from them it will be just the thing to 
niU me." 

Ue accordingly prepared himself, and procee.Ied to the office 
(f the GUifret. The oataidc was covered with largo placards, 
wme of which served to hide sundry broken panes of glass in 
"!io lower windows. The inside was dark and dingy, and on 
bb's entrance a dapper little fellow, with red hair, and a cast 
1 his eyes, questioned him as to his business. 
" I want to see the editor of the GU'hel' said he. 
, '* Not at home," said the little fellow, again viewing Bob, 
irho hod something of a military air, having ;ust began to foster 
I promising pair of black mnstaehocs. 
" I want to see htm on particular business." 
The little fellow again viewed a tolerably sized cnnc that Boii 
had in bis hand, and drew himself in behind the high paling 
irliich surrounded the desk whore ho was. 
" This is a strange place," said Bob to himself, as he looked 
itODt; " but I will see the adventure out. I have often heard 
lat littfary men are very eccentric ; perhape the owners of this 
Mtablifihment are wealthy, but they despise outward show. I 
Would like to know them at all events." So he pulled the note 
D had receive<l that morning from his pocket, and handed it to 
ibe little red-haired fellow behind the d»»k, who at once seemed 
low all apprehension of terror, and assumed an air of great 
■tavity. 

" Mr. Scalpcm," said he, " who is the principal editor, is not 
D the oIBce nt present ! but if you Ih* kind enough to call at his 

'Toadcnce' in ■ street, you will find him at home at this 

ment." 

Bob Wok down the directions, and proceeded to No. 31, ■ 
, where he saw the words " board and lodging on roaxin- 
' — la," in a glazed gilt frame, hung up in the window. Ho 
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ijiockcd at the door, ^hich was opened for him by the livety- 
servant who had delivered the note to hua that morning. 

He inquired for Scalpcm, and was ushered into a «mokjy 
»babbj-looking sitting-room, where there was a most heteroge- 
neous assembly of both sexes in groups of twos and threes, all 
evidently strangers to each other, and all, of course, diacoaaing 
topics o^ a widely different character. 

After waiting for a considerable time without Mr. Scalpem 
appearing, he ventured to ring the bell. The same servant 
appeared, and when asked by Bob if he had told his master that 
he was waiting so long, he sneered ironically, and asked who 
he meant. ^^ Mr. Scalpem,^* said Bob, ^' from whom you brought 
me the note yesterday mominc.'' 

" He is not my master," said the fellow ; " Td be very sorry 
he was, and I really forgot to tell him you were here; it is im- 
possible I can attend to the whole of them." 

" Well, tell him now," said Bob; " here is my card." 

The servant returned in a few minutes, saying that Mr. 
Scalpem was particularly engaged with a gentleman on private 
business, and that he would be nappy to see Bob at the office at 
three o'clock the following day ; but added, in a whisper, ^* Hen 
not up yet, and will half-murder the clerk for having sent yon 
here." 

Bob returned home, pondering upon the strangeness of his 
own condition, but still determined to carry out his intention, if 
it were only for sako of the adventures which he plainly saw 
would be connected with such an avocation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A SCENE IN THE "SANCTUM OP THE GIBBET — ^A DUEL PEE- 
VENTED — ^BOB OBTAINS AN ENGAGEMENT ON THE PRESS. 

The next day, at three o'clock. Bob was punctual in his attend- 
ance at the office of the Gibbet ; he saw the same person who 
had directed him the previous day to the lodging of Mr. 
Scalpem. " The editor has just gone into his office, said he, 
" and he desired me to say he was at home for you. I shall tdl 
him you have arrived." 

** Thank you," said Bob ; " I am quite at his service," 

'' Follow me," said the clerk ; and he passed on through a 
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dark, narrow passagOi till they arrived at the editor's room. 
^ Mr. Norberrji whom you expected," said he, as he opened the 
door. 

Bob gazed with astonishment at the apartment, which con- 
tained a ricketfy table, two chairs, and heaps of torn dusty paper 
collected in its comers, and had the mOst hideous and disgustmg 
caricatures stuck on the walls. The two chairs were occupied by 
the editor and a person who appeared to be in confidential con- 
versation with him when Bob entered. ** You know my business, 
Mr. Scalpem,** said he. 

'* Yes, replied that gentleman, assuming an air of great 
courtesy. 

^ *• In first joining the press," said Bob, " 1 presume it necessary 
to do the duty of a reporter V 

** By no means," observed Mr. Scalpem. " Ours is a weekly 
paper ; we want no reporter, but we want a gentleman who will 
occasionally assist in the editorial department, and make himself 
generally useful. You are a young man, and consequently with- 
out much experience." 

^* These are objections which shall be daily removed," said 
Bob. 

" You are not much known in Dublin, I suppose?" 

" Not at all," replied Bob ; " whilst in Irelcmd I have always 
lesided some miles nrom Dublin, and I am but recently come fi:om 
a foreign imiversity." 

" Very good, very good," said Scalpem ; " these are qualifi- 
cations which are necessary in ^ntlemen connected with this 
establishment. We are here * tne OTeat unknown.' " 

" I have no wish to hide myself" said Bob ; " and, on the 
other hand, I do not seek notoriety.*' 

" Look over that column,** said Scalpem, handing him a copy 
of the Gibbet; " there are the answers to correspondents. You 
must try your hand and see how you can manu&cture something 
of the kind. In every great city like this, there are numbers of 
wealthy persons who are guilty of the most disreputable practices 
of every Kind ; they always dread exposure ; ana it will be neces- 
sary to remind them&om time to time that they are not unknown 
tons.** 

Bob listened with amazement, and knew n<>t how to reply to 
the last observation that had been made. 

'* Your handwriting is not much known in Dublin?** inquired 
Scalpem. 

" Not at all,** replied Bob ; " but of what consequence can 
that be ?** 

" You will, in the first instance,** said Scalpem, " be required 
to write some circulars. You will then try your hand at spicy 
articles, squibs of poetry, and answers to correspondents." 
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*^ Writing circiilarB is, I should think, the business of a clerk/* 
said Bob, '* and not of a man of literary pursuits. But perhaps 
I do not understand you. What is the nature of the circulaxB* 
you reijuire to be written ?" 

*' Here is one,*' said Scalpem, handing him a piece of paper 
with the followinfi" sentence written on it: — '* If Mr. Bolt does 
not send twenty-five pounds to a certain place before three 
o'clock on Friday next, his whole history will be given in fall in 
the Gibbet,'' 

*^ You scoundrel," said Bob, '* how dare you seek to engam 
me in such a disreputable occupation ? K I had you outside tSs 
den of iniquity, I would apply this cane to your back." 

At this moment a door opened on the other side of the room, 
and a cadaverous looking fellow, with a stout bludgeon, issued 
from it, and was approacinng Bob, when he drew a sword that 
was concealed in lus cane, and in an instant put himself into an 
attitude of defence. 

'' You murderous-looking villain," said he to the follow with 
the bludgeon, *' if you advance another pace towards me, your 
life shall oe the forfeit of your temerity. I have Inaved dangers 
much greater than this, ifen not oawarck — ^have fidlen b^ore 
m^ arm ; and were it not that I would scorn to stain mv sword 
with such l^ase blood, I would rid the world of three villains." 

The afiri^ted trio quailed beneath a threat which he appeared 
well qualiled, and not very unwilling, to perform, and they 
allowed him to back out through the narrow passage, until he got 
into the front office, and from thence to the street. ^* This is an 
unfortunate commencement," said Bob to himself, as he sauntered 
homo. '< I did not imagine that such a journal would be per- 
mitted to exist in a cfvilized city. I have heard of such things 
in America, but I could not believe that any thing of the kind 
was to be found so near home. I believe I was bom for strange 
adventures. I had, however, a happy escape." When became 
home, he found Mr. Clements at the cottage before himi and he 
related the circumstance to him. 

'* Had I known," said Clements, " that you intended to have 
mado an application there for an engagement, I would have pre- 
vented you. Ton might as well become one of a gang of thieves. 
They live by extorting money from nervous people, who would 
pay any sum sooner than see their family aSmrs or their follies 
exposed." 

" I thought," said Bob, " that newspapers were strictly 
amenable to the law, and that thev were answerable by their 
sureties to those whom they libelled." 

Those who become sureties to newspapers," said Clements, 
** are not answerable for private libels ; they are answerable 
only to the crown ; at least that is my belief." 
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The law should not permit the existence of such a paper as 
the Gibbet,'' said Bob. 

** If the law were always to interfere where an apparent neces- 
sity existed, said Clements, it would only attach miportance to 
every libellous or blasphemous publication that might issue 
from the press ; the bane and antitude go together ; and although 
such productions may^acquire an ephemeral notoriety, they are 
ahort-lived. A licentious press could not exist in this country ; 
at least such has been always my opinion.** 

** Then I am not to judge of newspapers by the Gibbetf' 
■aid Bob. 

** No,** said Clements, ** it bears no more affinity to the news- 
paper press than the works of Thomas Paine to those of Fenelon.** 

Whilst this conversation was goin^ on between IdJr. Clements 
and Bob, a gentleman knocked at the door, and asked for the 
latter. He was shewn into the reception-room, and Bob was 
with him in a few moments. 

'' Tou are Mr. Norberry, I presume,** said the stranger. 

" Yes.** 

** You have been at the office of the Gibbet newspaper 
to-day?' 

'* I have been there, but I was in ignorance of the character 
of the place, or the parties connected with it, or I should not 
have gone to if 

** Stop," said the stranger, interrupting Bob ; anything said 
of that establishment shall be taken by me as a personal insult. 
My business is short and simple. I am come to deliver a 
message to you from Mr. Scalpem. Refer me at once to a 
friend.'' 

Bob hesitated for a moment. ^' I believe Mr. Scalpem is a 
person who is undeserving the notice of a man of honour or 
integrity ; but it is my opmion, that no matter how worthless 
any fellow may be, when he places himself at the pistol's mouth, 
to stand an equal chance with his opponent, all distinctions are 
levelled. At least, that is the doctrine I have heard promulga- 
ted by some French friends whom I lately met at Brussels. There 
is, however, an exception, where a man has been challenged to 
fight, and reftised. No man has a ri^t to prop up his character 
tm he fights his originsd challenger. TU meet your firiend, unless 
he has been already branded as a coward." 

" Quite right," said Scalpem's finiend. *• I see you are well 
aware of the Taws of honour. My firiend was once challenged, 
and would not fight, but it was by a person who owed him a 
sum of money, and he thought, very properly, that he had no 
right to shoot his debtor till the debt was paid." * 

" That is an exception to the rule,'* said Bob ; " he was right 
so far. May I ask your name ?" 
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<' My name is Crofton. I am Lieutenant Grafton." And he 
handed Bob his card. 

^* I am but just returned firom the Continent,'' said Bob, ^* and 
do not know at this moment any friend to whom I conld refer 
yon ; but you shall hear from me in, the course of this night, or 
early to-morrow." 

*^ This is a case that cannot admit of delay," said Mr. Crofton. 
" Refer me to a friend at once?" 

•' There is no delay intended," said Bob. "May I ask yon 
what regiment yon belong to?* 

" I am unattached at present," said Mr. Crofton. 

** Well, to what regiment did yon belong?" again inquired 
Bob. 

** Why, I — ^I belonged to a loyal yeomanry corps in the north 
of Ireland." 

Bob looked at him, and exclaimed : " An unattached lieutenant 
of a yeomanty corps!" and added, "no matter; Pll give 
Scalpem, or you, or any other man, a meeting at any moment 
I have no reason to be wedded to life. Come with me." Then 
putting on his hat he walked out with Crofton, and desired the 
servant to tell his mother and Mr. Clements that he had cone 
into town with a friend who called on him about business m an 
important character. 

" Will you come with mo to town?' said he to Crofton, as 
they passed down the avenue leading to the road, " or will you 
appoint a place where my friend shall meet you to arrange pre- 
liminaries ?" 

•' There is no occasion for that," said Crofton ; " one meeting 
is enough, and I appoint five in the morning at KilbarracK 
church-yard, on the Howth road. That is my ultimatum." 

" Very well," said Bob, coolly. " A chiirch-yard is a very 
appropriate place of meeting upon such an occasion. GkK>d bye." 

" Good bye," said Crofton. " We meet again at Phillijppi." 

'^ This is surely an odd affidr," said Bob, as he proceeded on 
his way to Dublin in search of a " friend." "If 1 don^t meet 
some good-natured fellow to witness my beinff shot, or my shoot- 
ing another, I'll be disgraced for ever, and all the laurels I won 
at Brussels shall be tarnished. Besides, I'll be ** shown up' in 
the Gibbet, but if all feils, I'll go out without a friend, or call 
on any of the spectators to act in that capacity. Let me see 
where will I go— who shall I call on ? Stay, there is Williams, 
one of the bovs who was in the conspiracy against Herbert; ho 
is now in college; from the little I have heard of him since hie 
left Herbert's school, he is just the man* I'll call on him. 

Bod hurried into town, and proceeded directly to Trinity 
College, and at No. 19, in the new buildings, he found his old 
friend Williams and two or three chums, making merry over 
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some ffood old pottoen that had been mannfactured in the bogs 
df Lcitrim. It is unnecessary t* say that as soon as he 
announced his name, he was received with a ceodf mlUefaliha. « 

** Why, ITorberry,*' said Williams, after the usual friendly 
gratulations were over, " your feme will be handed down to pos- 
terity. You are the young Irishman who so much signalized 
himself in the Belgian revolution. But you always promised 
well. I knew you were better fitted for the camp than ihet 
pulpit. You remember our old master, Herbert ?** 

'* I do,'' said Bob, '* he was, notwithstanding his foibles, a 
good-natured man, and I often since regretted being a party to 
a transaction that almost cost him his lire.*' 

*' Pshaw I man," said Williams, ** he is alive and kicking still, 
but his cousin, Miss M'Dougal, what do you think of her? It 
was reported that you were paving your addresses to her. Oh ! 
Norberry, was she not an angelic creature?" 

Bob smiled and said he behoved she was not the only enemy he 
had in existence ; but added, that he had not come to speak of 
trifles ; his business was quite of a different character. 

'* A fighting affidr," said Williams. 

Bob repliedin the affirmative, and shortly explained the nature 
of the case. It was then arranged that Williams should call at 
the cottage-gate in a hackney coach at four in the morning, pro* 
vided wim a good case of pistols. He was true to his appoint- 
ment, and witnin a few minutes to five they* were within half a 
mile of the appointed place, when two peace-officers stepped from 
behind a ^ate post wWe they had been waiting, stopped the 
phaise, and arrested them. 

''Gx)ing to commit a breach of the peace, gentlemen?" said 
one of the fellows, as he attempted to seize the pistol-case that 
lay on the seat of the coach. 

•* Who informed you ?" said Bob. 

'^ There was an information made at the head-office late yes- 
terday evening," said one of the men, ^* but it is not our business 
to tell who made it." 

** I suppose it was the man who sent the message,'* said 
Williams. 

** Most probably ; that is generally the case ; but our business 
now is to take you into custody, and bring you and the pistols 
before the magistrates." 

" Not so &st," said Bob ; " I will never consent to be arrested 
like a felon. I will, however, go before the magistrates if you 
wish, and explain the whole affiiir." 

" By , I won't let my firiend's fifty guinea case of pistols 

be lost," said Williams. ** Come, stand back ; we will never per- 
mit ourselves to be taken into custody by two." 

'^ No, nor by half a dozen," said Bob, making a thrust of his 
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cane at one of the fellows, who at the same instant drew a small 
pistol from his pocket, but Bob gave him a blow on the arm 
which caused hun to drop it from his hand. A fierce conflict 
then ensued, and the two officers, who were active, athletic fel- 
lows, were nearly victorious, when some labourers, who we^ 
going to their work, collected on the spot, and, as a matter of 
course, took part against the ^' beaks," and would have handled 
them roughly were it not for Bob and his friend. 

'* Well," said Williams, '* there will be no duel this morning, 
nor probably at any other time; for the cowardly villains who 
sent the message to fight, sent you here to arrest us. All we 
ask is, that you do not expose us by bringing us toa police office. 
Here are five pounds; we were rescued by the country people, 
and then made our escape ; you understand." 

The fellows took the monev, Bob and his friend drove back to 
town, and in the course of the day, and every day during the 
week, several attempts were made on the part of Bob and his 
finend to see Mr. Scaljpem, for the purpose of arranging another 
meeting in another place, but ho was nowhere to be found. 

A paragraph appeared the next day in all the papers, under 
the head of '^ fighting intelligence," wherein it was stated that 
Messrs. Hawk and Cnbba^e, two well known and meritorious 
officers of the head-office, nad, at an early hour the previous 
morning, arrested two gentlemen, who were on their way towards 
Howth, for the purpose of fighting a duel, but that a mob of 
several hundred persons collected and rescued the prisoners ; and 
were it not for the coolness, intrepidity, and presence of mind of 
those experienced officers under such tryingcircumstances, pro- 
bably several lives would have been lost. The gentlemen were 
perfect strangers to the officers, and it was supposed that one of 
them was a foreigner. 

Bob and his friend laughed heartily at the paragraph, which 
was evidently extracted, with some decoration, from the police 
report-book at the head-office, where those worthies bad theni- 
selves recorded it. 

On the following Saturday, a statement of the matter, some- 
what different, and with a great deal of mystery about it, 
appeared in the Gibbet. It was as follows: "A gentleman 
connected with this journal had some difference with one of the 
higher order of society, whom he felt bound to call upon for satis- 
faction. A meeting was arranged to have taken place at Eil- 
barrack church-yard at five o'clock the next morning. The 

fentleman connected with this journal, who, by the way, has 
een out at least half a dozen times before, was, with his niend, 
on the spot to a moment, and, af);er remaining there upwards 
of an hour, intelliffence reached them that the opposite party 
had been arrested oy the police. We leave our reaaers to draw 
their own conclusion." 
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Wf- In snotlier column in tlie same paUlcation, and under tlis 

I Jieadof"Hint8toCorre9pondenU," was the following paragraph: 

f *• If any kind coiTespondent would furnish U3 with a history of 
the life and adventures of a person named Norberry, who, though 
younc iu years, appears to have run an aatonisliing career, it 
would lie highly acctijitiible. The moat honom-alile secrecy may 
^ relied on."' 

This is infamous," said Boh, "I am Bony I had not an 
iportunity to rid society of »onie of those nifiians. This hint 
■ill catch the eye of Miss M'Dongal, and I will be hunted with 
file most implacable enmity." 

His anticipation was correct. Miss M'Dongal became th« 
correspondent of the Gibbet, and although her letters were iao 
vulgar and illiterate to appear, they supplied materials, upon 
which the conductors of that paper worked like spirits upon 
matter ; but their labour was useless, the dresscd-up article never 
appeared, as their in&mous career was innnediately put an end 
to by some credulons Englishman, who, having given them 
credit Ibr printing materials, was obliged to issue an e.\ecution, 
which swept away whatever remnant of property they possessed. 
,The breakiug-np of the establishment was liailed as a blessing 
' y the honest citizens of Dublin, and the name of the Gibbet 
aa soon forgotten, or, if remembered by any one, it was only to 
D execrated. The gang connected with it were scattered to 
the four ])oints of the compass. 

The adventure with the " gentlemen" of the Gibh^. by no 
ineuns dumped Rob's ardour to Become connected with the press, 
and he again mentioned the matter to Mr. Clements, and re- 
quested that he would wait upon Mr. Decimus, and ask, as a 
fevour. that he would give him an engagement. He added, that 
if he did not get some occupation he would return to Belgium, 
and see what would be done for him ; although he feared he had 
forfeited his claim upon the coimtry by not remaining in it, and 
by accepting a sum of money when returning to Ireland. 

" You are rash and impetuous,'" said Clements; "yon most 
be patient, and calm down your mind to some particular pursuit, 
■na I think the one you liave pointed out for yourself will hardly 
tnitt you ; besides your education is not yet finished. I think 

■jTou stiould return to college." 

W " Ko," Biud Bob 1 " I luive read enongh of dusty tomes ; the 

Brorld shall be my book for the future. 

■ " If you knew how to study it, you would improve daily,'' said 

BClerments. 

B '• I have [>assed through Irying or<lcal«," said Bob, " and 

■rom the experience I have had, I nave a|wa>'s foimd it much 

Ktoivr to preach pliilosophy than nmctise it." 

m " Well, remember this," said Clements, " that a virtuous and 
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well disposed man, like good metal, the more he is tried by fire, 
the more he is refined ; the more he is opposed, the more he is 
proved ; sorrows and disappointments may make an impression 
on him, but thej cannot im])rint a &lse stamp upon his mind." 

"AH very fine in theory," said Bob. "Here I am, after 
havhig gone through fire and smoke, and sorrows and disappoint- 
ments of every kind, and do you think I have been improved by 
them ?" 

" I do," said Clements. " You ought to be now a good 
judge of your own goodness of disposition and capabilities, and 
the more a man knows himself, the more perfect is his knowledge ; 
but what sorrows and disappointments have you met? I know 
you have encountered peril m the fighting at jBrussels ; but what 
more ?" 

" There is a sorrow preying on me, the cause of which I must 
one day or other make you acquainted with." And as he looked 
on Clements, his check became alternately pale and crimsoned. 

" Ton cannot be in possession of a secret which you ought to 
conceal," said Clements. " If you think I should, know it at 
any time, why not disclose it now?" 

" I could not tell you now," said Bob. " I must be settled 
down to some avocation. My mind must have something (o 
engage it before I could venture on such a task.'' 

" I don't want to know it,'' said Clements. " I only say that 
if there be anything concerning you which you think I ought to 
know, don't conceal it farther.'' 

" Get me the appointment on the press," said Bob, first. 
I have always regarded you as a parent ; be indulgent to me 
now. I cannot tell you at present what makes my existence 
insupportable ; but I will tell you soon after I get the appoint- 
ment. Occupation will strengthen my mind." 

" I shall call on Mr. Decimus to-morrow, and speak to him on 
the subject, and you may see him the following day," said 
Clements. 

Bob did call on the second morning following, and was ushered 
up to the private office of Mr. Decimus, the editor in chief of 
tne Txcilight newspaper. " So, Mr. Norberry," said he, " yon 
have thought proper to come back to speak about an engage- 
ment on my paper?" 

" Yes," said Bob. " Have you seen Mr. Clements since I 
was here last ?" 

" He was here yesterday," replied Mr. Decimus. " He speaks 
in high terms of you, and infonns me that you have large ex- 
pectations — that you are heir to a large fortune." 

'" Why, yes," said Bob ! " but much of it has been wasted in 
law during my childhood, and the law must be appealed to again 
before I obtain all that I am entitled to." 
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*^ Oh I but }roa have means at present. Yonr mother has a 
handsome annuity, and your grandmther the full pay of a major. 
I have heard all about you;" 

" Yes," said Bob ; " they are independent, and I would wish 
to be so too." 

" But do you not live with them ?* inquired Decimus. 

** Yes," said Bob ; *^ that is the only consolation I have at 
present" 

" Then a very small salary — ^if, indeed, the state of my journal 
will permit me to give any at any time — is all you would require ; 
just something to keep you in pocket money." 

*• Anything to begin with," said Bob ; ** I wish to be con- 
nected with the press." 

"Then," said Decimus, "on account of the high character 

fiven of you by my firiend Clements, consider yourself from 
enceforth engaged — at least till we ascertain your capabilities." 

" At what salary ?" inquired Bob. 

" Salarv !" said Decimus, in amazement. " Salary ! Why, 
no such tiling is ever thought of here for the first six months at 
least. I can tell you, that it is a great condescension and stretch 
of generosity on my part to permit you to go on upon trial for 
that length of time." 

" Wefl, if I be approved of," said Bob, " what shall I have at 
the expiration of that period ?" 

" why, I should say a pound a week, or rather four pounds 
a*month," replied Decimus ; " and the pay will increase after the 
first year." 

" 1 donH care about the remuneration," said Bob ; " perhaps 
I shall not end the noviciate with you ; but I will try it." 

" Very well," said Decimus. " You have now shown sjrmp- 
roms of good sense in not expecting remuneration I and you had 
better attend this evening to report the proceedings at a public 
dinner to be given to Messrs. Grapple and Scrubb, for their ex- 
ertions to lower the grand jury tax in the south side of the city. 
It will be a grand afiair. The speech of the night will be that 
of Mr. Grapple ; he is a particular firiend of mine, and he has 
alreadv supplied it. You must, however, keep taking notes 
while he is speaking, and then when you come to the ofiice after 
all is over, read the printed slips, and make the necessary cor- 
rections. Take care, however, that there be not too many inter- 
lineations, as that would swell the printers' bill. As to the other 
speeches, you may dispose of them by saying that the parties 
spoke in eloquent and appropriate language ; but take care of 
Urapple ; he is a most influential man, and a worthy citizen. — 
Mind these directions, and let me see that you make a good 
beginning. Here is a card that will admit you to the dmner 
gratis. Semember, I tell you again, to take care of Grapple's 
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speech. Be eure to take notes whilst he is spealdng ; Iftit jou 
will not have to write them out Mind Mr. Oracle; he it a 
man of great wealth and influence ; don't tell any one that we 
have his speech. Take care now ; do your business properly. I 
tiiink you will be a good reporter. Gro on now. Mmd Ghrapple. 
Some of the leading men at the bar have been reporten in this 
establishment, and one of them now fills a high judtcial situation. 
Take care of yourself, and you will yet acquire what is superior 
to all fortune— professional fiime." 



CHAPTER XX. 

BOB MAKES HIS "DEBUT" AS A BEPOBTEB, AND CAUSES A 
GB£\T SENSATION AK0NG8T TUB " QUIDNUNCS^' OF DUBLIB. 

If a man be oppressed with trouble, and that disappointments 
and blighted hopes turn the current of his mind firom its proper 
channel, he is always greatly relieved by entering upon some new 
occupation or pursuit, in which the exercise of his mental final- 
ties IS called into operation, and where new scenes pr e se nt 
themselves before him calculated to attract his attention ; bat| 
after all, they only can bear up successfully against afflictions, 
who make rehgion the basis upon which they rest their nltimate 
hope of surmounting the perils which encompass their way. 

It is but just to state, ttiat Bob, with idl his fiiults, had strooff 
religious ieelings, for although he was occasionally wajwMrd, 
obstinate, and inclined to indulge in fits of abstracdony there was 
a strong fresh current of hope ever springing up within liiin> 
when he reflected, as he said, upon the beneSoence of that om* 
nipotent power which called him into existence. 

*' I feel," said he to himself, as he walked away fix>m the oflice 
of Mr. Decimus, '* that I am greatly relieved mmi the weight 
of anxiety and care that pressed upon me. I have now got a 
new occupation. I am launched into a profession, if I can call 
it such, where I will have an opportunity of seeing and knowing 
what is going on in the political world. 1 shall see and know 
the men who affect to instruct and direct the rest of mankind ; 
in a word, I think it is a school where I can learn much, and, no 
matter where my ultimate destination may be, I can here make 
preparations for the journey." 

^ob thus consoled himself for adopting his aewavocationybat 
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wbm -ha thought of Lady Mary, the strange Ticissitadea through 
which he tiad jiassed, aiid the prospects that were before liim, he 
fell into one of those moody fits of abstraction in which hu occa- 
lionally indulged. Having arrived at home, he related the 
nature of his interview with Mr. Uucimus, and made preparations 
Ibr ntbending the banquet to Mcflsr^. Grapple and Scrubb. He 
«rriv«d at the place of etitertainnient long before the business of 
the erening commenced ; and when nearly au Iiour beyond that 
appointed for dinner passed over, hu began to regret that he had 
not dined before he Im liome. 

The company at length began to wax im]>atient, and he heard 
loud cries of " dinner, dinner," issuing troro an apartment adjoin- 
ing tJie baiiqueling-room, to wliich latter place he had been ad- 
mitted for the punwsc of writing down the mottoes which were 
posted up in various [>arts of it, and picking up other materials 
Ibr doacnption. At length he heard a great bustle, and eeve- 
ni persons exclaim at the same time, " Here they are ; here are 
"* here are the monibfrs oi' the (Jommittee, Make 

. vay ; licro are the stewai'ds. Make way! Call to 

_ latera to serve up dinner." Immediately afterwards, about 
• doien of gentlemen entered, some of them bearing white 

iBds, with bits of tajic tied to the ends, and all assuming an 
«ir of grottt importance. Amongst the number was a puffed-up, 
srIf-couceitKd looking fellow, to whom the appellation of eldorly 
tbuidy might be fairly applied, and to whom the rest seemed to 
pay the most profound resjwct, 

" This," said Bob to himself, " I would venture to sav, is 5fr. 
Grapple, about whom I have received so much instruction from 
Mr Uecimus. He seems to be an important personage ; he is 
«ne of Ae great public men of tbe day, and I will have an op- 
porittnity of becoming acquainted with him and many others o( 
DM dass. I see that the profession of a reporter will bring mo 
in contact with men of all |>arties." 

** Open the doors at the end of the room," said one of the 
ctewanls, " and allow the company to enter.* 

A door was opened, and some hundred and fifty or sixty per- 
•anc, whom Bob had not previously seen, but whom he had 
heard very distinctly, rushed in, and in their hurry to obtain 
HMta near tlie chair, and at the head-table, they pushed and 
jostled each other so furiously that two or three of the weakoet 
unongHt them wore trodden down by the rrat, and some diohes, 
contnmtng excellent viamls, were uiiset. which latter accident 
ke«mod to cause much more concern to the mnji-rity of the com- 
pany than the contiision.i received by some of their companions. 

"Order ! order 1 gentlemen," sIiodIliI the Mcwurds from all 
f -mAvk of th« house. 

'* This is difgracoful. If there be any griitlenteu of the hos- 
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tile press herewrho will give a description of this scene, we will 
be all scandalised.'' 

*<Are there any gentlemen of the press here?" said Me. 
Grapple. " We were to liave had a corps of reporters. Where 
are they ?" 

<^ Where are the reporters ?" shouted a stentorian voice; 
*^ there is a seat reservea for them near the chair ; let them oome 
up." 

** Here I am," said Bob. 

**Make wky for the press I make way fer the press I re- 
sounded from all sides, as Bob advanced to the post of honour 
intended for him ; and when he arrived at his destination, Mr. 
Grapple took him most condescendingly by the hand, and asked 
to what paper he belonged. 

" The TwUigkt;' said Bob. 

*' The TwUigkt !" repeated Grapple, with apparent delight — 
** Are there reporters from any other of the papers here ? 

" I believe not," replied Bob. " I presume if there were they 
would have come to the place allotted to them." 

'^ Gentlemen," said Grapple, with increased satis&ction, **I 
have to announce to you, that a gentleman connected with that 
admirable pa]^r, the Twilight, is here ; and we may be certain 
of seeing in its columns a detailed and accurate report of this 
evening's entertainment." 

Whilst this interlude was being acted, the gentlemen who 
were fortunate enough to gain seats near the upper table, seemed 
to be making amends for the delay that had taken place in serving 
the dinner, and were exercising their gastronomic powers like a 
party of Russians after a black Lent. 

^' Hallo I hallo I gentlemen, what are you at?** shouted the 
stewards." 

*^ At our dinner," said a fellow, who was pulling a turkey 
asunder, '* if it be time.'' 

** Gentlemen, the chair has not yet been taken," continued the 
stewards. '' This is shamefrd." 

*^ Well, let it be taken," said another fellow, who was cutting 
a large ham into substantial pieces. *' I'm sure we are not caus- 
ing any delay." 

A Mr. Nibblesquash took the chair. Mr. Grapple was seated 
on his right, and Mr. Scrubb, the other guest of the evening, on 
his left. 

The usual toasts were given, and the usual patriotic airs played. 
Then the chairman proceeded to give the health of the gentlemen 
whom they had that evening met to honour, and who, he said, 
had rendered such signal service to their fellow-citizens, by caus- 
ing a reduction in the taxes by which they had been so griev- 
ously burthened, particularly the grand jury tax. Dublini «yo 
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Ireland, owed them a debt of gratitude, which he hoped their 
country would, one day or other, repay them. 

The toast was received with the most rapturous applause, and 
both gentlemen stood up at the same time to return thajiks. 

One party called loudly on Mr Scrubb to speak first, and 
although they formed but a small minority, they made up for 
want of numl>ers by zeal for their friend. They shouted with 
stentorian voices, " Scrubb, Scrubb, Scrnbb first ; there is no 
humbug about him — ^no pretensions to greatness; he is a plain, 
honest man — no humbug. Scrubb! Scrubb 1 Scrubb!" The 
Ghrapple party shouted, ** Orapple ! Grapple ! a man of property, 
a good citizen, a bank director. Hear Mr. Grapple ; hear, hear, 
hear." 

The storm having continued for some time, the Scrubb party, 
whose copious libations of punch made them almost forget what 
they were shouting for, at length gave way, and Mr Grapple 
proceeded to address the meeting amidst cneers from his own 
party, and*groans and opprobrious epithets from the Scrubbites. 

Bob took notes of his speech, as directed, although he knew 
that it was already in type. 

Mr. Scrubb next addressed the meeting, and did so in a style 
infinitely superior to that of Grapple, and, on the whole, was 
.heard with more attention. 

*' The Independent Press," coupled with thename of the editor 
and proprietor of the Twilight , was next given, and drank with 
great applause. , 

Bob being the only representative there, not only of the 
TtvUiffhtj but of the press generally, was called upon, and re- 
turned thanks in a speech of great eloquence, m which he 
alluded in the most happy terms to the jealousy which he saw 
existed between two gentlemen who were apparently well disposed, 
and who had rendered some service to their fellow-citizens. He 
denounced such jealousy and divisions as the primary cause of 
all the evils which their common country endured ; and such was 
the impression he had made on both parties, that all who were 
sober amongst them rose simultaneously and cheered him loudly. 
Those who could not stand up, held by dieir chairs, and shouted 
gloriously. 

Shortly before the company Iroke up, Mr Grapple whispered 
to Bob : ** You were speaking to Mr. Decimus about this afiblr 
before y du came here r" 

" Yes.'* 

" Well, you know what to do ?^ 

" I hope I shall do everything right.** 

** Then you will dine with me to-morrow, and we will read 
over my speech together, and make any alterations we may think 
necessary for the evening papers.** 
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** Yon are very kind. I shall have the honour of dining with 
you," said Bob. 

** Ton are a young gentleman of great ability indeed, and I 
shall be happy to see you at my house at any time. Mr Deci- 
mns is always fortunate in selecting gentlemen of talent and 
ability as reporters and contributors to his journal. Five to- 
morrow — five, sharp," — said Grapple, as he again shook the hand 
of his new acquaintance. 

Bob returned to the oiSce of the Twilia^ to write out hit re- 
port, and found that the editor was gone for the night, after -har- 
mg left directions for him to cut all the matter short except the 
ispeech of Grapple, but, added the head printer, who ddivered 
those commands to him, ** We have not as much copy as we cal- 
culated upon, and you may write out at some length." 

*^ I had intended to do so," said Bob; ** for in my opinion the 
thing is well worth describing. I think I have an oj^rtonity 
here to make a character for myself" 

**' Bob set to work, and gave a graphic and true deicripti<mof 
the whole scene, with a good oudme of Scrubb's speech, and a 
full report of his own. He then got the slips of the speech of 
Grapple, as written by that gentleman himself, and knocked out 
of it the frequent cries of " hear, hear," and ** loud and enthu- 
siastic cheering," with which it was so copiously interiarded, and 
put in their place notices of the impatience and intermptiom with 
which it was received ; in a word, lie gave a true report. 

The Twilight appeared, as a matter of course, the next morn- 
ing, and the sensation caused was electrical. Men could hardly 
believe their senses. People, as they met in the streets, inquired 
of each other. *' Did you see the Twilight to-day ? Is the editor 
of it mad ? He has wheeled round on all his old friends, and 
turned them into ridicule, particulariy one of the oldest and 
best amongst them. The thing is inexplicable — he is about to 
desert his party, and turn over to the other side. Yet the report 
is admirably done ; it is the best thing that has appeared m a 
Dublin paper for a long time. There is some mystarir about the 
matter. Grapple, the great philanthropist, the bank dnrectcnr, 
the ^eat prop of his party, cancatured I actually eibbetted I and 
Scrubb, his great opponent, put above him I i ou never saw 
such a thing in your life. Th^e are crowds in the Chamber of 
Commerce striving to get a peep at the paper." 

These rumours ran through town in a few hours as to the 
wonders that were to be seen recorded in the columns of the 
Twilight^ and in the course of the day the office was besieged by 
applicants for copies of it, but they were all sold out at an early 
hour. 

'Bob, after his night*s &tigue, slept soundly, little dreaming ef 
the hurricane with which he was so shortly to be assailed* 
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When he sat down to break&st, his grandfather had the paper 
containing the report, that Bob mi^ht see himself in print for 
the first time, and upon a perusal of it the old major pronounced 
it to be excellent. 

" By what criterion do you judge ;" inquired Bob. 

*' It has made me laugh heartily. It has been said of Moliere 
ihat whenever he wrote a play, he read it for his old housekeeper, 
and if he perceived that it excited her risible &culties, he at 
tmce pronounced it good, and sent it to his publisher; but if it 
made no such impression, he consigned it to the flames. Many 
a person will laugh this day at your work of last night^' 

*^ It is delightful to think how admirable I luive succeeded. — 
I think Mr. Decimus will put me under a salary at once^*^ said 
Bob. 

Filled with those pleasing anticipations of the ftiture, he pro* 
oeeded to the office of the Twilight, round the door of which 
was a crowd of persons looking for the morning paper, and just 
as he was making -his way through them, Mr. Decimus, who had 
dined with a finend in the country, and slept at his house the 
previous night, drove up. 

•* Gk)od-morrow, Mr Norberry,'* said he. "How did you get 
through the business of last ni^ht?" 

^* "V^ry much to my satis&ction," said Bob. " I think I have 
piroduced a good report." 

" What is this crowd about ?** demanded Mr. Decimus. 

** I don^t know/' said Bob. " I am but just arrived here this 
moment." 

"What is this all about?" again demanded Decimus, impa- 
tiently. 

" Aye,** said a newsman, with a battered, shattered old hat 

and a bl%ck eye, " is that all you know about it? to you, 

go in there and hand us out papers. Is not this a poor case, J;hat 
a day there's anything in your rag worth reading, we can't get it. 
At a time when we might be hawking them nrom momin* till 
night, without sellin' one, you'd have heaps of them. Gro in 
ihere and make them print more for us." 

" What, in the name of wonder," said the astonished Decimus, 
" can all this mean ?" 

Another newsman shouted, " Here's the Twilight — ^last copy 
en sale in Dublin of the Twilight — ^types of the Twilight broken 
up— -last copy ! Most humorous and comical account of the 
great banquet of last night in the TwiUght^^Tvjilight changed 
sides — ^last copy on sale! Here's the Twilight — ^here's the Twi- 
light — ^last copy of the Twilight for half-a>crown — up to five shil- 
lings if not sold immediately ! Here^s the Twilight — there's the 
TwUightP' 

Decimus could hardly credit his senses, whilst he listened to 
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this harangue of the worthy newsvender } but baviBg been thntf 
in some degree enlightened as to the cause of the crowd, he 
turned to Bob, and inquired if it was his report of the diiHier 
that had caused such a sensation. 

^' I believe so," said Bob, in ecstasy at the increase 
that Iris labours of the previous evening had caused. 

^* But what is meant by < Twilight changed sides?' show 
the paper instantly." 

^' There is not a paper in the house,'' said the clerk, ** but the 
one that is above on me file. The demand for it is so neat that 
you'd think the newsmen would pull down the house. Although 
the type was broken up, I ventured to tell the printers to set it 
up again, and print off more of them." 

" Is the editor come?" inquired Decimus. 

** No," replied the clerk. 

Then turning to Bob : ^^ Was he here last night to k>ok OTcr 
your report berore it was inserted ?** 

*' No," said Bob ; ** and as I was told bji the printefa that 
there was more room than was intended, I wrote out at some 
length •* 

** I see," said Decimus, *' some &tal mistake has been made. 
Come this way." 

Bob accompanied him to his private office, and just as they 
entered it the editor followed them in breathless haste. 

** Oh ! Mr. Decimus, Mr. Decimus," said he ** did you lee 
our paper to-day?" 

" Just going to look at it now." 

" We are ruined, we are ruined," said the editor ; " my edi- 
torial character is ruined. It was my business to have been here 
last night to in^ct the copy of this new hand we have got;" 
and he cast a look of fierce mdignation at Bob. ** Don't read 
it, I beseech you ; it is &r worse than the most vivid imagination 
could picture." 

'* I must read it," said Decimus. *^ Better know the worst at 
once.*' So he opened the paper, and cast his eve over the 
graphic description of the scene, until he came to ine speech of 
Grapple, and found hisses and disapprobation in place of loud and 
enthusiastic cheers. He then came to the speecn of Serubb, who 
was represented as having spoken better, and been healrd more 
fiivourably than the great bank director ; and lastly, he came to 
Bob's own speech, set out at full length. He opened his eyes 
like a strangled man, to whom a galvanic battery had been ap- 
plied. He looked again and again, and then turned to the 
neading of the paper, as if to convince himself that he had the 
sober, heavy Twtligkt in his hand. 

*' I am undone ; I am a ruined man,*" said he, flinging the 
paper from him. '' I — ."" At that moment a thimdering knock 
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f^xanQ to die office door, and immediately afterwards about a 
dozen of gentlemen entered, amongst whom Bob recognised Mr. 
Grapple and others who were present at the banquet. 

''^xhis is a pretty business,^' said Grapple; *' this is the work 
t>f a traitor. You were long suspected, and tou have changed 
ndes at last. Give me my accomit, erase my name from your 
mAseription list I have been too long reading the stupid 




Lve me myaccount, erase my name," said each of the other 
gentlemen. "There is nothing but treachery in the worli We 
vriH have another paper established before this day month* We 
will snuff out the treacherous Twilight.^ 

" It is a good threshing you ought to get, by ^ said 
another, "for darii\g to turn gentlemen into ridicule, as you have 
•done ; and I faare ad— — d goodmind to dixesh your craven car- 
cass into jelly .^^ 

Bob was utterly lost in amazement at the scene before him, 
tmd his inability to comprehend truly what it meant, prevented 
irim from interfeiing sooner than lie would have otherwise done. 

^ Listen to me for a moment," said the terrified and enraged 
Decimus. " Listen to me, gentlemen. I am wholly blameless 
in this matter. It has caused me more trouble, much more 
trouble, than it could possibly cause any of you. My property 
and my political character are both m jeopardy, whereas, as 
regards you, there is nothing in the matter that can by possibility 
in^ire jovl All that the report can do is to cause people to 
laugh; but there,^ pointing to Bob, "is the author of the 
whole." 

" I don't believe it, by ," said one of the party, who was 

much more ftirious than the rest. "He is a very young lad ; he 
was incapable of doing it; the thing was done by an old hand; 
he was only sent there as a stalkhig-hprse ; but the report is all 
through Dublin to-day tliat you have changed sides.** 

Bob, who up to this moment had remained silent, was aroused 
by the imputation cast upon himself; his eye flashed with indig- 
nation, and he cast upon the whole of the party before him a look 
of inefiable scorn. 

" I am alone,^' said he " answerable for the truth and fidelity 
of that report; and I am ready to give that answer with my 
life. You think, because I am young, that I am inexperienced ; 
but I have passed through perils such as few of any age have 
encountered ; but never have 1, in the slightest degree, de\'iated 
from the path which truth and rectitude dictated. What is 
there in that report which appears to have caused such a sensa- 
tion? What is there in it, ot which you all complain ?** 

There was a boldness in the attitude, and a candour in the 
demeanour of Bob^ which silenced the patty, and as if all were 
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at a loss for a reply, he was for some moments without receiving 
an answer. 

At length Mr Decimus said: *' You have done me irreparable 
injury. You have turned all these gentlemen into ridicule. — 
You have held my best friends and supporters up to the laughter 
of all Dublin. You have wounded my political character. You 
have injured my establishment greatly, and, as an act of atone- 
ment to these gentlemen, you must quit my service forthwith.** 

*' If the report be not perfectly true in the most minute parti* 
culars,*' said Bob, ** I will consent to imdergo the most ignomi- 
nious punishment that can be inflicted on me ; but as to quitting 
your service, that can be no loss to me." 

*^ The truth is not to be told at all times,** said Decimus. 

*' Then what did you send me there for T demanded Bob. — 
^' Had you told me when I was going, that I was to giye a fiilse 
or exaggerated statement, I womd not have undertaken the duty 
at all." And then turning to the party who had entered the 
room in such a fury, and who stood admiring the energy and 
earnestness of his manner: ''Is there one word of untruth or 
exaggeration in the statement which I have given of the trsn- 
saction?'* 

" Not a word, by ,** said a bluflF, good-humoured looking 

fellow; ''and although I was shown up along with the rest,! 
laughed heartily at break&st this moming-^-tne only cause of 
wonder was seemg such a thing in the Twuigkt,^^ 

" Aye,** repeated the whole of them, '^ seeing it in our own 
paper, the TwiliglU^ was the puzzle. It's not Uie thing itself, 
but the paper that it is in, that has caused the wonder urougb 
Dublin to-aay.** 

" Now you see, gentlemen," said Decimus, " how soon the 
whole has been explained. All done by a new hand that we had 
just taken in on the establishment. It was his first, and it shall 
be his last exploit, as far as the Twilight is concerned." 

" Very well," said Bob ; " if the suppressio veri or the suggestio 
fold forms part of the duties of a reporter, it is well that I should 
know it in time, and give up the avocation at once; but is there 
any gentleman hero who has any imputation to cast on me, or 
who requires reparation for any alleged injury he has sustained? 
If there be, hero I am, ready to defend my own honour, and give 
reparation for any fancied insult cast on his." 

The whole party were dmnb with amazement, and Decimus 
was the only person who ventured a reply. 

" I believe, Mr Norberry," said he, " that no person here wishes 
to have any quarrel with you ; and I have only to say that I re- 
quire your services no further. My dismissing you, and pre- 
venting any more copies of this day's TioUight being published, 
is the only act of reparation I can make to those gentlemen, and 
the only means to protect myself for the future. 
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** Very well," said Bob ; " I would much rather have taken 
the part I did in the transaction, than the part that any of you 
have taken. Grood bye to you all." 

" I invited you to dine," said Grapple. " I hope you have 
the good sense to see that the invitation is cancelled. I am the 
man that you have injured, deeply injured. You mutilated my 
speech, and placed Scrubb above me. Yes, I am a deeply 
injured man." 

'^ The man who can be injured by truth," said Bob, is in a 
&lse position, and the sooner he gets out of it the better for him- 
self and those with whom he has anything to do. Grood bye to 
you all ;" and he walked out of the room. 

^' That is an honest joxms fellow, and a man of ability too," 
said the good-humoured looking gentleman who admitted the 
accuracy of BoVs report; '^and if you take my advice, Mr. 
Decimus, you won't part him." 

" The thing is admirably done," said the editor, ** now that I 
can look over it in a less hurried manner than I did this morning. 
It would have been all right had it been our political opponents 
who were described in it I think we ought not to part with 
Norberry ; he may be very useful." 

** Oh I he has almost ruined me," said Decimus, " and it 
would not be safe to trust him in the establishment." 

'^ You may talk as you like," said Gxapple, '* but I am the 
injured man. My speech mutilated, all the * cheers' and 
* applause' struck out I . The banquet given in honour of me I 
Yes, it was in honour of mo the thing was ffot up ; for if I were 
out of the way, it would never have been mven to Scrubb ; and 
then, to elevate him above me was intolerable. Yes, I a^m the 
injured man — I am.'* 

'^ Keep Norberry on the establishment," said the editor again 
to Decimus. " We can direct him what to do, and send him to 
report proceedings where the kind of talent which he manifests 
in this report will be serviceable." 

" Aye, but only think of the cool impudence of the fellow," 
said Decimus, ''to report his own speech at such length, in 
which he undertakes to lecture the whole company I" Then, 
turning to Mr. Grapple; '' Did he speak that speech at all?' 

'' He did," said the good-humoured looking ^endeman, '' and 
it was the only speech of the night worth reportmg." 

'' I believe I ought not to dismiss him finally; call him back." 

Bob, who had £layed on business in the publishing office, was 
informed before ho lefl the house that Mr. Decimus wished to 
speak another word to him. He again returned to the private 
office, where the whole party were still in council with regard to 
the best way of remedying the disaster of which he was the 
cause. 
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<* DonH conuder yourself finally dismissed,'' said Decimus, as 
Hie entered the apartment. ^' Be kind enough to call on me to* 
morrow." 

Bob bowed politely, and again withdrew, leaving the party to 
pursue their deliberations. 

** The only way we can get out of this unfortunate predica»- 
ment,'' said Decimus, ** is to put a paragraph in the paper 
to-morrow, stating that the report of the banquet was inserted 
without the inspection or knowledge of the editor or proprietor 
of the TwUigkt:' 

*^ Why that, and the insertion of my real speech, may make 
some amends,'' said Grapple ! ^* but after all it is a sorry recom- 
pense for wounded feelings — ^for an injory such as no public man 
ever before received at the hands of his party. However, put in 
my speech, and state that the one which appeared as having been 
made by me was made by Mi. Sni^g, the director of an insurance 
company, to whom a dinner was tuso to be given last ni^ht." 

** I tell you what it is," said the good-humoured lookmg gen- 
tleman, ^ you had better leave the report just as it is, and merdy 
explain that it was inserted without the knowledge of the e^Ux 
or proprietor; for if you now insert an unfiuthful renort, or Mt 
in *' loud and enthusiastic cheering' for * groans and hisses,' tnat 
young tartar gone out will contradict it m one of the papers on 
the other side, and we will be still more ridiculous than we are; 
leave the thing as it is. I like that young fellow. Yes, hang 
me if I don't I suffered as much as any of you, but I am con- 
tent to let the matter rest Come, let us cry ^ quits,' and give 
up our nonsense." 

" I believe," said Decimus, " your advice is good ; we ought 
to be content with the explanation." 

** If my real speech is not inserted," said Grapple, " I cut all 
connection with the Twilight?^ 

** Well," said Decimus, ** if you insist upon it, it shall be put 
in, with a note that it has been supplied by yourself; but if you 
take my advice, you will let the matter drop. We will make 
amends to you some other time. It will be enough to say, iu a 
paragraph to-morrow, that the report was not authorised. The 
pubhc will then believe that it came from the enemy's camp, and 
the matter will soon blow over. Leave it so, my dear friend; 
leave it so. I am the person who is injured, and I must submit. 

** Well, as you very justly observe, you must only make me 
amends at some other time. I am to have a meeting next week, 
for the purpose of founding a benevolent * loan fund society,' for 
the benefit of the industrious classes, you need not send anv 
reporter to it, and I shall furnish you with a note of the proceed- 
infi:s for insertion. Indeed, your doing so will be no more than 
a duty which you owe to the public. Let the matter stand, but 
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keep that young scapegrace from ever coming near any meeting 
that I shall take a part in." 

" Perhaps I shall/' said Decimos ; ** and we must now only 
make the best of an untoward accident. I will make every 
atonement in my power to you, gentlemen. You see how the 
matter stands, and that I am blameless in the transaction.** 

** Veiy weU, very well," said the party, as they retired ; " we 
see that you are not in &ult; but it should be a caution to you 
to take care what sort of persons you employ in your establish- 
ment, and to examine with more care the matter inserted in your 
paper. Farewell. Good bye. It will be but nine days* wonder. 
It will ^o abroad that the report was furnished by a wag belong- 
ing to the opposition papers ; that at least is wnat we shall idl 
say about it Good bye.'' 

'^Good bye, gentlemen,'' said Decimus; ^^ I am happy that 
you are convinced of my perfect innocence.** 

'' You will have it in your power to m^ke amends to me in 

g'ving an ample report of the proceedings of the benevolent loan 
nd society, said Grapple. '' All these gentlemen are either 
to be share-holders or partners in it, and ample justice must be 
done to their speeches too, of course." 

*^ Of course,'' said Decimus ; '^ nothing shall give me greater 
pleasure." 

^* And you will put in a smart editorial par^ showing the 
benefits that the institution will confer on the industrious classes," 
said Grapple, as he left the room. 

The complaining party having departed, Mr. Decimus, to 
repair the crash that had taken place, and in pursuance of the 
promise he had made, stated in ms paper of the next moming, 
that the report of the banquet given in honour of the patriotic 

Stntlemen, Messrs. Grapple and Scrubb, was inserted without 
e permission of the editor or proprietor. 

Eiob came next day to the office, where Mr. Decimus received 
him much better than he could naturally expect after the error 
he had &llen into. *' Mr. Norberry," said he, " you see that in 
consideration of the hi^h esteem I bear for Mr. Clements, I have 
determined to overlook the fiiult you have committed, and the 
iniury you have done me, and to make ftirther trial of you; but 
I have some directions to give you in the way of your profession, 
which it is essential for you to attend to." 

" Before you go ftirther," said Bob, " don't direct me to do 
anything that would compromise my character for veracity ; if 
you do, I shall not attend to it." 

'* Not so fast, young man," said Decimus, ^* I fear you are too 
rash and impetuous to form a permanent connection witn the press." 

" If a strict adherence to truth," said Bob, ^' should render 
the connection uncertain, let it never be made." 
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" That is folly," eaid Decimns. " You don't know, perhaps, 
that there is such a thing as the law of libel, and that a strict 
adherence to truth mi^ht send me to a prison, and cause me to 
be heavily fined ; besides, the truth cannot always be told in a 
newspaper." 

" Why, I understood before," said Bob, " that your duty was 
to direct and instruct the public, and to report mithfully every 
thing in which the public are interested ; but you say the law- 
prevents you telling the truth." 

** Why, yes," said Decimus, •' that is really the case ; but put- 
ting the law out of view, it is not necessary to tell the truth at 
all times." 

" Wdl, in such cases," said Bob, " I suppose it is best to say 
nothing ?" 

" No, that won't do either," observed Decimus ; " but before I 
go further, let me ask you, in the name of wonder, where were 
you educated ?'* 

** Indeed,'' replied Bob, " I must admit that as far as book 
learning goes, I am not as well educated as the profession I have 
entered upon wotdd require ; but I will ev«ry day endeavour to 
improve myself." 

•' I do not mean your literary acquirements. There is time 
enough yet to test them. But I want to know under whose tui- 
tion you have acquired such strange fimcies with regard to 
truthr" 

** I have been some time under the tuition of the Jesuits at 
Stoneyhurst," said Bob, thoughtfully. 

" I see," said Decimus ; " tnat may account for it. Where else 
have you been ?" 

" I have been a short time at the University of Louvain. I 
am but recently come firom it." 

" Why did you leave that establishment before you finished 
your education?*' 

" I took part in the Belgian revolution, was wounded there, 
and, after surmounting some difficulties and escaping many perils, 
I was anxious to see my friends and my native land.'* 

" Why," said Decmius, with astonishment, " are you the 
young Lnshman who signalized himself during the conflict at 
Brussels?** 

** Yes,'* said Bob ; " I took an active part there." 

"Bless my soul! who could have thought such a thing? 
Why, you are an astonishing fellow I It is curious to think 
what persons have been occasionally engaged on my journal. I 
recollect having a barrister who did thelaw reports m the courts; 
a doctor, for inquests and scientific lectures ; a clergyman, for 
sermons and cotltroversial discussions; andahalf-pay officer, who 
was the fighting editor.*' 
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" Perhaps,** said Bob, smiling, '* 70a would in a little time 
elevate me to that post." 

^' The times are sadly changed,'* said Decimus, '^ in that re- 
spect. It is upwards of twenty years since I had a fighting editor. 
We now fight with the pen. It is considered the most formi- 
dable weapon at present.'' 

^^ It cannot be formidable," said Bob, ^' as long as you are pre- 
vented firom telling the truth ; fidsehocnl is always powerless." 

" This is your absurd theory," said Decimus. " Did I not 
tell you that the law restrains us very much ? but a great latitude 
still exists, and a judicious writer mav expose abuses, and keep 
within its bounds; and exposure is onen more efiective in pre- 
venting the infliction of wron^, than acts of parliament. Tou 
will learn, as you go on, in wbat cases you can tell the whole 
truth, a portion of the truth, or merely a per centage on that 
portion. You will likewise see where it will be judicious to say 
nothing, and also, to state matters pro re nata. Tou understand 
me." 

'* Why," said Bob, ** all I contend for as a principle is, that 
when any thing is said, it shotdd be true, and that mcts ought 
not to be distorted." 

** In this country," said Decimus, " the newspapers belong to 
one party or the other. There is hardly any such thing known 
as a neutral newspaper; and you know we must spare our 
friends, and bear down on our enemies. We must hide the fitults 
of the one, and expose the delinquencies of the other. And 
the great mistake you made in the report of the banquet was, 
to have placed persons who are our political friends in a ludi- 
crous position; to have made them subjects of ridicule and 
laughter. Had it been an entertainment ^ven to ourpolitical 
enemies, the description would have been admirable. lu>umust 
only take better care for the friture. I think you have the ma- 
terials in you for a smart fellow. We must watch vour copy for 
a time, until you become acquainted with your busmess, ana un- 
derstand how to discriminate between friends and opponents. — 
Take care cff yourself, and I am inclined to think tnat I shall 
put you upon a salary sooner than I originally intended, and will 
send you to report * on circuit.' " 

*' Bob congratulated himself upon the sudden change for the 
better in his afiairs, and applied himself with considerable 
assiduity to his business. Some months passed over without 
any incident worthy of notice having occurred, or any account 
having been received from the Strangeway fiuxiily, during which 
time he continued to cultivate the good wishes and esteem of Mr. 
Decimus." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A MlBETINa TO ESTABLISH A BENEVOLEITT LOAN FUND AND 
EQUITABLE INSURANCE SOCIETY — ^MB. GRAPPLE BRINGS FOR- 
WARD HIS 'pLaJJ for the relief of the INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES — ^BOB ACCELERATES THE BURSTING OF THE BUBBLE. 

One morning when Bob came to the office, a note £rom Mr. 
Grapple to the editor of the TtoUight was put into his hand. It 
contained a request that a reporter mignt be sent to a great 
meeting to be held that day, at which some of the leading phi- 
lanthropists of the city would attend, to whom he was to submit 
a project of a highly important nature. The assembly wasr to be 
select and respectable, and the admission to be by ticket. 

" You pay a yisit to-day to your old finend, Mr. Grapple,^ said 
the editor, as he put the note into Bob's hand, " but you will 
find the meeting yery different from the banquet aflBur." 

** I don't know," said Bob, ** that I was eyer more amused than 
at the banquet, and I would haye no objection to be present at 
another like it." 

" Well, you will haye nothing to-day to turn into ridicule; all 
will go on smack smooth ; Grapple and the leading speakers will 
supp^ their speeches, and you will haye nothing to do but cut 
them down according to the space we may haye to spare. I shall 
remain here till you return. Here is a card of admission.'' 

Bob proceeded to the meeting, which was held in one of the 
rooms of the Rotundo, and, haying presented his card, was ad- 
mitted. He found in the room about two dozen of persons, some 
of them respectable in appearance, and all engaged in discussing 
the project that was to te brought forward by Grapple. 

Bob sat down at the table, and, on looking roimd the room at 
the little groups into which the company was diyided, he thought 
he saw such a peculiarity of countenance in each, that he com- 
menced sketching their likenesses, as well as taking notes of their 
conyersation, whilst the earnestness with which the discussion 
was carried on preyented him from being obseryed. 

" What do you think of this project of Mr. Grapple's?* said 
an old fellow named Merle, with a contracted, care-worn litde 
face, and half-shut eyes, which seemed to be looking with suspi- 
cion upon the group by wliich he was surrounded. 

" If the fish be got to bite, it will do,** said one. 

" None of your ifs," said another; " the fish cannot fail to bite 
— the line shall be properly baited." 
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** Qrapple is the man for a project ; he is the man to put on 
the bait.'* 

^* The thing most sucoeed under his management/' said ano- 
ther. 

" Aye, but he must be watched,*' said a third, " or he will keep 
the haul when he makes it.** 

" Why," said Merle, *• if we say anything about watching one 
another, the public will begin to watch us, and the game will 
soon be up. We will watch no doubt, but I give you an advice 
to say nothing about it, even amongst yourselves.** 

** what is to be done for names for the directory?" said a Mr. 
Lush, in a whisper to Merle. Lush was a dashing fellow, of ex- 
cellent address, with most plausible manners, and was a candidate 
for the office of secretary to the proposed society. 

** Why,'* said Merle, "that must he left to your management. 
Ton are capital at drawing up a prospectus, and makmg out 
a case. Convince one wealthy, good-natured man, that the 
project in view will be of benefit to the industrious classes. 
Get his name and others will follow him like sheep after a 
bell-wether. You know they will be only asked to lend their 
names, but not to pay money. They will be wholly irr^pon- 
sible ; and some of the best of men have a penchant to see their 
names at the top of any list which would mduce the world to 
T)elieve that they were either wealthy or charitable. You will 
get such persons, no doubt about that." 

" We will want the aid of the press," said Lush ; *• how is 
that to be obtained ?*' 

" The people of the press,** said Merle, " are of all classes, 
most easily imposed upon. They are shut up in their studies, 
and their knowledge is derived from reading. They know 
nothing of what is going on in the world. I have had to do 
with some of them. I hsive found them men of integrity, but 
fools in business." 

"We must,'* said Lush, " advertise freely, and pay liberally. 
Men who would as soon cut off their hands as write anything to 
prop up a fraudulent project, admit all sorts of advertisements 
into their papers. Advertise extensively, and pay well ; that is 
my motto," said Lush. 

" You -are right,'* said Merle; " you are ri^ht; but you must 
first aj^ly yourself to procure names for the directory. Men, of 
course, who will never come near us or look into our afiairs. A 
respectable directory above all things." 

" The money will come in in a torrent," said Lush, " when we 

Set the machinery to work. Though this city is said to be poor, 
lere is immense wealth locked up in it. (jo down to the oank 
of Ireland when the interest on government stock and debentures 
becomes due each half year, and the crowds who are elbowing 
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and pushing in there to get their miserable three andna-half P^ 
cent, will convince you that there is plenty of money in this 
city. And then the^ are many fiirmers^and mdu8trio« people 
throughout the country who have from ten pounds to a hundred 
stuck in the thatch of their houses, who only want to be con- 
vinced that they can invest it safely, and they will transfer it from 
its hiding-place to the coffers of a benevolent institution puch as 
we propose to establish." 

" You are perfectly right," said Merle ; " perfectly ; and it often 
struck me that this coimtry is &r behind England in the art of 
inducing those who have money lying idle to benefit socie^ by 
putting it into circulation." 

*^ We want men of genius in that respect," said Lush. ** It 
is only from the needy and necessitous that we are able to get 
money; but we want men of talent and enterprise who can win 
it from the possession of those to whom it is comparatively use- 
less." 

*^ Grapple, in my mind, has great capabilities in that WBy," said 
Merle; ** and altnough we must watch him, we can also make 
him useftd. I wonder what delays him to-day; he should have 
been here half an hour ago." 

At this moment Mr. Grapple entered the room, accompanied 
by six or seven persons, some of whom Bob recognised as the 
stewards of the late banquet There was loud cheerini; and 
clapping of hands as soon as he made his appearance, and it vras 
proposed that he should take the chair, but naving stated that it 
was his duty to submit certain plans and propositions to the meet- 
ing, the post of honour was assigned to Mr. Merle, and by a 
unanimous vote of the assembly Mr. Lush was appointed secre- 
tary jt>ro tern. 

Ghnapple was some minutes in the room before he observed 
Bob ; but as soon as he did, he iv^lked over to him, with asmirk 
and a smile; and, shaking him by the hand, welcomed him 
amount them. *' I have heard," said he, '* that von are an 
excellent young man ; and I forgive you the mistake that you 
fell into the night of the banquet. It was your first attem]^t at 
reporting. I am happy to tell you now that Mr. Decimus thinks 
very highly of you." 

Bob thought he was bound to be polite in return for the civi- 
lities offered, and he thanked him for the good opinion he ex- 
pressed of him. 

'* There will be no division or dissension here to-day," said 
Orapple, ^' as there was at the banquet. We are fiiends here, 
acting in concert with each other for the public good. Some of 
the most benevolent and wealthy men of our city are here to-day 
— ^men who totally disregard their own personal interests and 
advantages when put in competition with the wel&re of their 
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native country. They are the true patriots, after all, who do 
gootl in thfir respective Epheres, and instead of spendiug iiioiiey 
uselessly aud prodigally in some foreign country, thoy make it 
fructify — they circulate it at home. It has be«n eaid that the 
roan who makee two blades of grass grow wliora only one grew 
before, is a benefactor to his country ; but the man who circu- 
lates two shillings in liis native land where only one circulated 
before, is still a greater benefactor to the human race. Dormant 
capital is the curse of this country. The people have not spirit 
or i'lnterprise to invest their money in mercantile speculations. 
Yes, I say it advisedly, that dormant capital is the curse of the 
country. You are a young man, and do not, of course take the 
trouble to study the dry details of political economy, but I advise 
. you to make yourself act^uainted with them." 
L " It is, I believe, a useful science," said Bob, " but one to 
Pwhich young men rarely apply themselves ; and I am certain that 
E-I cannot fail to gain usefiil inlbrmatioD by attouding such meet- 
'ugs as this," 

" I am delighted," said Grapple, " to find that you have a 
I taste for the thmg, and consequently value the labours of such 
I men aa are now present. We may be of service to you, and you 
may be serviceable to lu, whilst you do no more than discbargo 
your duties with industry and honesty. There is not a gentle- 
man in the room to-day who would not be ready to encoa- 
rage a young man of merit. But the chair la taken ; we must 
to business. Come, my dear young friend, take your seat at the 
table appropriated to the press. Aye, there is n gentleman just 
come in connected with the great leading jooriial of the city. 
Come over and take your place beside liim. I sliall introduce 
you to him." 

" Mr. Norberry, of the Ticilig/u" said Grapple, as he ad- 
vanced to the table and shook the other pressman by the hand. 
" Mr, Gait, of the Luminary, a journal conducted with groat 

t talent and patriotism. How is your editor, Mr. Gatt." 
" Indeed, well,'' replied Gait. 
" And your proprietor, how is he 'i" 
" I cannot answer so easily for liim," said Gait; "he is at 
present in the south of France." 
" Indeed !" observed Grapple. " Well, he is sure to have 
his establishment properly attended to by yon and his j)re3ent 
editor. You are two of the most talented gentlemen in l)ubliu, 
ftnd your journal is one tiiat appreciates a benevolent project 
like that which baa called us here togetlicr to-day. I know you 
will give an ample rejiort of our proceedings." 
] Here there were loud calls for Grapple to come forward and 

^L Aubniit his plans to the gentlemen pi'osent. 
^m The clnurumo suid, before Mr. unippio procuudcd, hu wuuld 
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take the liberty of making a few observations to the meeting, 
which, althougn in some degree relating to himself, were by no 
means irrelevant to the business in hand, and woold prove now 
deeply interested he was in the success of the benevolent under- 
takmg which they had met to support. He had an appointment, 
a personal appointment that day, with a yoimg noUeman who 
would be of age in two months, and would be then m possession 
of six thousand a-year unincumbered property, and who had 
offered him his bill for a thousand pounds, tor five hundred cash 
in hand, yet he had broken the appointment sooner than deprive 
himself of the pleasure of being present on that important occa- 
sion. (Ironical cheers from some of the company, and exclama- 
tions of surprise from others.) He, however, hoped to meet his 
client the next day, although the chances were that he was 

{>icked up by another; but the &ct of having run the risk of 
osing such a customer showed his disinterestedness aiid devotion 
to the cause they had met to support. Ha^'ing said so much of 
himself, his duty was to listen with attention to what other per- 
sons had to say, and he trusted that every gentleman who 
addressed the cnair would strictly confine himself to the question 
before it. 

Here there were loud cries for Grapple to come forward, and 
on his ascending the platform he was received with cheers, in 
acknowledgment of which he bowed repeatedly, at the same time 
placing his hand on his heart and assuming a look of great humi- 
lity and suavity of deportment. 

When the cheering ceased, he unfolded a large bundle of 

Spers and printed documents, and then addressed the meeting, 
e told them he was a plain man of figures and matters of fiu:t, 
and he undertook to show those whom he had the honour to 
address orally, as well as the millions whom he addressed through 
the medium of that shield of liberty and virtue, the press, that 
the great evils which afflicted the country arose from the large 
quantity of dormant capital that was in it, and the want of 
spirit and enterprise on the part of its possessors to invesst it in 
useful and profitable speculations. The plan which he proposed 
had for its basis the principle of mutual benefits to all concerned 
in it ; in plain language, it would be impossible that any advan- 
tage could accrue to any one member without the whole being 
partakers of it. But the chief merit of it was (and he would beg 
of the gentlemen of the press to particularly note that part of his 
address) that no man could be a loser. He would, in the first 
place, set out by establishing a benevolent loan fund society, for 
the advantage of the industrious classes. No man would be 
entitled to a loan who had not some capital more or less. He 
would say five or ten pounds in ready money. The possessor of 
that sum should lodge it to the credit of the general stock, and 
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in the same fund where the rich man's tlioosand would be 
invested. The moment he made that lodmient he would be 
handed a docket or scrip receipt, which womd bear interest pay- 
able half-yearly, and he would oecome at the same time a member 
of ' the benevolent incorporated society for the amelioration of 
the condition of the industrious classes ;' and the consolation, as 
well as pride, which he wotdd feel in his own bosom at the 
thought of being placed in such an exalted and enviable position 
was beyond his (Mr. Grapple*s) power of description ; and those 
who wished to be able to judge truly upon the subject should 
only come in and join them. Well, then, the rich and the 
wealthy — such men as those whom he saw surrounding him — 
would pay in their thousands ; the poor man in the country, who 
had his money stuck in the thatch, would pay in his fives and 
his tens. Then when any profitable trade or speculation opened 
to any ef its members, they had no delay but obtain a loan to 
any amount that the nature of the case would require, or the 
board of management suggest The securitv for that loan would 
be given by members of the society, so tnat they would each 
and all be interested in their mutual success. They would go 
on, as it were, upon the principle of the bees, by drawing tne 
united labours and acquisitions of all into one common store- 
house, whilst at the same time every man would be perfect 
master of his own property, and reap the firuits of his own labour 
and skill. (Loud cheers.) The beauty of his system would 
Boon be known, but the knowledge could only be spread abroad 
by that glorious emanation of thenuman mind, the press; and he 
trusted that humble as he was, what he was repeating in that 
room, would, ere forty-eight hours had passed, be spread Su'ough- 
out the length and breadth of the united kingdom. (Cheers.) 
He would say, let every man who had capital idle come forwara 
and invest it in tlie benevolent loan fund society, where it would 
accumulate daily, and be always at the command of skilful and 
enterprising members, who would develop the resources of the 
kingdom, and make capital circulate, till, like the overflowing of 
the Nile, it fertilized all the country over which it flowed. Such 
districts of Ireland as wished to partake of the general prosperity 
that would follow from the formation of their society, snould join 
them; but those who were content to remain in the same 
wretched condition in which they had been for centuries, would 
do well to keep away from them. Connected with a benevolent 
loan fund society would be an equitable mutual assurance com- 
pany, on a plan that would insure profit to all who joined in it, 
and wealth and independence to their fiunilies. 

Mr. Grapple then read in detail the prospectus or plan of those 
two companies, which might be regarded as twin sisters, and 
moved that it be adopted. 
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The chairman would put as an amendment, that It required no 
seconder, and that it be carried by acclamation. (Carried 
accordingly.) 

Mr. (^pple next moved that their resolutions, prospectnSy 
and ftill report of their meeting shotdd be inserted in all the 
newspapers, and that a special rote of thanks be given to the 
gentlemen of the press then present. 

This resolution was passed with acclamation. 

The meeting then broke up, and Bob returned to the office of the 
Twiliffht^ pondering upon all he had heard and seen, particolarlv 
the fimctions of puolic instructors, their fitness for the office, and 
the specimen of public men with whom he had alreadvcome in con- 
tact ; and it struck him as somewhat singular, that those whom he 
knew to be most fiercely opposed to each other in politics, seemed 
heartily united in a project which he believed was got up for the 
purpose of enriching themselves at the expense of a guliiUe 
public. It seemed to him exceedingly strange that men who 
spoke, and wrote, and voted against each other in public, and 
who, no doubt, were actuated in those respects by what thej 
believed to be a public duty, should perfectly agree aud readily 
co-operate with each other when their common object was to 
swindle their fellow-men. '' I was right," said he, ** m thinking 
that this was a good school to study m. I shall make no more 

reches with a view to correct errors or give instruction. I 
11 take nil admirari for my motto, aud go on quietly." 

Having thus reasoned within himself, and struck out a line for 
his future conduct. Bob thought he would be only 
his duty fairly by informing Mr. Decimus of what he had h 
concemiog the fraudulent mtentions of the parties. 

When ho arrived at the office, Mr. Decimus was on the point 
of going away, and Bob requested that he would fii,vour him with 
a private conference. 

Newspaper men and justices of the peace are always ready 
to lend a willing ear to any one who professes to have private 
information to give, so Mr. Decimus turned back and proceeded 
to his office, whither Bob followed. 

*' Well, Mr. Norberry,'' said he, ** what is it you wish to say 
tome?" 

** Do you know Mr. Grapple,'' said Bob, " sufficiently to 
render any further information unnecessary as to his true cha- 
racter ?** 

" Kjiow Mr. Grapple I" said Decimus with surprise. " Why, 
I know nothing more of him than what I have heard of ms 
career as a usenil public man ; the leader in many of the meet- 
ings that are set on foot for benevolent purposes ; a subscriber 
to many of our public institutions, and a most zealous support^ 
of his party. That is his public character, and I thought it 
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was right to give bim ^1 ^^ support that my journal could be- 
stow." 

** I fear," said Bob, " that you, who undertake the office of 

Sublic instructors, know little of public men. Your avocations 
o not afford time to mix amongst them, and you know them 
only by report." 

" Why, my good young firiend," said Decimus impatiently, 
** you are going to read me a lesson instead of giving me infor- 
mation I" 

Bob then related minutely the conversation he had overheard 
amongst the persons concerned in getting up the new society, 
and Mded his own opinion with regard to Grapple and some oi 
the other leading members. 

Decimus, although he greatly overvalued his own merits, and 
erroneously considered himself a man of great importance, whose 
writings and actions ought to be regarded with respect and ad- 
miration, was really a man of integrity, and would be no party 
to a disreputable act. He was what the wo'rld calls an honest 
man, whicn is the highest praise that can possibly be bestowed 
upon any human being. Yet he was cold, phlegmatic in his tem- 
perament, and illiberal in his business transactions. He started 
with surprise at the recital he had heard, and exclaimed : '* Good 
heaven ! is it possible that I have so long been aiding and abet- 
ting a swindler of that description?'* 

*• I fear you have,'* said Bob. 
. " I really thank you, Mr. Norberry," said Decimus, taking him 
by the hand ; ^^ for there is nothing in this world could give me 
such pain as to think that I was in any way instrumentiu in aid- 
ing the plans of knaves. I think I will not even permit their 
ach'ertisements to appear in my paper.'' 

** Then I suppose you will not give insertion to the report of 
their proceedings?" 

" Not a line," said Decimus ; " not a line." 

*' That,** said Bob, " will probably be worse than the true ac- 
count I gave of the banquet" 

" No," said Decimus ; " that was turning what I believed to 
be an important section of our party into ridicule ; but we will 
say nothing whatever about this matter, and merely watch their 
proceedings. I will, however, refirain from having any public 
txreach widi them, and will be out of the way when Grapple 
and his friends come here to-morrow to complain. I aon*t 
like personal rencontres or disputes. I will quietly go out of the 
way." 

" Shall I be here to meet them, said" Bob, "to explain?" 

" Do," said Decimus, and he went away. 

The TwUigkt appeared on the following morning without one 
word even by way of allusion to the important proceedings that 
Bad taken place at the establishment ot "the Wi^N^Wx.Va«xw 
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fiiiid socrcty and equitable insurance company," a project wliich 
was to raise the industrious classes from poverty to wealth. 

Grapple saw it, as a matter of course ; he could hardly believe 
his senses. " That young villain, NorberiT, whom I hate as the 
devil hates holy water, has been at work «p^ain. Oh ! I saW 
something in his countenance the first moment 1 laid my eye on 
him, that told me he was a dangerous fellow ; but this puts an 
extinguisher on him. He will soon be sent to the rieht about. 
Decimus pardoned him for the first feult he committed; but this 
wilfiil and malignant suppression of our proceedings, to the loss 
of the public, and the almost total ruin or the establishment with 
which he is connected, will put an end to his connection with the 
press. He will be dismissed in utter disgrace." 

Bob took care to be early at the office m the morning to meet 
the complaining party as soon as tliey would arrive. He pro- 
ceeded to the private office, having given directions to the clerks 
in the publishing office to send up Mr. Grapple or any other 
person who might come to inquire for Mr. Decimus. He was 
hot long seated in the great editorial chair when Messrs. Grap- 
ple, Merle, and Lush entered the lower office to inquire for Mr. 
Decimus. 

•* Not at home," said the clerk ; ** but Mr. Norberry is up 
stairs." 

" Norberry ! the scoundrel !** said Grrapple. " He will he the 
ruin, the utter ruin of this establishment, in which I have long 
felt so deep an interest. I suppose it was through liis instru- 
mentality that the important, aye, the vitally important, report 
of our proceedings of yesterday has been totally omitted. He 
must soon walk the plank firom this office, or I shall no further 
patroniso the TSDiliyhV* 

" Walk up to him," said the clerk, who had some previous in- 
timation of how the matter stood, ** and hear what he will say. 
He may be able to explain the matter to you." 

" No," said Grapple ; " I would not deign to hold any com- 
munication with him." 

" You had better," said Merle, *' hear what the young man 
has to say. Don't condemn him unheard." 

** Come up," said Lush. " No doubt we will set the matter 
right by ha^-ing it inserted to-morrow, with an apology for its 
previous omission. Come up." 

The trio ascended the stairs leading to the private office of Mr. 
Decimus, and in a few moments were in presence of Bob, whom 
they were astonished to find seated in the chair of that gentle- 
7nan, apjmrently as busv as a general in his tent writing dis- 
patches. He received his ^Hlsitors with an air of dignified con- 
tempt that astounded them. 

** X otu: business, gentlemen ?* said he ; " you see lam engaged, 
find timQ is of the utmost valuQ to me," 
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^' I knew,^ said Grapple, *' what we might expect here, and if 
my advice had been taken we would not have deigned to come 
near this young man." 

** You had a great deal of impudent daring to do so,*^ said. 
Bob, as indignation flashed from his eye. 

*<What does this mean?" said the astonished party to each 
other. " There's a young bravo I there's a fellow for you I" 

" May I ask," said Mr. Lush, assuming an air of importancei 
*• what has become of the report of our proceedings of yesterday, 
or why it has not been published?" 

'* You should rather ask," said Bob, why it is tliat I did not 
publish an account of your fraudulent project, and show it up in 
Its true colours." 

" Good heaven T said Grapple, " what does this mean ? where 
18 my friend Mr. Decimus?" 

"Wherever he is," said Bob, "he has now just tlie same 
opinion of you all that I have, and that is, that you are a gang 
oi swindlers. Leave my office instantly. Begone !" 

If satan himself had appeared to the party in propria persona^ 
they would have been much less surprised than at uiis reception, 
and they left the office wholly unable to explain the extraordi- 
nary change that had taken place. 

" Isaw," said Grapple, as they walked away together, "some- 
thing in the demeanour of that villain tlie first moment he 
came into my presence, that told me he would injure or attempt 
to injure me; but he will fail. I will yet be his rain. He has 
evidently poisoned the mind of that self-conceited simpleton, 
Decimus, against me ; but we must do without his paper. I will 
put him down." 

" See Decimus," said Lush; ** see Decimus; that youn^ fellow 
may have had no authority whatever for what he has done. — 
Don't be rash in your proceedings." 

" The next day Grapple made an attempt to see Mr. Decimus, 
but without any better success than before, for he not only re- 
fused to hold any communication with him, but to insert his ad- 
vertisements in his paper at any price. 

This resolution on his part was hot founded altogether upon 
the information conveyed to him by Bob, for upon inquiry made 
the same day with regai'd to the characters of some of the parties 
who had met to establish the benevolent loan fund and equitable 
insurance society, he found that they were some of the worst men 
and most accomplished knaves that Dublin could produce. Yet 
the dread of actions at law kept him silent, and he was afraid to 
expose their baseness. 

It may be said that tliis fear was culpable, and that he should 
have discharged his duty to the public at all haxards. This i$ 
good in theory, but most dangerous in practice. He had the 
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examule before hig eves of two brother journalists having b^en 
placed on the brink ot ruin, and the means to support their fi^ 
milies taken away from them in the shape of costs and damages, 
for merely saying that one of the most infamous men in socie^ 
was a ^* notorious" character. Yes, that was all that was said, 
and yet twelve men ^ave damages to that in&mous man, calcu- 
lated to ruin respectable and useful citizens without stain or re- 
proach, merely because in the honest exercise of their public duty, 
they protestea against a notorious political partizan having been 
appointed to an office of great trust and responsibflity, where all 
the qualifications necessary to constitute an upright, honest, im* 
partial character, were required. People may talk of the stale 
of thraldom of the press in France, ana other parts of the Conti- 
nent, but the editor of this work can safely say that after per- 
sonal observation, and strict inquiry upon the subject in many of 
the continental states, he never knew or heard of a case like that; 
but such instancel^ are by no means rare in Ireland. It is idle^ 
therefore, to talk of the liberty or usefulness of the press, and a 
poor qervous man like Decimus, with a large &mily depending 
upon his exertions for support, could hardly be blamea for not 
exposing Grapple and his party in time, and thus prevent them 
from perpetrating the most heartless and audacious robberies 
upon those who were deluded bv their promises of great gain, 
and the fallacies which they circulated &r and near through the 
medium of the newspapers. It is idle to talk of the liberty of 
the press in this country, whilst the law and the juries are con- 
stituted as they are. 

Decimus did not dare to attack the Grapple gang; he had the 
fear of the jury before his eyes, who gave such heavy damages 
to the " notorious" character ; but he did that which was a great 
sacrifice on the part of a newspaper proprietor, he refused to in- 
sert the advertisements of this bubble company at any price. 

As soon as Grapple found that he had been shut out at the 
TwUigkt^ he redoubled his exertions to make friends with all the 
other papers, and the Lnminary became the great organ of his 
speeches, and reporter of the proceedings of 2SL his meetings. — 
He took every opportunity both in public and private to injure 
the Twiliaht^ and his malignity towards Bob knew no bounds. 

Miss M*Dougal, whose vigilance in watching over the move- 
ments of Bob never slept for an instant, ascertained with great 
satisfaction that he had gained a new and powerful enemy in the 
person of the great Mr. Grapple. She proceeded to town, and, 
having waited upon that gentleman at his private office, opened, 
with great formality and air of mystery, the nature of her visit. 
She gave a detailed account of Bob's career, in which there was 
just a thread of truth, with a web of lies. His attempt to 
miu'der Mr. Herbert, an actual murder committed by him at a 
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■belike in England, liis joining and 6glitiiig along with a gang 
wof robbers in some foreign country to winch he had been sent, 
PWilii a ^"ariety of oilier inleri-'siing incidents, were related by 
nii» M*DougaI with an earnestness that gave a semblance uf 
Ktralh to the narrative, and pleased Mr. Grapple exceedingly. 
m It was pcrhnps fortunate tor Bob that a circumstance occuiTed 
Kvhich removed tliat lady out of the neighbourhood, or she might 
Bftavu curried ber private information to the authorities to sucn a 
Rkogth, as to liave him arrested on suspicion, or put under the 
K«ur> eil lance of the police. A distant relation of Mr. Herbert's 
Iwho bad always admired his honest and independent career 
^^rougli life, and who believed that bo had been tiarshly treated 
Why his fether and friends, letl him at his death a considerable sunt 
■ «f money, and a respectable mansion-house in a remote county 
Kfroffl Dublin, whither he and his cousin. Miss M'Duuifal, had 
I'lemoved shortly after her interview with Mr. Grapple ; hut that 
Pcentleiuan took every opportunity to make use of the information 
lie hud received from her, und went so far on some occasions aa 
to denounce him by name, and advise all the other gentlemen of 
Uie pre^s with whom he bad tlie honour of being acquainted, to 

Iiut liim in Coventry, and banish him from a proletssion to which 
le was a disgrace, no matter what his plausibility or talenta 
1 night be. 'ibis caused some sonoyanco to Bob; hut where 
Ldveper aires are seated in the heart, trivial trouble and unmerited 
riiijunea makt: but slight impressions. 

1 Urapiile and his company went on with the np|ioaranco of 
I Dnequalled prosperity- liigh names, men of the most unim- 

Eauuahle honour and respectability api)eared at the head of the 
t of directors. The office was open, wiih " Capital One Million" 
Bn largo gold letters put over the door. The newspapers through- 
Eout Ireland and various parts of Kngland were mled with glow- 
ting accounts of the great prosperity and cheering prospecia 
Y of the new company, Grai>ple sjiorteif a dashing equipage, which 
[■ was equalled only in Dublin by that of Lush, the secretary, who 
^ot married to a wealthy widow. All the directors EOemed to 
aavo emerged at once into the most prosperous circumBtancea, 
L with the exception of Merle — the money-loving, money-making, 
I inoney-lenduig Merle ; ho made no outward show, altliough ho 
L |NM»eased more wealth than all the other parties who took lui 
liBctive part in the management of the concern. 
m The sliarcii of the company were soon up to a high prenium. 
l^Shopkeejiers, arti/uns, and country farmers pressed in witli their 
KSHiatl sums of money, which they lodged so as to entitlu them- 
i.selves to the henelits arising from tlie benevolent loan Aind 
I Bocioty, and to have the honour of being enrolled members. 'ITie 
1 cUrectors having brought their aflairs to this point, Dei-imua began 
i to think that perhaps the inlbrmation given him by Bob, and tho 
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accounts which he heard of die parties bx other quarters, wem 
not correct ; but as soon as he ascertained that the founders of the 
con6em began to sell out their shares, he ventured to put a 
paragraph in his paper, cautioning the public who had entrusted 
them with their money, to have a close eye to their own interests, 
and mquire what ultimate security they had. This at once put 
Grapple on the qui vive; he went the same day to his solicitors, 
and directed a writ to be served, and an action brought forth* 
with against the luckless newspaper that had ventured to ques* 
tion the stability of his company. 

Decimus, after entering an appearance, and taking steps to 
defend himself, was advised, that unless he could prove the 
insolvency or fraudulent character of the company beyond all 
dispute, he would be cast in heavy damages for the inuendoes he 
had thrown out, as they were calculated to do the company great 
injury ; and that no matter what his proo& might be, Grapple, 
from the interest he had with those high in authority, woula be 
likel V to get a jury who would return a verdict in his fiivour. 
So the action ended, by Decimus making an apology and paying 
costs, with an undertaking to publish said apok>gy in eveiy 
paper in the kingdom. 

Those who were previously in doubt about the character of 
the company, now became convinced of its perfect stability and 
usefulness. Money continued to flow in, and Grapple went on 
flush with the current, driving all before him. 

There were, however, many of the knowing ones who regarded 
the company with suspicion, and kept aloof from it ; but they 
formed the small minority; and the avidity with which men 
pushed forw^ard to pay in their money could be equalled only by 
the South Sea bubble, or some of the more recent schemes of 
gold-finding in Peru and Mexico. 

Bob frequently met Grapple in the streets as he dashed on in 
his curricle, and on these occasions he afiected to view the humble 
reporter with marked contempt: men of station and character 
sought his acquaintance as soon as they were led to believe that 
he was wealthy. AVlien he walked into the hall of the courts to 
see what was going on there, he was sure to get the arm of some 
person of consequence as he sauntered about ; he seemed to be 
always in a huny, and to keep up tlie appearance of a man of 
business ; he never delayed long in any place, and was always 
talking about the value of time. 

** One Million Capital," in golden letters, remained over the 
door: the interest upon the " scrip" was paid for the first half 
year; but when the second came, the eyes of the dupes began to 
be opened. Questions were raised as to original holders, and 
those who had served notice to draw their deposits were met by 
an allegation that there was a clause in the deed of settlement 
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which prevented any of the depositors calling in their principal 
without the consent of the shareholders. 

About the same time a clerk of the company, who was detected 
in embezzling a sum of money, was dismissed without any prose- 
cution having followed ; and he was most industrious in circula- 
ting reports in every quarter prejudicial to his late employers. 

However, Lush, the secretary, kept up his advertisements in 
tl^e papers, giving a glowing description of the success of the 
<5oncem. He was often heard to say that there were but few 
in the community who knew the value of pufRng: the 
owners of hair oil and quack medicines had, by the constant 
dint of puffing, made fortunes by the sales of articles perfectly 
worthless in themseh'es ; and he was of opinion, that no matter 
what project he had in hands, or commodities he had to sell, 
he would insure the success of the one, and force the sale of 
the other, if he only kept them perpetually in print;, so it was 
that every newspaper, metropolitan or provincial, had flaring ad- 
yertisements of '* The Benevolent Loan Fund Society, and 
Equitable Lisurance Company." . But the bubblQ should burst, 
and it did burst. 

The board of directors began to quarrel ainong themselves : 
Grapple was the manager, and through his hands all the cash 
passed^ He went out one day in a great hurry, and left the key 
in his safe ; and on his return it was found that some person had 
purloined several thousand pounds which were about to be lodged 
in bank on that day to the credit of the company. Some were 
ill-natured enough to say that he brought out the money in his 
pocket, and must have K)rgotten the transaction I 

This circumstance led to. a general quarrel and scramble 
among the directors and managers; but the matter was still 
kept private, and the office remamed in full business, with the 
** Capital One Million" still oyer the door in raised letters, which 
the simple country people thought were pure gold ; but the de- 
ception outside was in perfect accordance with the internal Ar- 
rangements of the concern ; and all the value that the share- 
holders, who were not of the board of management, got for their 
money, was the pleasant delusion under whicn they laboured for 
a time, of being members of a benevolent institution, with a mil- 
lion capital. 

A circumstance occurred which opened the eyes of the public 
as to the true nature of the company. An honest trader^, who 
had been one of its dupes, had. a fiat of bankruptcy issued against 
him, and the solicitor who sued it out summoned the discarded 
clerk to give evidence. Bob had information about the matter^ 
and was early at his post to report the proceedings — ^the whole 
system upon which tne company was based yvos laid bare .by the 
.evidence given on the occasion. Grapple got information of what 
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was going on, and hurried to the bankrupt court to make an offer 
to the petitioning creditor to pay his demand against the other 
party, on condition of the proceedings being cushioned. But 
ne was late — ^the hearing was over: Bob had it all in his note- 
book, and an account of the matter would appear in print on that 
very evening, and reach all parts of the country before the fol- 
lowing day. 

Grrapple looked at him, and was about to address him, when 
he turned hastily round, and said to Lush, who accompanied 
him, " The crisis should come, sooner or later — ^it may be as well 
now as at any other time :** and both left the court. 

The report appeared, as a matter of course, in the Evening 
TwUighi of that aay; it was copied the next morning into all 
the papers, and brought pain and surprise to many an industri- 
ous, unsuspecting citizen. 

Crowds flocked round the office of " The Benevolent Loan 
Fund Society and Mutual Insurance Company," but it was shut 
up, and the manager and secretary were no where to be found. 
,The sensation created , throughout the city was frightful: ** lam 
a ruined man,'' said almost each of the spectators who thronged 
round the closed office. Some of the wags in the crowd ob- 
served that they had the " Million" over the door still, and that 
if they had common sense they might have known it was never 
any place else. 

Grapple and Lush fled to France, and from thence to America: 
warrants were issued for their apprehension, but they were never 
overtaken. The company, pursuant to the deed of settlement, 
was reconstructed, and calls made on the shareholders to make 

food the losses sustained ; and to avoid paying them up, several 
onest citizens had to become fugitives, as well as the -fraudulent 
manager and secretary. Those who had shared in the plunder 
managed matters so as to escape a criminal prosecution ; and 
many a man remembers with an aching heart *' The Benevolent 
lAan Fund, and Equitable Insurance Company ;'' and many more 
with their £unilies have been reduced from a respectable station 
in life to insolvency and destitution, and have been hurried to 
a premature grave. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ADMINISTEATtOS OF JtTSTICE IK CIIIMINAL COOKT3 — M- 

CIDBNTS OP DEEP INTEEEBT TO THE FORTUNES OF 

BOB OCCUR. 

NoTwrrnsTANDiSQ the formidable enemies which our hero had 
. in the persons of Grapple and the other managers of the new 
tQTapany, he continued to pursue his avocation with consi- 
deraole success, and won the esteem of Decimus, nbo only found 
&alt with hjni on two grounds: first, his wish to deal alike with 
fiiend and foe, and to expose, whenever an opportunity occurred, 
the hollow selfishness and deceit of a worthless gang of place- 
buitt«rs, who alwaj-s sought to make the press subservient to 
their climbing into office ; and secondly, his demand for pay- 
ment, in some degree proportioned to the labour he had to un- 
deij?o. 

"ITie first fiiult was overcome by taking care not to send him 
to meetings got up by place-hunters, and the second by Bob's 
cureleesnesa in money niattei's. 

Months rolled on, and no account was received firom Lord 
itnuigeway or his family, except, as already stated, what had 
leen derivod from the ncwsjiajvers. Mr. Clements never received 
1 line from liim, and the only jwrson in Ireland who was in direct 
lomniunicntiou with him, or knew anj'thing of his movements or 
ntentions, was Mr. Curlew, his agent, and manager of his Irish 
■tates. 

Clements was wholly at a loss to unravel the mvstery that 
buns over his lordship's silence and absence from his country; 
Knd it was onlv Ins declining years and delicate state of health 
^bat prevented him proceeding abroad to ascertain what Iiad be- 
eomo of Lady Mary, a great jrorlion of whose fortune was in hit 
lands, and whom he was bound to watch over, in pursuance of 
Ow dying request of her mother. 

Mr. Curlew, his lordship's agent, continued to make what he 
hongbt great improvements on his estates. He had houses, like 
~tns&ee, built whore once stood the happy vilhigc of Ballin- 

EDA ; the small fanns had been united into large ones ; a police 

t military barracks were built in the neighbourhood, and a 
olony of strangers established, who rarely ventured trom home, 
Bd when they did, they were either guarded by the police, 
imrdled in companies of three or four, each man armed 
■ tMth. They wer« obliged to Uv» is a state of p«rpetaal 
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watchfalness, and, instead of paying rent, they made frequent 
calls upon the agent for money to enable them to subsist. 

The widow IVrGill's wretched hovel still existed in the vicinity 
of the strong, stone walled, and slated houses of the new colonists, 
two of whom had been murdered in open day when returning 
from a neighbouring market, and others fired at when any oppor- 
tunity occurred. Large rewards were ofiered for the convictioli 
of the perpetrators of uiese horrible crimes, and a great number 
of persons were taken up and sent to prison, some charged as 
principals in the murders, and others as members of a wide-spread 
conspiracy, the x)bject of which was to murder Mr. Curlew and 
all the new tenants who came on the lands of Ballintrasna. Tlie 
trials of those wretched men were to take place at the assizes of 
, and thither Bob was sent to report the proceedings. He 
found tne town full of military and police, who to the great loss 
of the publicans and inn-keepers, were billetted on them, and 
occupied the entire of their nouses, without anything being 
given in return but insolence and annoyance. Two pieces of 
cannon were placed upon a bridge leading to the town, and two 
more on a height that commanded it. Dragoons rode up and 
down through the streets, from which the people were banished 
into corners and gateways, and pushed about with the muskets 
of the soldiers and police. 

Bob was exceedingly amazed at this exhibition, and thonght 
that all he heard and read of the mild spirit of the British Siw 
was a mere delusive tale. 

The commission was opened on the morning after Bob arrived. 
The prisoners for trial were marched from the prison to the courtr 
house, handcuffed to each other, and fastened to a long chain, the 
clanking of which kept time with the steady step of Sie files rf 
infantry with which tney were surrounded, and broke upon the 
ear of the spectators as the death-knell of the unfortunate victimd 
of tyranny, as well as of their own bad passions, who were about 
to expiate iheir offences against the offended laws of their coontry 
without the power of even offering in mitigation one particle of 
evidence of the horrible system of oppression and emaciating 
crueltv by which they were driven to diesperation and despair, 
and tnose whom they loved dearly, sent to a premature grave. 
Oppression drives- men mad, and a plea of insanity, for crimes 
.committed under its tortures, ought to be held good in law ; or, 
if the victims of dark despair are to be punished,"the authors rf 
it should share a similar &te. 

Bob^s heart was moved at the sights he saw. There was a 
look of sullen sorrow on the countenance of all except those en- 
gaged in the administration of the law, who were hardened by 
tne frequency of such scenes, and whose profits arose fit>m the 
crimes and misfortunes of their fellow-men. 
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It was the spring-time, and Bob remarked, as lie approached 
the town, that tne fields were untilled, and the people wandering 
listlessly about All seemed discouraged and disheartened, and 
throughout the whole county there was an absence of aJl that 
life and animation which the season generally brings with it. — 
There was scarcely a femiily in the district of the Strangeway 
estates, who had not some firiend in prison charged with oeing^ 
concerned in the general conspiracy which was said to exist ; and 
the impression upon the minds of the people was, that all the 
fine young men of the country would be hanged or transported, 
and many a parent, widow, and oqphan left to swell the general 
mass of misery, and deplore their loss. 

It was intended to have sent down a special commission to try 
those ofienders, but the reader's old £riend, Mr. Justice Swing- 
snap, with whom he has parted company for some time, and to 
whom the duty of presiding as chief of the commission was to 
be confided, did not nnd it convenient to go till the regular time 
for holding the assizes, and as that period was not very fiu* dis- 
tant firom the perpetration of some of the principal outrages, the 
special commisssion was abandoned. However, every thmg was 
Gone to give eclat to the proceedings, and military were poured 
into the county, as if it were in a state of open insurrection. 

The attorney-general came down to prosecute, and the people 
thought it almost useless to fee counsel or make any defence for 
their fi-iends. 

Mr. Justice Swingsnap entered the court early, on the day 
that the commission was to be opened, and that formality having 
been gone through, and a grana jury sworn, the worthy judge 
in his charge to tliem impressed upon their minds how necessary 
it was to use all their efiorts to put an end to the infernal con- 
spiracy that existed in the country, and that where a system of 
terror reigned, and persons were naturally afiraid to come forward 
as witnesses, they ought not to be too exact in looking for 
evidence to enable them to find true bills. Liot them do their 
duty in finding the bills, and he promised them that he and the 
petty jury, whom he saw in court, and who acted with him for 
so many years, would do theirs. He had the honour of seeing 
some gentlemen on the grand jury who were as good judges of 
horse-flesh as ever the world proauced; and he was bound to 
say, from his long experience of men and things, that he never 
knew a bold rider wno would not crane at his leap, or a good 
judge of a cob who was not a good man in every respect, and 
capable of frdfilling all the important duties of a useful citizen. 
The business on hands was heavy ; he supposed it would detain 
them three weeks, and it was therefore the more necessary that 
he should not occupy their time with a long speech. He had 
only again to remark that their dnty was to find the bills, and 
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he promised them that he and his fellow-labourers in court would 
do the rest. One word more, and it was not the least impor* 
tant : it had reference to their personal comfort. He had ordered 
the sheriff to have a comfortable dinner, and plen^ of wine^ 
served up to them each day in the jury-room, and a similar iih 
dulgence should be given to the petty juries in their rooms ; for 
after the two or three first days, when the civil business should 
be disposed of by his brother Gruff, both courts would be going. 
"Now, gentlemen," said the worthy judge, " I think every thing 
has been so &r comfortably arranged ; retire to your room, do 
your duty, and we will do ours." Then turning to the sheriff: 
" Mr. Sheriff, order them windows to be shut, fire put in the 
stove at the back of the bench, those curtains drawn round so 
as to keep the cold blast fi:om me ; and whilst these things are 
being done, we will have a batch of bills down firom the grand 
jury-room, and we can proceed to business.*' 

The commands of his lordship were promptly obeyed^ and, just 
as he had anticipated, several Dills came down *' found.'' 

The attorney-general rose and said, that there was a case of 
vast importance which he intended to try first: it was that of 
one of tne persons charged with the murder of two men who had 
recently come to reside on the Ballintrasna estate. Although 
there were a great many persons to be tried for the same ofiencey 
he proposed trying separately the one whom he not only believed 
to be the principal actor in that horrible tragedv, but the chief 
concoctor of the diabolical conspiracy that existea in the country; 
and, with his lordship's permission, he would proceed with that 
first. 

" I see," said his lordship, '' that there are a few larceny cases, 
and offences of a minor character, to be disposed of; and suppose 
we get rid of them first, and proceed to-morrow morning with 
your cases. Will that suit your convenience, Mr. Attorney?" 

'* Perfectly. It will enable me to look into my brief again, 
and peruse me voluminous depositions that have been sworn in 
this case.'' 

" To-morrow mommg then, Mr. Attorney," said his lordship, 
" we will be all better prepared." 

" To-morrow morning, echoed the worthy official, as he 
bowed himself out of court. 

" Put forward Jane M*Dougal," said the clerk of the crown 
to the gaoler. 

Bob, who was seated under the bench taking notes, started 
with surprise at hearing the name mentioned. '* Jane M'Dougal !" 
said he to himself. *' What an unpleasant reminiscence is coiH- 
nected with that name ! I fancied that there was not in the 
world another who bore it, or at least that there was not ano- 
ther human being of any name so thoroughly malignant and 
revengeful." 
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** Put forward Jane M'Dougal," said the clerk of the crowu 
again, and in a few minutes Boos old acquaintance, the veritable 
Jane M'Dougal, the cousin and house-keeper of Mr. Herbert, 
was placed in the front of the dock ; but n'om her diminutive 
stature, nothing could be seen above it but her feline eyes and red 
locks. 

Bob stood up, with his note-book in hand, went over to the 
side of the dock to assure himself of the identity of his old 
enemy, and then returning to his place sat down to note what 
was passing. 

*' Jane M'Dougal,'' said the clerk of the crown, *' you stand 
indicted for having feloniously broken open the desk of Bichard 
Herbert, Esq., and stolen therefrom two thousand pounds in 
notes of the governor and company of the Bank of Ireland. 
What say you, are you guilty of the felony with which you are 
charged in this indictment?" 

^* Not guilty," said the unfortunate culprit, as she looked at 
Bob, who was industriously noting down all that occurred. 

*' Are you ready for your trial?" inquired the clerk of the 
crown. 

" My Lord," said Counseller Snubb, starting up, " this unfor- 
tunate woman must withdraw her plea of not guilty, and plead 
guilty. The money has been found in her possession by the 
police, who have it to produce in court ; but I have just a few 
words to say in mitigation of punishment, which will show that 
although my client is guilty m point of law, she is morally as 
innocent as your lordship I She had been many years house- 
keeper for a relation of her's, who has lately iallen m for a large 
property, and although she could have made a very respectable 
matrimonial alliance, her cousin would not consent to it, or 
rather would not pay her anything for the many years she had 
devoted to his service ; and imder the guidance and influence of 
her intended husband, and his friends, she was induced to take 
a sum of money out of the writing-desk of the ungrateful, hard- 
hearted old fellow, who treated her so cruellv. The money was 
missed immediately, when she was foUowea by the police, and 
it foimd in her possession. That is my case, my lord, and my 
client throws herself upon the mercy of the court*** 

*' I suppose," said his lordship, '* when measuring the value 
of her own services as housekeeper for a friend, wno I would 
venture to say, was supporting her for charity, she thought two 
thousand pounds only mir compensation.** 

*' She really did not know what amount of money was in it, 
my lord," said Snubb. 

'* Well," said his lorbship, '* as she has saved us the trouble of 
a trial, by withdrawing her plea and pleading guilty, let her be 
transported for seven yean instead ot for life." 
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Some other trials of an unimportant character were disposed 
of, and the court adjourned to the following morning. 

His lordship, who seemed exceedingly anxious to begin the 
work of trying the murderers and conspirators, was on the 
bench at nine o^clock, and seemed much displeased that counael, 
jurors, and prisoners, were not all ready as soon as himself. 

The windows were shut down, the stoves lighted, and the 
drapery of the bench drawn comfortably around nim, when the 
attorney-general came into court and said he was ready to 
proceed. 

** Let a jury be sworn," said his lordship. 

The clerk of the crown then commenced calling over the panel. 

The crown solicitor stood at one side of the bench, and an old 
veteran magistrate of the county, who was personally acquainted 
with almost every juror in it, stood at the other side just opposite 
to him, and when any person was mentioned whom he thought 
would not suit to try the present cases, he put his finger to his 
nose, and the crown solicitor called out, ** stand by," and thus a 
jury, pleasing to the crown, was sworn. 

The clerk of the crown then desired the gaoler to put forward 
Owen M'Gill. Owen was put forward, but no portion of his 
person could be seen but his black bushy head. The indictment 
was read, charging him with being one of the principals in the 
murder of William Morrisson and Hugh Patterson, on the lands 
of Ballintrasna, on the 18th day of November, in the year 18 — . 
He pleaded not guilty, in a firm voice. 

The attorney-general then rose to state his case. He told 
his lordship that the prisoner then on trial was a dangerous cha- 
racter, who had been long watched by the authorities, and al- 
though it was pretty well known that he was the perpetrator of 
many outrages of a most diabolical character, he could not until 
the present time have been made amenable to the law. It 
would appear, in the course of the evidence he had to ofier, that 
the prisoner had been put forward by some dangerous and ill- 
disposed persons in his neighbourhood, to contest a question of 
law as to a few acres of land which his mother held firom one of 
the most benevolent and generous noblemen that ever any 
country could boast of; and he had no doubt that the very per- 
sons who instigated him to go to law, had also urged him to the 
perpetration of the crimes for which he then stood accused, but 
unfortunately the crown had no evidence to reach those parties, 
and the wretched criminal in the dock should suffiar. 

*' I have heard all about that,'' said his lordship ; " I know 
all about it;'' and immediately afterwards fell asleep on the 
bench, whilst the learned attorney-general proceeded with his 
speech, and now and then touched his lordship's ermine to arouse 
him from his slumber. 
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^* Don't mind him,'' said the counsel for the prisoner. '< As 
Seut as mj client is concerned, I don't care if he slept on till the 
end of the trial.'' 

^' It would be all the same to you," said the attorney-general, 
** as you cannot possibly have any defence.'' 

** Time will tell," said the prisoner's counsel. 

Th6 attorney-general proceeded with his statement, and 
detailed in glowing colours all the fiicts connected with the 
crimes that had been committed in the country, except the cause 
which led to them, and that he passed over, by merely observing, 
that the people had taken it into their heads, that the owners of 
property were bound to manage it according to their dictation, 
«nd that instead of the fine slated houses, and large &rms 
attached, which the landlords wished to have on their estates, 
the peopCs wanted to have the old system of mud-wall cabins, 
and small patches of land. He trusted that the examples made 
-at the present assizes would deter evil-doers, and shew the people 
that they were not to rise in opposition to their landlords, and 
disgrace the country by their crimes, because the owners of 
jHToperty chose to manage it as they thought proper. He 
trusted to a firm administration of the law as a remedy for the 
evils which afflicted the country ; and it was consoling to him to 
find a constitutional judge upon the bench, and a jury of the 
right sort in the box. 

The case of M'Gill, which they were to trv first, was a peculiar 
one. His mother held a few acres of land, and a house, under 
the benevolent and patriotic Liord Strangeway. Her time had 
expired, and shew as largely in arrear of rent. She was dispos- 
sessed, (the learned gentleman omitted to state how,) along with 
several other tenants, who were largely in airear, and who acted 
most ungrateful to his lordship. But, incredible asithe fiust 
might appear, some dangerous demagogues in the neighbourhood 
actually manufSeu^tured for her a firaudulent lease, and encouraged 
her to go back and take possession of her £urm again. She did 

So back, and erected a novel within the walls of her former 
welling, set her landlord at defiance, and he was obliged to bring 
an ejectment, which was to be tried at the present assizes. The 
prisoner in the dock was her son; he could read and write well, 
•nd upon the trials which were to take place for the conspiracy, 
teveral letters in his hand-writing womd be given in evidence. 
He was ever active in mischief, and there was little doubt that 
he was the concoctor or instigator of almost all the crimes that 
had been committed upon the Ballintrasna estate, and the actual 
perpetrator of some of them. He would proceed to call his wit- 
nesses, and he pledged himself that he would prove, to the satis- 
tttcdon of the jary, that M'GiU was one of the principals in the 
horrible murders with which he stood charged. 
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The first witness called was an approver. The fellow stated 
positively that he was a member of a society got up for the pur- 
pose of murdering every landlord who dispossessed a single 
tenant, and every person who dared to come in that tenant^s 
place ; that the prisoner was the leader of that conspiracy, and 
that the two men who had been murdered had been marked out 
for six months previously; that he .was present when M*Gill 
and three others had committed that murder, and that Mr. 
Curlew, the agent, was the next on the list. 

When the direct examination was over, Mr. Broadbent, the 
counsel for the accused, said he might go down, that he had not 
a question to ask him. 

'' Do you consider your case hopeless P*^ said his lordship, who 
had just awoke from his doze. « 

" ifo," said the counsel ; " I believe I have a good defence, 
but I won't ask that perjured villain a single question." 

'^ I declare, Mr. Broadbent,'' said his lordship, in an angry 
tone, '* I must protest against these imputations on the witnesses 
for the crown, which you are in the habit of making. That 
unfortunate man gone off the table is of the class to whom all 
our best sympathies are due ; he is a repentant sinner, and he is 
now making atonement for his crimes by bringing his guiltf 
companions to justice, and aiding, most materially aiding, to pat 
an end to the infernal conspiracy that exists in this country. I 
hope your expressions with regard to him will have no weight 
with the jury.*' 

Here the foreman nodded to his lordship, as much as to say 
that he need have no apprehensions on that ground. 

'^ That the witness has your sympathy, my lord, there is little 
doubt,'' said Broadbent, ** and he can the better afford my cen- 
sure ; but I think I will prove what I have said of him. How- 
ever, as your lordship has reminded me, I will just ask him one 
question." 

*' Call back the witness," said his lordship. 

The approver came again on the table. 

" Is it possible that you could have made any mistake about 
the prisoner at the bar being present at the murder?'* said Mr. 
Broadbent. 

" Quite impossible," said the fellow ; " I was as near to him 
as I am to you, and walked with him from the market that day." 

" That will do," said the counsel. ** You may go down." 

** Indeed he may," said his lordship. *' I must say that I 
never saw a witness who acquitted himself more creditably." 

Here several of the jurors nodded assent, and his lordship 
again began to doze. 

Another witness was called up, who swore he saw the accused 
running from the spot where the murder was committed^ and hii 
eiothes marked with blood. 
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^' Do 70a cross-examine this witness ?"* said his lordship, shak- 
ing from his slumber. 

** No," said Mr. Broadbent ; " I won*t ask a question till the 
crown have closed their case, and then I will show what my 
defence is." 

" I suppose an o/tit?" said his lordship, with a sneer. 

** We pay little attention to o/tiw," said the foreman of the jury, 
addressing himself to his lordship in a &miliar tone. 

" You are so fer right," said the worthy judge. " I wonder 
at counsel — ^men of honour, education, and integrity, or who at 
least ought to possess those qualifications — to put forward manu- 
fectured alibis as defences for the wretched people. They don't 
manufacture them themselves to be sure* but they cannot &il to 
know that they are all bottomed in perjury. Go on with the 
case, Mr. Attorney-General ; go on with the case." 

Several policemen were then called, who deposed that M*Gill 
had absiconded, and had been arrested in England. Those who 
arrested him swore that there were marks of either blood or soot- 
drops on his coat. 

" This closes the case on the part of the crown,** said the at- 
tornOT-general. 

" X am anxious now," said his lordship to Mr. Broadbent, "to 
hear your defence." 

" We are satisfied," said the foreman of the jury, " that the 
case has been proved against the prisoner.*' 

" Gentlemen," said his lordship, " I commend your laudable 
anxiety to vindicate the law, and go through your business with- 
out delay; but although a cood deal of the public time will no 
doubt be wasted in groundless defences, we must hear them 
patiently. The humane spirit of the British law permits the 
most notorious criminals in existence to put forward every thing 
they can in their own defence, and we, gentlemen, must listen 
to them. We must administer the law with firmness, but with 
mercy at the same time. Go on with your defence, Mr. Broad- 
bent." 

" We know your lordship*s merciful disposition," said the fore- 
man of the jury ; "but after so clear a case made on the part of 
the crown, imless the law compels us to listen to an alibi defencey 
we know it would be a waste of public time to do so." 

" Gentlemen, I won't detain you long," said Mr. Broadbent; 
" I shall first examine two witnesses." 

Here there was a great bustle in court, and cries of " Make 
way, make way," and in a few moments Lord Strangeway ad- 
vanced from one of the chambers of the court (leaning upon a 
nobleman who resided in the neighbourhood) towards the bench, 
upon which he was accommodated with a seat. He was paid, 
emaciated, and dejected in appearance. Every eye within the 
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crowded court, particularly that of Bob, was in an instant 'di- 
rected towards nim. Had a prophet from the dead appearedf 
he would not have caused more surprise in the minds of those 
who beheld him. The proceedings were at a stand for some 
moments ; the Judge, who was personally acquainted with his 
lordship, greeted him warmly, and expressed great surprise at 
his unexpected appearance ; but he received these salutations with 
coldness, and seemed unable, from lassitude and fatigue, to an- 
swer the various questions put to him by the querulous Judge. 

" Will you call your witness," said the attorney-general to Mr. 
Broadbent, " and let the case be proceeded with?" 

*' He is on the bench," said Mr. Broadbent. ** Lord Strange- 
way is my first witness." 

His lordship raised his head, looked round the crowded court, 
and, as he caught the eye of Bob immediately adjoining the spot 
where he sat, a hectic flush for an instant darted across [lis pallid 
cheek, which was succeeded by a livid paleness. He became 
agitated, and after the paroxysm had passed away, he would have 
fsQlen from his seat, but that he was supported by the noblCTsaa 
who accompanied him into court. 

This produced an extraordinary sensation. The judge, ju- 
rors, counsel, and whole assembly, including the felons inthedock, 
looked on with astonishment, and were unable to divine the eaHs6 
x>( the mysterious scene before them. 

When his lordship recovered, he gave evidence to the follow- 
ing efiect: He said he had left Ireland for causes which were 
unnecessary to explain, and had been residing nearly three yeare 
on the Continent. Some months previously ne had occasion to 
come from Paris to London, upon business of vital importtBoe. 
No one in Ireland, as &r as he knew, was aware of that siove- 
ment but his agent, and on the very day laid in the indietmeDt, 
Owen M^Gill, the person on trial, delivered him a letter at 
house in Belgrave-square in London. That letter was from 
. agent, and the prisoner's account of the matter was that he found 
it on the road between the residence of the agent and the posl- 
office, and being thus apprised of where he then was, he set out 
with it, and deUvered it to him unopened, together with a peti- 
tion from his mother and other tenants on the estate, complain- 
ing of the conduct of the agent, and relative to otiiev matlfiHB 
which he need not mention to the court. The attorney employ^ 
to defend M*Gill had written to him to say that unless he came 
to Ireland and gave evidence of the facts he had stated, the xm- 
fortunate man would be hanged. *' Although,'' said his lordship, 
*' my own life is likely to be sacrificed by this jouxney, it is better 
it should be so, than that I should have to answer lor the blood 
Qf that man." 

There was death-like silence in the court whilst his krdship 
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was relating these facts, and many a one present who before re- 
garded his name with feeling of horror, and viewed him as a 
monster in human shape — ^a wholesale murderer and extermina- 
tor, looked upon him with admiration, and extended to him the 
ever generous and ready sympathy of Irish hearts. There was 
a suppressed burst of applause in the court, and the man who one 
hour Defore would be deemed a fit mark for the assassin's bullet, 
would have the heart' blood of hundreds shed to protect him. 
The people saw that his evidence would have the efiect of put- 
ting an end to the state prosecutions, and saving many an inno- 
cent man from the gallows, or, still worse, transportation for life. 

A shout of acclamation ran through the town, and tears of joy 
stood in the eyes of th^ people, as they exclaimed to each otner, 
** M^Gill is saved ; the people are saved." 

'*I have one witness more to call," said. Mr. Broadbent. — 
" Crier, call Tom Purcell." 

Bob looked round with increased astonishment, and could 
hardly believe that the romantic scenes which he was then wit- 
nessing were realities. 

Tom Purcell answered to the crier's call, and was just ascend* 
ing the table, when he espied Bob. '^ Arrah, then, holy Saint 
Patrick! is this you, Master Norberry, or is it your ghost? — 
Shure we all thought we left you dead in a furrin countiy !*" and 
he ran over, fell on his knees before him, and turned up his eyes 
to heaven. This scene was just as inexplicable as the former, 
and the whole proceedings assumed an appearance of mystery 
which increased the astonishment of the spectators. 

" My own darlin' boy, " said Tom, as he pressed Bob by both 
hand, ** shure I'll never forgot that you saved my life, along 
with all the rest who were to the fore at the time ; and if there 
was fifty judges sittin,' and fifty lords by, I'll pray for you on the 
spot. May God bless you, and that you may be a great lord yet." 

*' What is this strange interruption about?" said the judge in 
a surly tone ; " the business of the court has been greatly impe- 
ded by these odd scenes." 

Lord Strangeway said something by way of explanation to the 
worthy functionary, and then the trial proceeded. 
• " I will Just ask this witness one or two questions," said Broad- 
bent, " ana then I close my case. Tell me, Purcell, do you know 
the man in the dock ?" 

" I do, your honour," replied Tom. 

" Where did you see him last ?" 

'*In a public-house in Lunuen, where we had two pots of 
porter." 

"What day was that?" 

" The day the king went down to open the parliament, and we 
went to look at him Eke the rest' of the people ; and disappointed 
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enougb we Were : there was nothing to be geen about him more 
nor another, and if he was out of the coach and six, walking the 
streets with a stick in his fist, you would no more remark hun, or 
think him a king, than any man in this coort. He has a great 
look of Tom Gannon, the butcher ; I suppose you know him.** 

" We don't want a description of his Majesty," said the coun- 
sel ; ^^ all we want to know is, was it on the day the king opened 
the last parliament that you saw the prisoner in London?" 

** No doubt about that," said Tom ; " and I can tell you what 
brought him there, too. He had a petition to his lordship against 
the agent, and wantin* to be left in possession of a bit oi land, 
which his mother held. His lordship being about to remain in 
furrin countries, did not wish to interfere with the agent, buthe 
advised him to make his mother give up the land ; and when he 
was going away, he sent me after him with a ten pound note to 
bear his expenses home. I suppose it was more money nor ever 
he had in his life before at any time, and we had a dhriuk toge- 
ther ; I had private business with him." 

" I don't want to hear anvthing about your business," said Mr. 
Broadbent ; ** you may go down." 

" Not till I have a word with him," said the attomey-generaL 
*' Tell me, Mr. Purcell, did the prisoner say anything about a 
conspiracy that existed in the country ?" 

*' There was nothing about any such thing." 
" I would like to know what the private business was that you 
had to transact together? what was it?" 

^^ Why, I wanted him to get his mother to take off a curse she 
had given: that was all." 

" This is a superstitious old fellow," said the Judge; "he be- 
longs to a certain class. I wonder he is retained in the service 
of any nobleman : send him off the table ; there is no doubt but 
the witnesses for the crown in this case have been mistaken." 

" Your lordship sees," said Mr. Broadbent, ** that I had a good 
defence, and that the jury must find a verdict of acquittal." 

" They are not compelled to do so," said his lordship ; " the 
evidence is a question for their consideration alone : they may 
believe it or reject it as they please." 

** If the Jury do not find a verdict of acquittal, they brand 
Lord Strange way with perjury," said the counsel. 

"We must acquit him on this charge," said the foreman; 
** but we believe he has other crimes to answer for." 

A verdict of acquital was accordingly returned, and when it 
was announced, Lord Strange way was assisted out of court to 
his carriage, which stood at the door, whilst Bob followed him 
with an anxious eye ; but his anxiety was still greater to have a 
word with Tom Parcell than to ascertain the real state of his 
lordship's feelings towards hunself. 
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Tom felt the importance of the moment, and had just time to 
whisper to Bob as he followed his lordship out of court: " We 
go back to Lunnen : she is not yet married ; she is in France." 

The result of Owen's trial reached the people in the streets ; 
but they were afiraid to give expression to their feelings until they 
saw Lord Strangeway reach his carriage ; and deeming this a 
double cause for rejoicing, they cheered so loudly that the worthy 
judge sent directions to the sheriff to, have the streets '^ cleared 
of the people." 

Lord Strangeway was rolled out of town with all the speed 
that four post-horses and postilions, eager for a handsome perqui- 
site, could accomplish, and left Chief Justice Swingsnap to 
proceed with the trials. Bob saw Tom mount the dickey, and 
as he lost sight of the carriage when whirling through the market 
square, and entering on the Dublin road, the ray of hope that had 
so unexpectedly come across his path, vanished as quickly as it' 
came, and his future prospects seemed as murky as before. A 
thousand extraordinary fancies came into his head at the same 
moment ; he thought he ought to have followed Lord Strange- 
way, and if possible make Tom Purcell, whom he believed his 
friend, instrumental to the accomplishment of his ultimate wishes. 
If he had money, and could hire post-horses, it is probable he 
would have followed Lord Strangeway, as he knew that in doing 
so he woujd be drawing nearer to the object towards which all the 
tendrils of his heart istinctively directed themselves. 

" I will not repine," said he, " because I cannot accomplish 
things that are now impossible : the true cause of repining should 
be for not having accomplished in proper time and place that whch 
was within our power, and which would have been of advantage 
to ourselves and others.'' Thus reasoning with himself,he returned 
to see the sequel of the judicial proceedings which were then 
goin^ forward, although his heart was the seat of contending 
emotions well calculated to disqualify him from the task of de- 
scribing with accuracy the strange scenes of which he was then 
the witness. 

After the verdict of acquittal had been returned in favour of 
M^Gill, the attorney-general rose and said he did not feel himself 
justified in proceeding with the Ballinstrasna murder cases at 
present ; the two witnesses who had been already examined were 
those upon whom the crown principally relied ; and, to say the 
least, he did not think that a verdict found upon their testimony 
would be satisfiictory. He trusted, however, that their place 
would be supplied by faithworthy persons, upon whom no impu- 
tation could be cast : most probably witnesses of that description 
would be found before the assizes terminated, and if so, firesh bills 
would be sent up against the accused, and the trials proceeded 
with. He bclievedj however, tliat he would proceed with the 
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conspiracy cases, if, upon consultation with hb learned brethren, 
he found he had evidence sufficient to go on without the two 
witnesses already alluded to." 

^^ As M'Gill has been acquitted, I hope your lordship will 
order him to be discharged fortwith," said Mr. Broadbent. 

'^ Gaoler, is there any other charge against that man ?** inquired 
his lordship. 

^* I can answer that question," said the attorney-general : ^*fi:«sh 
bills have been sent up against him fqr the conspiracy.** 

^* They have just come down * found,* " added the clerk of the 
crown. 

" That is all right," said the judge. 

^^ I shall not be prepared to proceed with these conspiracy cases 
till to-morrow," said the attorney-general ; ^^ but there is another 
murder case in which I prosecute, that is wholly difierent in cha- 
racter from the others, and I will go on with it now, if your lord- 
ship pleases." 

" Proceed," said his lordship. 

William Knipe was then arraigned for the murder of a young 
man named Murphy. 

. The attorney-general stated the case : ^ He was bound to admit 
that the accused bore a most excellent character for loyalty to 
his king and .obedience to the laws, imtil the present unfortu* 
nate circumstance took place ; and his lordship and the jury would 
see that it was from the exuberance of his loyalty, ana his zeal to 
preserve the peace of the country, that the homicide in question 
arose. However, as the matter had been pressed upon the 
government by a nobleman who made himself very officious upon 
me occasion, they took up the prosecution, and it was his duty 
to submit the case to the jury, such as it was ; and he had no 
doubt they would deal with it as it merited." 

Witnesses were then called, who saw Kiiipe bring out his gnon 
and shoot Murphy as he was running by his door towards iiis 
mother's house : they all gave the deceased an excellent character 
for morality, industry, and general good conduct. 

The prisoner, having been called on for his defence, his counsel 
rose and stated to the jury that the attorney-general, in opening 
the case for the prosecution, had with that &imess of character 
and merciful spirit which characterised all the proceedings on the 
part of the crown, laid before the jury the favourable points of the 
case : he had not concealed the facts upon which his client relied, 
and he was sure that gentlemen of such high honor and integrity 
as those whom he addressed, would, when they came to hear the 
&cts, feel great pleasure in returning a verdict of acquittal. The 
unfortunate young man who lost his life was well known to have 
been connected with amost formidable combination and conspiracy 
that existed in the country. Knipe was a member c^ that adnii- 
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rable body of men who kept up with such credit to themselves, 
and advantage to the country, the spy system ; and having in- 
structions from head quarters to have an eye to Murphy's move- 
ments, so as to be able to furnish authentic information against 
him, he saw him one day running by his door with something 
concealed under his coat like a blunderbuss ; he called to him to 
stand*, but he only increased his speed the more. Knipe recol- 
lecte<l that only a few days previous a most estimable clergyman 
had, in pursuance of the conspiracy that existed in the country, 
been shot at his own door in the noon-day, and believing that 
Murphv was on a similar errand, he in a moment of forgetmlness 
fired aner him and shot him. Now, although they should all in 
common deplore that the unfortunate young man lost his life, 
they could not but commend the zeal that prompted his client to 
the perpretation of the deed with which he stood charged. He 
would admit, for argimient sake, that lus client had been mbtaken 
as to the character of Murphy, and that he was a highly moral 
and exemplary person ; but what did that prove beyond the &ct 
that he was led away by his zeal to preserve the peace of the 
country ? They all knew that the pious and revered clergyman 
to whom he alluded had been murdered about the'same hour of 
the day that Murphy was seen running with the supposed deadly 
weapon under his coat, and which was of the same colour as that 
worn by the villain who perpetrated that atrocious deed. Could 
they blame the prisoner to have his suspicions aroused ? Could 
they for a moment doubt he was impressed with the conviction 
that the deceased was one of the conspirators with which the 
coimtry abounded, and that he was then intent upon committing 
murder? Then having been called upon to stand, and refusing 
to do so, made suspicion amount to a certainty, and was a justifr 
cation for what his client had done. It was idle to talk about 
wilful murder ; the crime could not exist where there was no 
malice afo!retbeught,and he would prove that at the time his client 
saw the man running, and had brought out his gun, he did not 
know it was Morphy who was in it ; and that no matter who the 
person had heen who was found in similar circumstances, he would 
nave fired at him. 

The learned gentlemen then called some witnesses to prove 
fitcts that were undeniable in the case, namiely, that Murphy was 
running towards his mother's house when he was fired at and 
killed on the spot ; and that on the evening the clergyman was 
shot, a man with a frieze coat, the colour of Murphy's, was seen 
running a^ay from the spot. ' ^ ^ ' 

The learned judge then charged the jury : his address was brief, 
pithy, and memorable ; and having been accurately noted down 
by tne " Irish reporter," has been placed on record, as a guide for 
some of the worthy successors of Swingsnap, many o? whom 
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appear to hare profited by it. ** Gentlemen,*' said he, " you 
know I hate circumlocution and beating about the bush, when I 
know I can start the game at one blow. I will tell you at once 
what I think of this case : it has been caused by direful necessity ; 
the times, the condition of the country, the state of parties in it, 
have been the cause of the homicide. The prisoner was actuated 
by the purest and best motives, and if an innocent man has lost 
his life, I dare say no person can regret the circumstance more 
than the accused himself. It has been truly remarked by his 
counsel that there was nothing like malice or forethought in- the 
case— nothing, gentlemen, nothing— for he did not know when 
he brought out nis gun who it was that was running by his house 
imder cuxumstances of such strong suspicion. Ton have heard 
of the awfiil murder that was pei'petrated near the place where 
Murphy was shot, and I would venture to say if that villain had 
been arrested in his career, we would have heard a great deal here 
to-day about his good character and integrity of purpose. With 
regard to Murphy, I will only sav that if he were the high moral 
character and exemplary person he has been described to be^ why 
he was prepared to meet his God, and is happy ; and if, on the 
other hand, he was connected with that diabolical confederacy and 
combination that exists, notoriously exists, throughout the coun- 
try, it is well that the country has got rid of him — * utrum harum 
mavis accipe.^ I see an old class-fellow of mine upon the jury 
who will explain that to such of you as do not understand it; but 
I may say, that view the matter any way, and it presents ah 
aspect highly favourable to the accused. Grentlemen, I need 
not say another word to you, you have too much experience in 
such matters to require rarther directions from me: you will do 
your duty." 

The jury, without leaving the box, brought in a verdict of 
acquittal. 

" I quite agree in the propriety of that vefdict," said the attor- 
ney-general ; " and I beg that your lordship will order the pri- 
soner to be discharged; he is an important witness in some 
other cases that are to come on ; and being acquitted by a jury 
of his country, he is now perfectly competent to appear in that 
character." 

" Perfectly," said his lordship ; " let him be discharged." 

The court then adjourned to the following morning. 
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CHAPTER XXriI. 

XinPE MADE A WITNESS — SOME OF THE TBIALS ABE PBOCEEDED 
WITH — ^LOBD STBANGEWAY AND THE WIDOW, AT LAW — ^LAST 
SPEECH AND END OF CHIEF JUSTICE SWINGSNAP. 

Mb. Justice Swingsnap was on the bench the next morning at 
an early honr, and sent a messenger several times to inform the 
attorney-general that he was waitmg, but that gentleman being 
exceedm^y partial to French brancfy, and havine brought with 
him a supply suited to a protracted circuit, which was Ekely to 
be somewnat curtailed by the breaking down of his two prmci- 
pal witnesses, he thought he mi^ht fiiirly take an additional 
allowance, and run no chance of railing short before his return 
to the metropolis. Acting upon this principle, he indulged freely 
the previous night, and was rather tardy in obeying the summons 
of his lordship. At leneth he came into court like a person just 
awoke from a troubled sleep, and the tip of his nose uke a ludf- 
extinguished flambeau. 

" Waiting for you, Mr. Attorney," said his lordship; " at the 
briefe all night, I suppose, that you might be prepared to enter 
into the spirit of the business to-day.'' 

** Your lordship is fiicetious this morning,'' said the learned 
attorney, bowing. 

The jury who had also been indulging rather freely the night 
before, came into the box with a lazy, sullen gait, and seemed 
better disposed to return to bed than to sit out a whole day 
listening to trials, the particulars of which they believed them* 
selves to be already acquainted with. The case called on being 
a charge of murder against several young men who were put 
<m their trials together, most of the jury were challenged by the 
counsel for the prisoners, and a new jury sworn ; they who were 
then released returned to the apartments provided for them, and 
spent the day, his lordship having given them strict orders not 
to leave the court, as their services were too valuable to be dis- 
pensed with, and they would be all wanted again when the cases 
came to be tried where the prisoners had no right of challenge. 

The attorney-general then proceeded to open his first case fer 
the day. The four men who stood in the dock were charged 
with the murder of a young lady of great respectability, and 
although she fell a victim by mistake, Uie circumstances attend- 
ing the murder were of the most diabolical character. The case 
was not one of the Ballintrasna murders, as thpy were called : 

9b 
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but although not committed on that estate, which latterly micht 
be designated *' haceldama^' — it as essentially the same in oba- 
racter The circumstances were shortly these: a gentleman 
took a £irm from which some tenants had been ejected, and 
shortly afterwards, when sitting at his parlour fire with his 
family round him, on a Sunday evenings he was fired at through 
the window of the apiuijnent« and his daughter, a young lady 
of seventeeui shot at nis side. He trusted he woula be able to 
bring clear proof home to the accused parties who were then on 
trial. 

The first witness called up was Enipe, who deposed that he 
was at the fiiir of , and in a tent drmking with another per- 
son, when he heard the four men in the dock, who were in an 
adjoining tent, talkijig about the necessity of murdering Mr. 

, who took the Macabes' land, and that they should draw 

lots to see who would actually fire die shot. 

When asked why he did not give information about the matter 
at the time, he said that the parties were strangers to him, and 
that it was only when taken up on suspicion that he was able to 
identify them as the parties who were in the tent on the day in 
question. 

The next witness called was a travelling mendicant named 
Sheppard, who was always reputed to be an idiot, and who bore 
the soubriquet of ^' Bill the Boccaugh.** His appearance was suf- 
ficient eviaence t|iat he was aSected with that species of madness 
which is composed of mischief, malignitv, and cunning ; his 
countenance was of a cadaverous hue ; ne had large bushy red 
whiskers, and when he attempted to look up to the jury, he half 
shut his eyes instead of opening them ; he gave his evidence with 
great circumspection ana minuteness, and no effort could make 
Sim deviate firom the story he had told in the first instance; 
for when asked any collateral question upon which his credit 
rested, he would evade answering it, and proceed to tell his 
original tale over again. His statement was, that he was passing 

the house of Mr. on the night his daughter was muraered; 

that he saw all the prisoners at a back window ; that he waited 
behind a ditch to see what they were about; that one of them 
i&red a shot through the window, and then that all of them ran 
away. 

Inhere were two &cts at least quite clear in the case, namely» 
that the murder was committed, and that " Bill the Boccai^h" 
lodged in a cabin within half a mile of the place on that, nignt. 

During the progress of the trial, a gentleman, in clerical cos- 
tume sat under the bench, and next to Bob, who was busily 
employed taking notes. He repeatedly interrupted him by 
Mkmg him wliat was his opinion as to the result, and declaring; 
In the most impressive tone, that the parties accused were in- 
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Bocent, and tliat every word sworn against them was rank per- 
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1 cliarge was delivered i 



BUcli cases; 



_.. the usual way i 

tliere was a long dissertation npon tlio state of toe country, and 
tl»e necessity of making exampfes calculated to deter others fiviii 
the perpetration of guilti but there was not one word said about 
any of uie causes which formed the key to tlie actions and the 
motives of the wretched criminals whom society had cast away, 
and who wore as mach the ^'ictinls of oppressive laws as of their 
own bad passions ; there was nothing about the primitive consti- 
tution or the instincts of the people for whom tnose laws were 
made; notliin"; of the wholesale exterminator who sent them to 
perish in hundreds by the wayside. It may be said that none of 
these topics were suited to a judicial chai-ge in a murder case; 
but if the character of philantliropist and philosopher can be 
united in that of a judge, it appears to the most unskilled in le- 
gal theories, that such topics ought not to have been passed over. 
However, they were j^assed over, and tlie worthy judge con- 
cluded his observations by expressing a hope that the jury would 
do their duty. 

The issue paper waa handed an, and the eye of the gentleman 
in clerical costume followed it with an anxiety which told how 
deeply he was interested in the resalt. The prisoners were all 
young men who bore excellent characters, and the general im- 
pression on the minds of the country people was, that they were 
uuiocent, and that the crime had been perpetrated by the son of 
the man who had been dispossessed from the farm, which was 
then in possession of the fiilher of the young woman who had 
been murdered. This person fled to America, and public opinion 
was unanimous in charging him with the perpetration of the 
horrid deed ; there was, Uierefore, a deep interest felt in the fata 
of the accused, and every eye in court was directed to tlie jury- 
box as the jury retired to consider their verdict. They were 
but a few minutes ahnent; there was a breathless silence whilst 
the foreman handed down th« issue, and the clerk of the crown 
called upon thera to answer to thi-ir names ; and when the feial 
word " guilty" was pronounced, the gentleman in clerical cos- 
ttuno, asif fiirgetting the place where ho was, rose, and with a 
firaiitic air, excliiimcd, " Before God and man, these men are in- 
nocent; those who found that verdict are guilty of murder I" — 
There was a universal scream in the court from the frionds of the 
prisoners and the coimtry i)eoplG who tlironged the court. At 
the same instant a terrific hurricane, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, arose; the windows of the court-house were blown in; 
the electric fluid, attracted by an iron paling at the back of th« 
witn«ss.box, struck it, and toro it from its place; the judge ran 
off tho bench ; the affrighted policemen an<i soldiers placed their 
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arms against the walls, and stood looking on in amazement at the 
devastation which the elements were spreading around. The 
attorney-general, the witnesses, and the crowos who filled the 
court, ran to the street, and took shelter in the adjoining houses. 

The storm passed over as the troubles of life pass away, and 
was succeeded by a bright and sunny day. What an emblem of 
the anger of the Deity are the storms and darkness that cloud 
for a time the light of day, and what a type of his merey are the 
radiant sunshine and calm by which they are succeeded ! 

The judge and all those concerned in the administration of 
justice returned to the court, and his lordship asked where was 
the person who dared to censure the verdict of the jury in open 
court, just at the moment that the storm had commenced* 

^^ I am here,*^ said the gentleman, *' and I wish to speak a word 
to your lordship in chamber." 

" Who are you ?"" said his lordship, in an angry tone ; " I was 
just going to direct that you should be taken into custody.** 

" lam Mr. , curate of , and I trust your lordship 

will find that I am actuated by the best motives. I am sorry if 
I have said any thing disrespectful to the court, or the adminis- 
tration of the law ; but I was prompted by a sudden impulse, and 
had no control over myself for the moment.'' 

" Whatever you have to say,'* observed his lordsUp, " I 
would like to hear in public ; is it any thing connected with these 
trials?" 

" It is," replied the rev. gentleman. 

'^ Then, if I hear it in chamber, the attorney-general must be 
present." 

l?he judge, the attorney-general, and Mr. then proceeded 

together to the judge's chamber, and in a few minutes afterwards 
the two former returned, and a batch of policemen were directed 
to proceed at once and arrest the latter, out fortunately for him- 
self he jumped through the window of the judge's chamber, and, 
being swift of foot, he fled through the gardens at the rere of the 
town, and had gained the open country before his pursuers knew 
the route he hid taken. 

The cause of his seeking the private interview has been often 
conjectured, but never minutely ascertained. It was supposed 
he had heard the confession of the real murderer, and that he 
thought his stating this iact, without disclosing the name, would 
at least lead to further inquiry upon the subject, and perhaps be 
instrumental in ultimately saving the lives of the unfortunate 
men who had been found guilty ; but the attorney-general, after 
directing him to commit to writing all he had to say on the sub- 
jpct, ordered that he should be arrested and tried as an accessary 
after the fact. Hence it was that the reverend gentleman had to 
flj in the manner described, and he remained concealed at the 
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house of a friend, where he embraced the Protestant religion, 
and became a member of that church. His change and subse- 
quent career made some noise in the world, but in evenr phase 
of fortune through which he passed, he declared that the men 
found guilty on that memorable occasion were innocent. 

The police returned without having arrested the fugitive, and 
the busmess of the assizes was proceeded with. 

Mr. Justice Swin^nap said that he would not pass sentence 
on the men found guilty of the murder, until he saw whether 
another jury would give credit to Knipe and Sheppard, who were 
to be examined as witnesses in another case. 

A batch of the conspirators, among whom was Owen M^Gill, 
were put on their trial ; the same wretches were the witnessed 
against them, and the jury, without leaving the box, brought in 
a verdict of guilty. 

Those found guilty of the murder were then ordered for im- 
mediate execution, and were conducted from the prison to the 
place where the guilty deed was perpetrated, guarded by a strong 
detachment of military, and two or three pieces of artillery. A 
temporary gallows was erected, and " Bill the Boccaugh" was 
disguised, and transferred from the witness-box to the scafibld, 
where he acted the part of executioner. From thence he return- 
ed, and was about to give fresh evidence, when he dropped down 
in a fit of epilepsy, and having been carried out of court, did not 
make his appearance there a^ain during the assizes. 

Bob sent daily reports oi these tragic scenes to the Twilight^ 
and the sensation they caused was universal. 

Bob having thus had a fiiir specimen of how the law was ad- 
ministered in the criminal side of the court, he went into the 
Nisi Prius court, to see how matters went on there, and to his 
infinite astonishment he heard counsel stating a case where the 
name of Lord Strangeway was repeatedly mentioned. He ob- 
tained a seat in a convenient place for taking notes, and his pen 
almost refused to perform its tunctions, as the details of the most 
heartless cruelty that ever disgraced humanity were laid before 
the court, and charged to Lord Strangeway and his agent. 

The reader will at once perceive that one of the parties litigant 
in this suit was the widow M'Gill, and that it was her counsel 
who was stating the case. He went through a lonj^ detail of the 
fiu^ts connected with the ruin of Ballintrasna, so briefly but so 
forcibly told in the widow s curse. He said that the trial going 
on there in the civil side of the court, was a key to the crimes 
that disgraced the whole coxmtry, and the cause of the principal 
trials in the other side of the court. He imputed much more 
blame to Mr. Curlew, the agent of Lord Strangeway, than to 
his lordship himself; but he denounced absentees, and asked why 
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>t was that a nobleman like Lord Strangeway shoold be qpend* 
ing^his money in a foreign country? 

r erhaps Bob was the only person present who could answer 
that question. 

'^ This devastation and extermination which you talk of/ said 
the judge, ^* had all occurred before his lordship left the country, 
so iJ^at you cannot place it to the account of absenteosm." 

** I am certain,'' said the counsel, ^'that he did not know the 
extent of the injury and injustice that have been done; but sup- 
pose he did, he is the more culpable for having caused such ruin, 
and then fled the country without repairing it." 

*^ You have taken a wide latitude in languajTO»'' said the Judge ; 
'* let us hear now what your defence is. The a^ent ot Lord 
Stran^way has produced a lease which has long smce exjMied ; 
what IS your defence to the ejectment?" 

'* A lease still in esse^ my lord," said the counsel; *4t was 
granted to my client's husband by Sir Thomas Fettigkeit, from 
whom Lord Strangevraj^ purchased the properly. 

^' It is a forgery," said the counsel of Lord Strangeway ; ^ a 
forgery, my lord, as I have been instructed ; it has been actnlly 
prepared for this occasion by some dangerous characters in the 
country, who have not only induced this poor woman to take a 
defiance, but are the real authors of any evil that has befitUttithe 
people of her neighbourhood." 

^' I understand," said his lordship. 

*• We will see where the forgery is," said the widow's counsel. 
^'Let them produce their document— here is mine;" and he 
handed up a sooty fold of paper to the bench. 

His lordship opened it out, and, looking at the bottom of it^ 
said that the name and seal of Sir Thomas Fettigkeit were at- 
tached to it. 

Lord Stran^eway's document was then produced^ and lo ! 
upon examination, it was found that a most perplexing discre- 
pancy existed between the water-mark and the date. Conster- 
nation spread through the court — Curlew the agent looked affhast 
— ^there was no means of remedying the evil— -counsel for his lord- 
ship made some unintelligible excuse, and said, '^ that all would 
be cleared up by an affidavit which Mr. Curlew would make.*' 

The widow's counsel said, he had no doubt whatever, that 
if left to the swearing of that person, he would not stop at any- 
thing. 

Curlew left the court on pretence of sending a hostile message 
to the intrepid advocate, but he was very conveniently bound 
over to keep the peace. 

Counsel for lA)rd Strangeway said, ^' he would submit to a 
nonsuit;" but the foreman of the jigry observed, *^ they all knew 
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tliat the widow was an overliolding tenant, tliat Lord Strange' 
wuy W)LS one of the best Inndlonls m tlie world, and that they 
were ready to find a verdict for him." 

Counsel thanked the honest iuror. but said, " ho wonld be 
content to hare a nonsuit entered up against his client for the 
present." 

But here a difScnlty arose as regarded the widow. The jury 
were " nfiecial," for the noble lorn who was plaintitf, wished to 
be tried by liis poers, or as iitorly so as the circumstances would 
admit, and he had prayed for a special jury, which was granted 
him, and which was composed of some of the highest aristocrats 
of the conntry. They were entitled to a guinea each for their 
attendance, and the learned judge refused to record tlie nonsuit, 
anless the widow, in whose fiivonr it was entertid, paid the jury I 

Mr. Kialier, the reader's old friend, and the former solicitor tor 
Mr. Norberry, was the attorney for the widow, and he made a 
most pathetic appeal to the court, with regard to the poverty of 
his client; but the learned judge curtly replied, "Those who 
found funds to employ you, and fee the eminent counsel engaged 
in this ca.se, will find liinds to [my the Jury." 

A gentleman who was in court, rushed oat and made a collec- 
tion amongst the people of the town, and brought in twelve 
guineas, which were iianded up to the jury. But a difficulty 
still remained; the judge's crier was entitled to a guinea; tlw 
judicial proceedings could not be made perfect williout it, and 
this too aad to bo collected amongst the spectators, and jtaid to 
the sub-functionary, before the nonsuit was recorded. 

Both courts then closed for the day, and the spectators who 
bad lieen looking on, went homo, with on impression on their 
minds that law was a mockery, a thing to be hated and despised ; 
and that when the hand of injusUce or oppression reached them, 
it was better to take their chance in deeds of blood and ven- 
geance, than come before tribunals, where justice, mercy, and 
common sense itself, were totally disregarded. 

The reader will be anxioua to hear tne fate of the widow and 
her &mily, and it maybe here parenthetically related: Owen, 
with many of the alleged consiiirators, were sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, ana although memorials were cot up in his 
Btvonr, and forwarded to the executive, they were all unavailing. 
Curlew, tlie agent, was inexorable ; he know tlut Owen had 
gone to lyondon to make a complaint against him, and he used 
all his interest to prevent any coniniunicntion of his sentence from 
, being carried into eflect, and he was sent away amongst the 
first batch of convicts that left Kingstown after the assizes had 
terminated. 

Tlio widow and her three daughters remained in ttiv ho^'«)l. 
IWr kind hearted neighbours tilled and sowed thvir little &na 
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and there was every prospect that they would be able to pay 
the rent and hold together, but before the summer assizes, im 
agent of Lord Strangeway moved to have the nonsuit set aside, 
and a new trial granted. 

The application came before Chief Justice Swingsnap, who in 
giving judgment, made use of the following remarkable lan- 
guage : *^ Sitting here as I do, the representative of majesty, I 
snail never oppose my high authoritjr to prevent the operation 
of trial by jury, that palladium of British liberty. No, no, God 
forbid I there must be a new trial. But the learned counsel who 
opposed the motion with so much ability, can take a bill of excep- 
tions, for his client. I am not infallible, and will never subscribe 
to the damnable doctrine of those who fancy that their hish 
priest cannot err. No, no, I am here the representative of uie 
sxDff — ^I personify his justice ; therefore, there must be a new 
trial. My brother GruflF, in the court below, had no right to 
allow a nonsuit to be entered up without sending the case to the 
jury — there must be a new trial." 

A new trial waa accordingly granted, without paying the 
widow a shilling of the costs ! She was unable to contend with 
such an opponent ; she died pending the litigation. Two of her 
daughters died about the same time ; the third became a maniac, 
and went through the country singing an Irish song, in which 
the happy condition of Ballmtrasna and its sul»equent nun 
were feelmgly depicted. She, however, survived her mother and 
sisters but a few months, and the widow M^Gill and her three 
daughters lie buried in the same grave, in the little church-yard 
by the road side, near to her former dwelling. But they sleep 
not there alone: many a once happy parent, mir daughter, and 
beloved son, who, but for the ruthless hand of the political ex- 
terminator, woidd have lived for many years in the nappiness of 
rural retirement and peace, have been hurried to an untimely 
grave, and found the same resting place. And yet the world 
goes on in the same unvarying round; the sorrows, oppressions, 
and privations of the poor, of the people, are soon forgotten, if, 
indeed, any one who could assist in benefitting their condition 
ever takes the trouble to remember them. The wealthy and the 
aristocracy make laws, and administer them in a spirit of anta- 
gonism to the feelings, the instincts, the primitive constitution, 
and the race which they are made to govern, and yet tliey won- 
der at the peq)etration of crimes. But yet, alas ! how seldom 
has the pliilanthropist raised his voice or exerted his pen in behalf 
of the lowly and the humble, against whom persecution of the 
most revolting and emaciating character is daily directed. 

Lord Strangeway's agent got possession of the widow's little 
fiurm and hovel, without the intervention of the sheriff; it was 
levelled to the earth ; but every traveller who has since passed 
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by the place where it stood , has thrown a stone there, m 
the same way that the country people are wont to set up a mark 
wherever the benighted traveller has fallen beneath the hand of 
the assassin, or that innocent blood has defiled the earth, so that 
there is now a large monument upon the spot. No person would 
venture to take the land, or build a house near where the widow 
had pronounced the awful curse that was hurled at Lord Strange- 
way. Wherever there were trees or plants of any kind upon the 
farm, they were dug up at night by the country people, that it 
might have the appearance of greater barrenness and desolation. 
No man could be found for love or money to enter upon it with 
plough or spade for the purposes of cultivation, and it remains 
waste and sterile to the present day ; and many a traveller who 
wends his way westward is induced to deviate from his direct 
course, for the purpose of seeing *Uhe widow's monument,** and 
the place where the once happy but ilUfated Ballintrasna stood. 

It may be here stated that, the day after Chief Justice Swing- 
snap granted the new trial to Lord Strangeway, he was attacked 
with epilepsy, and after a few days' illness went to his account, 
having run a career of the most successful turpitude from his 
starting into life by issuing a commission of lunacy against Old 
Hawk, up to the last case he decided on the bench. 

He died wealthy, and bis death removed one of the barriers 
in the way of Bob proceeding to obtain the remainder of the 
property to which he was entitled. 

The memorable assizes, at which the widow's case and all the 
other cases here alluded to, having terminated. Bob returned to 
Dublin, pondering upon the strange scenes with which his new 
profession brought him acquainted, and devising plans for his 
future conduct. He knew not what to think of Lord Strange* 
way, and was more than ever at a loss to unravel the mystery 
that hung over his character. His lordship had come from a 
foreign country at a time when his life was endangered by the 
journey, to give evidence in favour of the widow's son to save 
his life, and yet he proceeded, in violation of every principle of 
law and justice, to wrest from that widow a few acres or land 
that were of no value whatever to him. The acts of cruelty 
and oppression detailed in the statement of counsel, with regard 
to Ballmtrasna, and which were admitted as facts in the case, 
were calculated to make his lordship appear in his eyes a mon- 
ster of cruelty almost without parallel, and made him come to 
the conclusion, that no feelings of parental affection could ever 
get the better of his indomitable pride, or make him consent to 
an alliance with his daughter, which be deemed so far beneath 
him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

BOB DECLARES TO CLEMENTS HIS LOVE FOB LADY MART — 
VISITS BY ACCIDENT CASTLE WILDER— UNEXPECTED GOOD 
FORTUNE — IS SENT TO LONDON AS PARLIAMENTARY B£* 
PORTER. 

Every day made Bob more and more dissatisfied with bis pro- 
fession ; like Ixion on his wheel of torture, he found it was one 
perpetual round of sufifering. The day was spent in watching 
after all those events which come under the hesul of public news, 
and noting down the proceedings of political meetings and as- 
semblieSy and the night in writing out for publication all that 
he had seen or heard in the course of the aay. Pain> labour, 
and anxiety were united, without anything like adequate compen- 
sation, whilst the prospect in the distance was without the light 
of hope to illuminate it. If he prepared any report with ability, 
or procured exolusive news for his journal, no notice was taken 
of the circumstance, nor a word of encouragement given ; whilst 
if, by accident, anything was omitted, he was upbraided for want 
of attention and industry. He thought, therefore, it was time 
to look after the fortune to which he was entitled, and seek to 
learn something decisive with regard to Lady Mary and the 
Strangeway family, preparatory to giving up his avocation. To 
do so with propriety he believed it was necessary to unbosom 
himself to his venerable friend Mr. ClemenUi. He was not, 
however, sorry that he had pursued the avocation of a reporter 
for some time ; but on the contrary, rejoiced at the opportunity 
thus afforded him of acquiring so much real knowledge of public 
men, and of the world as it went. 

Clements, whose afifection for Bob was almost equal to that of 
a parent, and whose friendship for his mother and grandfather 
remained unabated from the first moment he became acquainted 
with them, was anxious to give him an opportunity of dis- 
closing the secret which he had alluded to in his conversation 
with him shortly after his return from Brussels, and having oc- 
casion to pay a visit to a friend in the country, where he intended 
to remain a few days, he invited Bob to accompany him, and the 
night previous to his departure he brought him to his own 
house. Bob intended to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded him, and the thought of the approaching disclosure filled 
his mind with sensations of a painful character, so that he passed 
a sleepless night. 

A servant called him at half-past five ; and when he went 
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down to the parlour he found Clements before hiro, taking a 
cup of coffee and dry toast. 

A chaise soon after drove to the door, and at six o'clock of 
a fine morning in spring they set out on their journey. 

There is an undefined sensation of pleasure, not, however, 
unattended with some regret, felt upon starting on a journey ; 
but the pleasurable emotion is alwa3rs predominant when our 
mode of transit is convenient and our company agreeable, even 
when we leave others behind in whom much of our affections 
are centred. 

Having to pass from one side of the city to the other, they 
rolled on through the half deserted streets. There were few abroad 
but the humble labourer proceeding to his daily toil, smoking 
his short pipe, and reflecting whether he would be able to earn 
that day or that week sufficient wherewith to purchase a scanty 
supply of coarse food for his family ; or the wretched intoxicated 
victim of seduction and vice, wandering listlessly towards her 
miserable abode, to sleep away, through the glorious day, the 
effects of a night spent in guilt and infamy, and to prepare for 
a repetition of her crimes. The lost and abandoned beings thus 
driven to despair by the heartless seducer, and never received 
into the pale of society, even where repentance is most sincere, 
are always punished, but seldom sought to be reclaimed ; whilst 
the real authors of their crimes, as well as disgrace, pass through 
the world, not only with the approval but the homage of their 
fellow-men, if surrounded by the glitter of wealth and power. 

Now and then a loud knocking at the door o( some sleeping 
mechanic by his fellow-tradesman, calling him up to work, broke 
upon the ear, and echoed through the streets ; here and there a 
wretched looking female was seen searching the cinder heaps 
thrown into the streets, or picking up the bits of broken glass, 
iron, coal, or anything else that chance might have thrown in 
her way. In some few places an early rising servant maid was 
shaking her mats at the hall door, to the great annoyance of those 
who might be inclined to indulge in a morning walk ; and as the 
travellers drove over the canal bridge, they saw the smoke issuing 
from the chimneys of the neighbouring houses, the cars and carts 
rolling into market, and preparations making for the business 
and bustle of the day. 

** We have a long journey before us," said Clements ; " we 
will not reach our destination till a late hour to-night, as I can- 
not bear the fatigue of quick travelling." 

**Then," said Bob, ** I may as well, whilst we proceed slowiy 
along, disclose to you the secrets of my heart. I do not know 
whether you will condemn or pity me most, but it is well that 
the trial should be over ; 1 have kept the secret well, and I think 
in all that 1 havedone through life I have little to accuse m3r9elf of." 
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" Forbear," said Clements, ** to speak thus of yourself. Re- 
member that those who possess most excellence say least about 
it. Always state facts, and neither censure nor applaud your- 
self." 

Bob thanked him for his kind advice, and then proceeded to 
detail all the circumstances connected with the Strangeway 
fiimily, in which he had taken a part, and the undying affection 
which he entertained for Lady Mary. 

Clements heard him with deep interest, but was by no means 
as much surprised as Bob expected. 

** This," said he, *^ explains why it is that his lordship has 
broken off all communication with me for thd last few years. 
He knew of my intimacy with your family, and he was unwilling 
that I should have it in my power to communicate anything to 
you with regard to his movements." 

" My heart is at ease," said Bob, " now that I have unbar- 
thened myself to you, and I shall be guided by your counsel as 
to what is best to be done for the future. I am really afraid to 
ascertain the fatal truth of Lady Mary*s marriage ; and, like 
most people who expect evil tidings, prefer doubt to certainty. 
But I suppose I have nothing to hope : Lady Mary must be 
married long since." 

*^You need have no apprehensions on that ground,^ said 
Clements, " if, as you say— and I believe the affection to be re- 
ciprocal — the lady possesses all the constancy of affection of her 
mother, and all the firmness of purpose of her father. But I 
know him too well to imagineforamomentthatanyconsideration 
under Heaven would ever make him consent that his daughter 
should be allied to you while he lives ; the case is, therefore, 
hopeless for the present, and you must only apply yourself with 
diligence to your avocation until your fortune is recovered. You 
are now more than of age, and the obstacles do not exist that 
were in the way in your infancy." 

** I will ascertain,'* said Bob, " if I were to travel to the ex- 
tremity of the world, what has become of Lady Mary. Now 
that you are in possession of my feelings, I will have more con- 
fidence to take measures for that purpose ; but I will not say 
anything to my mother or grandfather upon the subject for 
some time ; it would only give them pain and uneasiness." 

" You may be right in your latter resolution," said Clements, 
** but as to following the Strangeway family to a foreign land, 
in the vain hope of obtaining a future meeting with his lordship's 
daughter, it would be madness in the extreme. You must give 
up such a notion. I will, if I find my health at all equal to the 
task, make a journey abroad in the coming summer, that 1 may 
see Lady Mary, and ask his lordship why he has treated me with 
so much unkindness and neglect: but perhaps 1 need not do so, I 
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DOW know the cause. And I know, too, that bis heart is in anguish 
at having broken off bis intimacy with me ; but what is it he 
would not suffer sooner than do anything that would, in bis 
opinion, be derogatory to his order ? He thought truly that his 
usual intimacy with me would be the means of apprising yoo 
and your family of wherever be might be ; he thought, too, thai 
from my notions of the aristocracy, and of those qualifications 
which constitute real nobility, that I might not be averse to an 
alliance between you and his daughter. He knew that much of 
her fortune was under my control, as her guardian, and he 
thought the best way to shun the contagion of coming in con- 
tact with you, was to cut off all communication with me too. 
It is in vain, therefore, my dear young friend, to expect that the 
head of the noble house of Strangeway would consent to a union 
between you and his daughter. A reporter married to the only 
daughter of a peer ! Oh ! no ; Lord Strangeway would suffer all 
the pains that humanity could bear, sooner than thus disgrace 
bis order. And I know he has been suffering deeply since he 
made, to him, the fatal discovery of bis daughter's affection for 
you. He loves his children ardently, and to see her in whom 
his fondest hopes are centred unhappy, is to him a cause of the 
deepest anguish. I wish I could see him ; and I wish still more 
to see the daughter of my relation, who has been confided to 
my care." 

" If I knew how Lady Mary was," said Bob, " I would be 
much relieved from the anxiety that I have now borne so long 
and so patiently." 

** I will ascertain so much for you, if possible,'* said Clements, 
*^ before we return to Dublin. We are going to the neighbour- 
hood of Castle Wilder, where Mr. Curlew, the agent of Lord 
Strangeway, is at present, and although I have had no inter- 
course with him for many years, I will now take the opportunity 
of ascertaining from him some information with regard to his 
lordship and bis family." 

Bob became overjoyed at the prospect before him, and the 
day passed over much more happily than he anticipated. 

It was after nine o'clock at night when they arrived at their 
destination ; and Bob having ascertained that Castle Wilder, 
from whence his beloved Lady Mary was torn away to a foreign 
land on his account, was within a mile of the place, he arose at 
an early hour in the morning to pay it a visit. It was a noble 
pile of building, presenting a combination of ancient and modem 
architecture, where power, strength, and beauty, were happily 
united, and where the solidity and durability of the past stood 
in contrast with the graceful elegance and refinement of the 
present. 

Something instmctively led him to examine all the outworks 
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of, and entrance to, this princely mansion, and the more he 
viewed them, the more convinced he was of the taste of its noble 
owner. *' Alas !" said be to himself, ** how vain the hope that 
I should ever be united to the daughter of Lord Strangeway ! 
but love, like death, levels all distinctions. She may yet be 
mine." 

When he returned he found the family where Mr. Clements 
was staying at breakfast, without his venerable friend, who, from 
the fatigue of the journey, was unable to leave his room. He 
was, however, perfectly recovered on the following day, and, at 
the desire of Bob, they took a drive to Castle Wilder, where 
Bob delighted his imagination by viewing those places where he 
supposed Lady Mary was accustomed to walk. He inquired 
from a neighbouring peasant what was the use of a small spiral 
building,surmounted by a dome, which overlooked the adjoming 
pleasure grounds, and he was told that it was Lady Mary's 
obelisk, which had been built for her by her father, shortly be- 
fore be left the country so unexpectedly ; ^' and," added the poor 
man, '^ I fear we will never see her ladyship here again ; she was 
too good to be left with us. I hear she is dying in some foreign 
country, and that, although she has been ordered home for the 
benefit of her health, his lordship, her father, has taken such a 
dislike to this country that he will never come back." 

Bob became so agitated by his feelings that the man noticed 
him, and inquired the cause. 

'* 1 am grieved," said he, ''to hear that Lord Strangeway has 
made himself an exile from his country, and that you do not 
expect him to return." 

'' Indeed," said the man, '' I don't know whether we are 
better with him or without him ; for, although he spent money 
like a prince, he crushed to death all who went contrary to him. 
We, however, have a worse crusher in his stead, who spends 
nothing; so that we would rather have him at home, only that 
he is cursed, even to the ground he walks upon." 

" Gould you direct me to 4;he obelisk ?" inquired Bob ; " I 
wish particularly to see it." 

'* There is only one way to it," replied the man, "except that 
which leads from the castle, and I believe there is no one in the 
whole place knows it but myself; for I used often go there to 
bring home her pet deer, with its silver bells round its neck ; but 
the poor thing is dead, I'm sure through grief after her ladyship. 
Come with me, and I'll show you the way." So saying, he led 
Bob through serpentine walks and ^d^ijets cTeaUy till they came 
to a high wall, in which was a wicker door that flew open on 
touching a spring latch, and in a few moments Bob found him- 
self seated upon the same spot, and within the same enclosure, 
where Lady Mary had often contemplated the beauties of the 
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■arronnding scene, wbiNt, most probably, her mind was fixed 
upon himseir. 

" 1 think I will visit this place again," thought he, tut he dia- 
covered the initials of his name neatly cut npoti the arm of an 
oak chair, in which, according to bis informant. Lady Mary was 
accustomed to sit. " Can it be that this is the work of her 
hands, or that the letters have any reference to me ?" He be- 
lieved they had, and the^circurastance, although very trivial io 
ilsflf, had much influeuce on bis future comluct. He was re- 
solved that, much as be loved Clements and valued his advice, 
he would not he guided by him under present circumstances — 
that be would set oat in search of Lady Mary, and never return 
until be found her and had an interview with her. Whilst be 
was thus indulging in projeclH as to his future proceedings, Cle- 
ments was searching for him through the pleasure grounds. Bob 
capied him fmm his place of observation, joineil him ax s|>eedtly 
w possible, and informed him of where he had been, and tbe 
discovery he had made. 

Clements again sought lo diwiuadc him from giving nay to 
such feelings, or indulging in bones that there waii hardly a {km* 
sibilityoftbem being realized. Hesaid nothing in reply, but was 
resolved, nevertheless, to carry out the intentions which he bad 
formrd in his own mind. 

Curlew, the agent, was not at the castle that day, and they 
returned home without obtaining any information alwitt thv 
Strangeway family, beyond what Bob had learned from the p«a- 
■ant who had conducted bim to the obelisk. 

On the next day, however, Clements visited the castle alone, 
and saw Curlew, who received him tuucb more warmly than be 
cither antici[iated or wished : be told him, that not having any 
direct communication from Lord Strangeway for a long time, he 
had called upon him, as a matter of business, to learn where be 
was. 

Curlew informed him that he was tben in London, on his wajr 
home, whither he had iicen directed, so that his daughter, who 
was ill, he feared dying, should again breathe her native air. He 
staled that he was in utter ignorance as to the cause of his lord- 
ship having so hastily left Ireland, and his resolution never to 
return*; he was certain that that resolution would have been 
strictly adhered to, but that the dangerous slate of bis daughter'!' 
health compelled him to return. Clements heard this recital with 
considerable interest and uneasiness for ihe fate of Lady Mary, 
who he belit'ved would fall Ibe victim of her father's prijodicee. 
Hesaid nothing more than to express his determination to proceexl 
to London to meet his lordship and accompany bim to Ireland. 

When he informed Dob of the result of bi» inquirien, he was 
inanecstacy of delight, tirstfrom th^ belief that Lady Mary was 
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devotedly attached to bim, and next at the prospect of Hoon seeing 
her perhaps in the obelisk, where chance had directed bim in a 
vay which appeared to him to prognosticate that it would be 
somehow or other connected with something that was to occur in 
future. They remained a few days at the house of Mr. Clements' 
friend, during which time Bob became a great favourite with the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village. He used to go into their 
houses, enter into conversation with the old men and women, 
until he would lead with apparent carelessness to the subject of 
the Strangeway family and Lady Mary, whose name was men- 
tioned by young and old with manifestations of love and respect. 
Some of them would shed tears at the thought that she would 
return no more, or that if she did, her health was so bad that the 
would not be able to come amongst them as when she was at the 
castle before. Sometimes he would join the young men when 
casting the sledge or playing ball ; and on the morning that he 
and Clements passed through the village on their retmm to 
Dublin, they were accompanied for upwards of a mile of the road 
by a large number of the inhabitants, who loudly cheered them 
on separating from them. 

The Irish people are perhaps the most affectionate and kind- 
hearted race on the face of the earth. They are as steadfast 
in their faith as in their friendships ; and if those who are called 
the higher orders of society only treated them with kindness, 
or their rulers legislated in the spirit of race, it would be one 
of the most happy and prosperous nations on the Aice of the 
globe. Where has an instance ever been known of the real 
Irishman refusing to reciprocate kindness, or forgive the most 
grievous injury the moment the hand of friendship is held 
out to him ? They are tender-hearted, brave, generous, and 
hospitable, magnanimous in adversity, but what is still more no- 
ble, magnanimous in prosperity ; and if, in the paroxysms of wild 
revenge and despair, they are sometimes driven to the perpetra- 
tion of crimes at which humanity must shudder, let our rulers be 
assured, that if thoy be only as prompt in removing the causes 
of their mibery as they are in punishing the guilt that arises from 
it, we will soon have a country worthy of such a people. 

Clements, who owned some property in the neighbourhood 
where he visited, saw that it required considerable improvement, 
and he caused works to be commenced which gave employment 
to some of the people ; and Bob, during his short stay amongst 
them, visited their bumble dwellings, and spoke to them kindly 
and familiarly ; yet such was their gratitude for favours so slight, 
and which was more profitable to the donors than recipients, they 
would have sacrificed their lives for them. 

Bob parted from bis friends with regret, and the last of them 
whose band he pressed in his was the man who had directed bim 
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to the obelisk) whose name was Casserly. ^* I think," said Bob, 
as he parted from him, '* that we may meet again : I am under 
more obligations to you than I can ever repay ;" and slipped a 
piece of money into his hand. The carriage in which he and 
Clements were then drove off amidst the cheers and blessings of 
the crowds who accompanied them out of the village. 

A few days after their arrival in Dublin, Mr. Fisher was sent 
for, and directions given to him to proceed with all possible dis* 
patch to recover the property to w^ich Bob was. entitled. Old 
Swingsnap, who was the principal barrier in the way, was ^one, 
and one of those who had but a Ij^Te interest under the settlement 
made by him when disposing of the property of Old Hawk, died 
but a few days previous, and Bob found himself suddenly master 
of some fifteen or sixteen hundred pounds in cash, and house 
property worth something about a thousand a year. 

This unexpected good fortune gave him the means of prose- 
cuting bis claim to the larger amount, and made Mr. Fisher re- 
ceive bis instructions with the greatest alacrity and most marked 
respect, predicting at the same time that the suit would be much 
more speedily ended than was that instituted by him for his 
&ther. 

** From what I have seen of the law," said Bob, ** I have little 
hope that it will." 

^' Why, we have not the same wealthy and powerful opponents 
to contend with that I had originally," observed Fisber ; ** and 
all that was done in former years was but clearing the way for 
what is to be done still. There are no proofs of births or mar* 
riages, or identity of parties, now wanted — no searching for 
witnesses in the most distant parts of the world. Ton are the 
admitted heir; the only question will be the amount which I may 
be able to gain for you." 

*' Go on and prosper," said Bob ; ^* bat let me not hear a word 
about it till you finally succeed, and if you should fail, let me 
never hear any thing. I have other objects in view — good bye 
to you. Mr. Clements, with whom I have deposited the money 
that has so opportunely fallen into my possession, will supply 
you with funds to go on — fiurewell." 

" Why, where is my worthy young client going to ?". inquired 
Fisber : '' are you going to join any revolutionary movement 
abroad where you may lose your life ? If so, it would be highly 
desirable that you should make your wilU so as to prevent any 
further suits about it after your death ; and if you should do so, 
I need hardly say that gratitude, and a high sense of moral feel- 
ing, should prompt you to think of the man who has be^i the 
chief instrument in gaining whatever you have or may yet be en- 
titled to. At the same time I say, Ood forbid that you should 
not live to enjoy in happiness ail the wealth to which you are 
entitled." 
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Bob looked at him with some surprise, merely obsenring that 
*' he believed all the world was one attorney, and that one of the 
things most foreign to his imagination was to make any prepara- 
tion for death at that moment ;" and then left him to prosecute 
the suit, without losing a thought as to its final result. 

He then proceeded to the office of the Twilight^ for the 
purpose of giving notice to Mr. Decimus that he was about to 
cease his connection with the press, and to apprise him of his un- 
expected good fortune. He met that gentleman as he entered the 
office, and before he had time to salute him, he exclaimed, ** Oh, 
Mr. Norberry, where have you been all this time ? What has 
become of you ? You have absented yourself much longer from 
your business than you had permission to do ; if the thing occurs 
again, it will be with notice that our connection must cease. I 
was just going to send for you to the country ; you have been 
wanted very much indeed, very much." 

Bob had been often told by Mr. Clements that it was always 
most prudentfor aman to hear everything his accuser had to say, 
before he made any reply. He remembered, too, that the man 
^ho is puffed up with the first gale of prosperity, is sure to sink 
beneath the blast of adversity ; so he represscKi the feelings 
which his present state of independence was creating, and the 
consequent reply that they would suggest, and he calmly asked, 
^* What was the business of a pressing and important character 
for which he was wanted ?'* 

*' I wish to send you to London," said Decimus ; *'and it is 
an honour that you are hardly worthy of for having absented 
yourself so long from your business. There are other gentlemen 
connected with the office who are quite jealous about the matter ; 
but you are the man whom I have chosen for the occasion." 

Bob thought within himself how fortunate it was that he made 
no hasty reply, and resolving to treasure in his mind the maxim 
upon which he had acted, he asked with increased meekness and 
humility : '^ What was the purpose for which he was to be sent 
to London ?" 

" To report for me in parliament," replied Decimus ; " or 
rather to give the speeches of the Irish members, which are regu- 
larly burked in the English papers. It is a grievance of which 
the Irish people have had cause to complain ; and at the suggestion 
of many eloquent and influential members, I am about to remedy 
it. I think such spirit and enterprise must give a lift to the 
Twilight^ although it will be attenoed with some expense. The 
general business of parliament you will have nothing to do with, 
as it will be fully reported in the English papers : you are to 
attend to questions relating to Ireland, which are sure to get the 
go-by in all the English journals, and to the speeches of Irish 
members, which the English rascals don't report a word of. You 
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will really bave a pleasant time or it ; yon may be ihere several 
tii^htii bcfure anylbing occurs which you nill have to notice, and 
nben an Irish member makea a speech, there will be seldom ne- 
cessity to report il, as it will be furnished by the speaker. 1 will 
put you in t-o mm uui cation with all Ibe gentlemen whom it will 
be necessary to attend (o ; so that you will really bave a plea- 
sure-trip lu the English metropolis. Come here to-morrow, 
and 1 shall in the mean time give directions that you may ba 
supplied with (he necessary funds." 

Bob tlianked Mr. Uitirimus for the favour thns shown in M> 
lecting bim for the duty of parliamentary reporter, and pro- 
mised that be wonld be ready to proceed uu his journey on 
the following day, if necessary. 

" Very well," said Decimus ; " I know you will appreciate my 
kiiiduesa io you on this occasion, and that in couatiieralion of it 
you wilt make a little money go far; and that, whilst you make 
an a|ipcarauce ituiied to the high society you must mix with, you 
will live with great economy. You know the expenses of a Qewa- 
puper eistabltshment like this are enormous, and the income 
uncertain. 1 have observed, since your connection with my 
journal, tliat although dashing in appearance, you are not prone 
Io spend money uselessly, and this, 1 can teli you, is an occasion 
that will try you. The man who is proof against the lemptatioa 
to spend money in bis youth, will surely be prosperous in his old 
age. Kemember that maxim, Norberry; remember that. The 
chief caUHc of tbu poverty and misery of the world is ibe desire 
people have to part with money for mere animal gralllicaLionB, or 
that which is miscalled pleasure; but above all, those who are 
not still more careful ot the money of others than tbeir own, 
never do good : remember that loo, Norberry — remember that. 
I know 1 need not say another word to you. Do what you can 
for the paper to-day, and be here to-morrow to get your travel- 
ling charges; if I did not esteem you, I would not employ you 
on such a mission." 

Bob again thanked him for his advice and good opinion, but 
resolved not to say anything to bim of the late accession to hii 
fortune, or of his future iut«ntions ; and he parted with him, 
promising to be there next morning to receive bis final com- 
mands. 

"How fortmiate," thought be, as, when Mr. Dccunus bad 
rutired, be sat down in tbe\acant chair of the sub-editor, "that 
1 was not too haaty iu either rfi»eltiiig the tirst attack made on 
me, or proclaiming my good fortune: either one or the other 
mightdoprivemeof the advantage of having myexpens<.*.t paid to 
the very place of all others where it is necessary I should go. 1 
must, however, tell Mr. Decimux to-morrow oT the change in my 
circumstances, and my intention to abandon the press speedily." 
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Od that evening he made all the arrangements necessary for 
his intended joamey, whilst a struggle was going on within him 
as to whether he would acquaint bis mother and grandfather 
with the real state of his feelings and intentions ; but believing 
it would be a source of uneasiness to them, he finally resolved 
to say nothing of it, particularly as his silence had the sanction 
of Clements. 

The morning came, and he was punctual in his attendance at 
the office of the Twilight. At the moment he entered, Decimus 
was in consultation with the clerk as to the amount necessary 
to be given him to bear the expenses of his journey ; and from 
the few words he accidentally heard, he had reason to think that 
there was a wide difference of opinion between them on the 
subject. 

*^ Here is Mr. Norberry himself," said Decimus, turning round 
to Bob ; '^and I must say of him that he is an exceedingly 
prudent, economical young man, who has too high an opinion 
of his future prospects to lavish money foolishly ; give him the 
sum that I have mentioned, and I am sure he will be perfectly 
satisfied with it. The session will end in less than a month ; 
and even if the Irish questions be postponed to the last week 
or last day, as I suppose they will be, the time is short, and he 
will make it answer." 

** Very well," said the clerk, handing Bob some bank notes. 

** This sum," said he looking at the notes, ^* is by no means, 
adequate to the liquidation of my expenses, considering the style 
in which my present circumstances and future prospects would 
warrant me to live ; but we will not differ about trifles." 

** You are really a young man of sense and good morals : I 
predict that you will be most fortunate ; but what is it you say 
about your circumstances and prospects P" 

*• I am happy to tell you," replied Bob, *' that I got between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand pounds cash into my hand 
the other day, besides a small rental ; and that I have almost 
a certainty of being in possession of five or six thousand a-year 
in a very short time." 

Decimus looked at him with the greatest astonishment, and 
was for some minutes dumb with surprise ; then, taking him by 
the band, he exclaimed, " My dear fellow, allow me to congra- 
tulate you, and to tell you that you have got nothing but what 
you deserve." 

Bob grasped his hand warmly, although it was the first time 
that the cold, calculating Decimus ever gave him an opportunity 
of doing so before. 

^^ Did you know of this good fortune when I was speaking to 
yoa yesterday ?" 

" I did," said Bob. 
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*^ And you did not communicate it to me ! What an extraor- 
dinary young roan you are, to be sure ! Why, had I known how 
matters stood, I think I might have proposed the London trip 
without giving you any money going there : it is scarcely worth 
your notice to take it. Tou would, of course, go to see the 
great metropolis whether this occasion arose or not. As you 
do not go till to-morrow, you dine with me to-day." 

Bob bad by this time formed a tolerably accurate estimate of 
men's conduct, but as he never stopped to inquire about motives 
where an apparently kind act was offered to be done, he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and dined ¥rith Decimus that day, being 
the first time he ever had the honour. Some further hints were 
thrown out about his prosperous circumstances, and the little 
necessity that existed of his taking any money from the office 
towards his expenses ; but he pretended to not understand them, 
and being furnished with letters of recommendation to sundry 
Irish members, he started for London. 

The evening of his arrival there, he passed several times op 

and down before the mansion of Lord Strangeway, in 

Square, with the hope of catching a glimpse of Lady Mary, or 
his old friend Tom Purcell ; but although several servants in 
rich livery went in and out, Tom was not to be seen. He spent 
the whole of the following day in the same way and in the same 
place, but he never caught a glimpse of any one he knew. The 
next day he was equally unsuccessful, and it was only on the 
third day he delivered the letters of introduction he had to the 
Irish members. The first of these gentlemen whom he saw was 
Mr. Belmullet, the great Irish orator and fire-eater, and he 
learned from him that there was to be a great debate in the 
Lords that night upon the state of Ireland ; it was to be a regu- 
lar stand-up fight ; a trial of strength between the two great 
parties contending for place. Peers had left their sick beds to 
come to vote ; others who had been for years on the Continent, 
had come over to record their votes or express their opinions 
upon the great question as to the state of Ireland. Amongst 
the rest. Lord Strangeway, although dying, had come from 
Rome, and would go down to give his vote for the good of his 
country ! 

Bob felt emotions of a painful nature upon hearing the name, 
and endeavouring to conceal his feelings, asked, at what hour 
the house would sit. 

*^ This is a great occasion ; and the woolsack will be taken at 
six o'clock.*' 

I must be there in time," said Bob. 
Be at your post to-morrow night in the Commons," said 
Belmullet ; '*we will have a set-to there upon the fishery bill ; 
you know that a great number of my constituents are fishermen ; 
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I must come oot on the subject, and as I can now speak to you 
confidentially, I may tell you, that I have been upwards of a 
week collecting materials for my speech. I will have it ready 
to-morrow morning, and in pursuance of the request of your 
worthy friend Decimus, I will hand it to you ; it will I am sure 
cause a great sensation in Ireland, and will gratify my consti- 
tuents." 

It need hardly be stated, that Bob felt no interest whatever in 
the encomiums paid by Belmullet to his great fishery speech ; and 
that, whilst he detained him descanting upon its merits, and 
speculating on the sensation it would cause in Ireland, he 
could have heartily wished that himself and it were in the place 
where fishes are most usually found. He, however, bowed him- 
self away from the worthy member, whilst he wasstill expatiating 
on the speech ; and this circumstance created an unfavourable 
impression against him, which made his new friend resolve, that 
although he would make use of him, he would never exercise 
bis parliamentary influence to obtain any favcrur for him ; but he 
did not know that Bob was as independent in his circumstances 
and conduct, as some members are embarr&ssed in the one and 
trammelled in the other. 

Bob hurried to the entrance of the House of Lords, and as be 
forced bis way through the gaping crowds, and was pushed and 
jostled by footmen in rich liveries, and with gold-headed canes 
in their hands, crying out, make way for Lord Dash, Earl Crasb, 
and so on, he found himself beside Lord Strangeway's carriage, 
from which his friend Tom Purcell was handing his lordship, 
whilst two or three footmen were standing as body guards to 
keep canaille from coming in contact with nobility. Tom looked 
round, and forgetting time, place, and circumstances, exclaimed, 
" Holy Saint Patrick ! will miracles never cease ?" 

His lordship was attracted by this extraordinary ejaculation, 
and looking round to ascertain the cause. Bob had a full view of 
him, as he stood fronting him. His frame was worn, weak, and 
emaciated ; his cheek was pallid ; but there was a supernatural 
lustre in his eyes, which shone over his worn and wasted counte- 
nance like a light in a desert, well calculated to strike the 
beholder with awe. 

He paused for a moment when be beheld Bob, bis limbs tot- 
tered under him, and he would h&ve fallen, but that he was sup- 
ported by bis attendants. 

" Your lordship is ill," said Tom, " you ought to return 
home." 

•' Support me into the house," said his lordship ; " this is an 
occasion where my vote must be recorded, my country requires 
it." 

His lordship was accordingly led into the House of Lords, and 
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Bob waited till Tom was disengaged, and then such a salutation ! 
he pushed about as if he were a little boy, and seemed half 
frantic. ^' We are going to poor ould Ireland again," said he ; 
** but I little thought Td have the pleasure to meet you here !" 

^^ This is no place for explanations/* whispered Bob. ^* Just 
answer me two questions, and I will part you for the present — 
How is Lady Mary ? and when and where will I meet you 
again ?" 

*' Bad enough, but not yet married ; Fll be out all day on 
Saturday, and I'll meet you at the Blue Boar, in High Holbom. 
I found out by accident that the landlady of the place is a cousin 
of mine, and there we must meet." 

Bob slipped away through the crowd before the other atten- 
dants of Lord Strange way passed Tom, and went in search of 
the other members of parliament for whom he had letters of 
introduction from Decimus. They were all pleased to see him ; 
and each remarked what an advantage it would be to the Irish 
people in general, and bis constituents in particular, to have 
accurate reports of his speeches published in the Irish papers ; 
but there was one gentleman in particular, a Mr. Marsh, who 
spoke in the most enthusiastic manner about a drainage bill that 
he was to bring forward the next night, with regard to which 
he anticipated much opposition. 

** I have heard that the Irish fishery bill is to come on," 
said Bob. 

** It must give way to the drainage bill," said Marsh ; ^^ the 
piscatory BelmuUet told you about the fishery bill — that's his 
bobby; I don't think it will come on; but the other will, posi- 
tively." 

*' I suppose you will speak on the subject?" inquired Bob. 

** Speak ! to be sure I'll speak." 

** Perhaps you would have the kindness to give me your 
speech," said Bob. 

'* With pleasure," said Marsh ; ''call on me to-morrow before 
I go to the house: but the matter is to be perfectly secret/' 

'' Of course," said Bob, and he bid him good bye. 

On the following day he was duly supplied with the speeches 
of BelmuUet and Marsh; and having got a hint from Decimus 
before he left Dublin, that it might be desirable to send off the 
furnished speeches of celebrated speakers by the mail of the 
evening on which they would speak, he enclosed the speeches in 
a letter to the editor of the Twilight^ which he put in the post 
office before he went to the House. 

There was a large attendance of members that night, and a 
warm discussion upon free trade ; and he was astonished to find 
that the great majority were in favour of dear food, and all sorts 
of restriction calculated to lessen employment, although he daily 
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read in the papers of subscriptions to keep thousands of paupers 
from dying or famine in the streets, and of tens of thousands 
of honest and skilful artizans and labourers, willing to work, 
but who could not get it. The same thoughts that crossed his 
mind in the Dublin police office presented themselves to him, 
and he believed that the condition of the great bulk of mankind 
will never be bettered until old institutions shall be swept away, 
the whole framework of society remodelled, and the will of the 
pillions set free ! 

He watched with great anxiety for the rising of his friends 
Belmullet and Marsh. He saw that both had several times made 
ineffectual efforts to catch the speaker's eye, or even to speak 
without catching it, but whenever they did, he heard a mur- 
mur run among the English members on the benches beneath 

the gallery where he was, of a " those Irish questions, are 

we to be for ever bored with them ?" Some were seized with 
violent fits of coughing, and others rose and ran across the house 
or walked out and came back again ; so that the Irish members 
were unable to obtain a hearing. 

Belmullet was so exasperated that he ran out of the house 
after an honourable member, who was seized with a loud fit of 
coughing, when he stood up to speak, and demanded an apo- 
logy or a ^* meeting," the former was readily conceded, suid this 
was the only incident worthy of notice that Bob had to report 
during the night. 

The speeches transmitted to Dublin appeared as a matter of 
course in the Twilight^ headed with athletic type, '^ From our 
own parliamentary reporter." The constituents of the honour- 
able members saw them, and were well pleased with the conduct 
of their representatives, and the splendid reception they got in 
the house, for almost every second sentence was followed by 
** loud cheers" and *' great applause," and it might be truly said, 
that if those speeches were not spoken they ought to have been 
spoken, and that it was not the fault ef the honourable members 
that they were not. 
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CHAPTER XXV . 

BOB MEETS TOM PUBCELL AT THE '^BLUE BOAB" IN HIGH 
HOLBOBN — PLANS FOB FUTURE OPERATIONS — A QBEAT 
CBISIS ARRIVES. 

There is no coantry in the world where the people attach such 
fantastic colours to things as in England ; one would think, upon 
viewing the sign-boards over public houses and taverns, tnat 
the country produced a species of animated nature different 
from all other portions of the globe, for you will frequently see 
a " Green Man," a " White Lion," a *' Red Dragon," and a 
** Blue Boar." When passing the ** George and Blue Boar," in 
High Holborn one day, Tom Purcell thought that an animal 
of this character and colour was to be seen within ; and having 
stepped in to inquire, he was agreeably disappointed to find that 
instead of such a curiosity, the landlady, Mrs. Peters, was a 
Kerry woman, whose father had been an acquaintance of his in 
early life. It is unnecessary to say that Tom, during his stay in 
London, patronised the '* Blue Boar," and here it was that he 
appointed to meet Bob, who was there at nine o'clock in the 
morning. He waited more than three hours, when at length Tom 
arrived almost breathless, and evidently the bearer of important 
intelligence. 

*' What is the matter with you to-day P" said Mrs. Peters, 
as Tom entered. 

*^ Is there a young gentleman waiting for me ?'* inquired Tom, 
without answering the question. 

" Yes, from an early hour this morning," replied Mrs. Peters, 
*' and he is most anxious to see you ; step up stairs." 

'* Not more so than I am to see him," said Tom, as he hur- 
ried on. 

" Why, Mr. Purcell, what in the world is the matter with you 
this morning ?" again inquired the honest landlady. 

^* I am come to bid farewell to Lunnen, and to see the young 
gentleman you often heard me speak about, as having saved my 
^life, my lord's life, and all our lives ; he's a rale Irish boy, one 
of ourselves ; just come up for one minute, till I introduce you 
to him, and then leave the room ; I have something to say to 
him in private." 

Mrs. Peters had accordingly the honour of an introduction 
to Bob, ** solely on the ground," as Tom said, ** that they were 
all three Irish, and knew what it was to be good natured." 

d2 
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The lady withdrew as soon.as the ceremony of introdaction 
was ended. 

" I have been all day waiting for you in the greatest anxiety," 
said Bob, as Mrs. Peters left the room. 

" Faith, an' it's well for yoo," said Tom, " that you saw a 
sight of me to-day ; we leave Lunnen this eveniu', and it was 
only by sayin' that I wanted to take up some money I lent, that 
I got out at all.'* 

'* For the sake of Heaven," said Bob ; " and tell me speedily 
how is Lady Mafy ; and tell me the whole that has befallen 
her since I saw her at Brussels. Tell me everything, and tell it 
to me quickly ; I am unable to bear this state of suspense any 
longer." 

" Why, I'm in a greater hurry myself nor you are,'* said Tom ; 
*' and I'd have a good deal of my story told now if you had said 
nothing." 

" Go on," said Bob ; " I won't say another word till I hear 
you out." 

Tom then proceeded as follows : " It would fill a book three 
times as big as the great Irish prayer-book, with the lives of all 
the saints in it, that my father had long ago, to tell you all that 
happened to us since we left ould Ireland three or four year ago, 
all on your account — you know that much yourself." 

" Go on from the Brussels aflFair,"said Bob impatiently ; " tell 
me what has happened since." 

"That is the very place I was goin' to begin at," said Tom, 
" if you had left me alone. Well, you remimber— but sure 'twas 
hard for you to remimber anything, an' the way you wor in ; but 
you remimber seein' Lady Mary, and sure enough she remim- 
bers you : long an' long afore that, preparations wor often made 
for her marriage, but upon one pretext or other she put the matter 
off: she was always sick, or something ailed her that prevented ii 
going on. At last I believe it was to take place, and the great 
lord that was to be her husband came to travel with us, until we 
reached by accident that horrid place where we had all to take 
shelter in the cellar for four days. You know better nor I do 
what occurred there, and I need say no more to you about it. 
You saved our lives, particularly that of her intended husband, 
who, I hard since, was the friend of the Dutch king. We all 
left the cellar whin we hard that the fightin' was over, and God 
knows it was with a bleedin' heart I was forced to lave the city 
without knowin' what happened to you, for when I went down 
in half an hour after I first left the cellar, I found you wor car- 
ried away, I did not know whether dead or alive. But when we 
all got up safe to the clear daylight, and into a room in the hotel, 
where almost everything was smashed into atoms wUh cannon 
balls and grape shot, Lady Mary fell down on her knees^ and 
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vowed before God and the world that it was useless to ask her to 
marry at that time, or until she heard the fate of him to whom 
they all owed their lives. We were all afraid that she was losin' 
her raison ; and his lordship seein' that the marriage was all at 
an end, we doubled back into France, having parted with her 
intended husband, who said very fairly that he would never accept 
a hand where the heart could not go along with it. • Well, to be 
shure, his lordship grew sick, sad, and sorry, and I never in my 
life had such a time of it to sthrive to keep him in humour ; we 
hardly ever rested three days in one place, but kept rowlin' away 
all over the world among all sorts of people. Poor Lady Mary 
was all the time almost dyin', and often she asked me did I ever 
hear what happened you, or if you recovered, until one day — I 
believe it was three or four months after the business in Brussels, 
we were in a town down in the south of France, goin' on to Italy, 
when a villainous French policeman came into the hotel where we 
were, and tould one of our French servant*, who then tould me, 
that a spy was travellin' after Lord Strangeway, watching every 
place he went to. I hard where the fellow was in the town, and 
went out and found him, when to my great surprise, I found he 
was sent by you to watch where we were going, and to bring you 
back all the news about Lady Mary. The fellow could speak 
English well, and, what was more, be knew Irish. You maybe 
shure I was overjoyed to meet him, and thrated him to the best 
the house could afford. I then ran and tould Lady Mary, who 
sat down and wrote a letther to you, which I brought and gave 
into his hand. But the French policeman went and tould his 
lordship that such a person was in town, and he sent immediately 
to look for him, and it was always suspected that he gave him a 
great bribe to betray you, and that he gave up to his lordship the 
letter that Lady Mary had written ; for he went away without ' 
seein' me again,althougb I had appointed to meet him at a public 
house the next night." 

*• Good Heaven !" ejaculated Bob, " what a world of deceit is 
this ! What a villain that was ! Proceed, Purcell, proceed : you 
are telling the story well ; it is to me at least deeply interesting." 

"Well," continued Tom, " it seemed to give her ladyship 
great comfort to know that you were alive and perfectly reco- 
vered ; but she was grieved, and grew sick again/when she had 
reason to believe that the villain you sent after us betrayed you. 
We kept goin' about this way, an' shure I thought I'd never 
see ould Ireland again. At last his lordship got a letter from 
Lord George, who was away on his travels, God knows where, 
savin' that he fell in love with a Spanish lady — a real Roman — 
that he was married to her, and askin' his father's blessin' and 
forgiveness. Well, to be sure, if bis lordship was bad before, 
he was ten times worse after it. I was obliged to sleep in 
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the room with him to watch him, for heased to rise in the night 
and walk about, cryin' out every minute that his heart was on 
fire, and that his blood was bumin' in his veins. Oh ! Mastber 
Norberry, dear, it would terrify you, and move the heart of a 
stone, to look at him ; his eyes used to shine as if they were balls 
of fire ; and sometimes when he attempted to speak, the words 
stuck in hi» throat, and I used to have to put him into bed, and 
wet his lips with something. Often and often I heard him say 
that the widow's curse fell upon him ; and afther all, Mastber 
Norberry, he has the kind heart ; what a pity that he has been 
always takin' his own way so much !" 

Bob was moved at this recital, and requested Tom to proceed. 

" After some time,*' continued Tom, " he began to recover a 
little, and I often heard him say that he would never forgive or 
know his son again, and that he would cut him oS from every 
thing he could. We soon after left where we were in Italy, and 
came to France, where we left Lady Mary with the family of 
Lord , and came to Lunnen, as, I believe, to make arrange- 
ments for cuttin' Lord George out of as much property as he 
could, but I believe somethin' prevented him from doin* what 
he intended. We were there only a week or two, when who in 
the world should knock at the door one day but Ownein Duoh^ 
the widow's son." 

" I know all about that," said Bob, impatiently ; " pass on 
to the other part of the story." 

" Why, there is little more to be said about it," continued 
Tom. " You know how his lordship went over to Ireland, and 
he half dead, to save poor Ownein' s life ; and shure I never got 
such a surprise in my life as to see you in the coort-house that 
day. We went back to Lunnen as fast as we could, and when 

we arrived there, his lordship got a letter from Lord , with 

whom Lady Mary was, saying that she was almost dead, and that 
she was ordered by all the doctors to go back to her native air. 
Well, his lordship would hot take any one's word, and back we 
went to France ; and although she was bad enough, still she 
was not as bad as she said, but she actually became worse, and 
more in need of the native air, when I told her I saw you in the 
coort-house, and all about you. Very soon after his lordship got 
word about the great business that went on in the House of 
Lords the other night, and being ashamed to not take the advice 
of the docthors, we packed up, and set out for Lunnen on our 
way to ould Ireland, and to be shure my heart jumped at the 
thought. We were only a few days here when his lordship 
saw you as he was going into the House of Lords. The very 
sight of you made him almost as bad as when he heard that Lord 
George married a Roman in Spain. We would have started for 
Ireland the next day, if it was only to be a couple of days' 
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journey away from you, but that his lordship was not able to 
travel. We go to-day, and I need hardly face back to his lord- 
ship afler stayin' out so long." 

" But did you tell Lady Mary that you saw me the other 
evening ? I thought you were coming to that." 

" I did," said Tom ; " and here I am at it just now." 

" And what did she say ?" inquired Bob, with great earnest- 
ness. 

"Let her speak for herself," said Tom, pulling a letter from 
his pocket, and handing it to Bob ; " there's what she says ; I 
knew if I gave it to you at first, that you would never listen to 
my story ; I know, too, that you will soon be my master instead 
of bis lordship ; I think he has but little time to live.*' 

The epistle from Lady Mary declared her undying affection 
for Bob, her willingness to fly with her deliverer, if opportunity 
offered, to any part of the globe, and that death was a thou- 
sand times preferable to the pain and anguish she had suffered 
for upwards of three years." 

" What is to be done ?" inquired Bob, as he read the letter 
over again ; " where, how, or when could I meet Lady Mary?" 
and as he put these interrogatories to Tom, he seemed half deli- 
rious with joy. 

" You must calm yourself down a little," said Tom ; " the 
thing cannot be done here — it is impossible ; we start for Ireland 
to-day, and then go directly to Castle Wilder. You must 
follow in disguise, and when you arrive there, arrangements can 
be easily made for an elopement." 

Bob wrote a hasty reply, in which all the ardour of his soul 
was poured out. He added, that he had by accident visited 
Castle Wilder a short time previously ; that hd knew the way 
to the obelisk, which he thought would suit very well as the 
point of departure, in case he could perfect his arrangements 
for their intended flight. 

Tom promised eternal fidelity to him, and having taken a 
kindly farewell of the landlady of the Blue Boar, and promised 
to distribute a bundle of cards of her establishment, with which 
she favoured him, he returned to his master's mansion, and found 
the carriages at the door ready to set out on their journey, and 
Lord Strangeway impatiently waiting his return. Ashe passed 
to his lordship's apartments, he found an opportunity to slip 
Bob's letter to Lady Mary, who was anxiously waiting in a con- 
venient place to receive it. 

In a few minutes afterwards, his lordship and suite were rolled 
out of London, and on the direct road to Ireland. 

It is unnecessary to say that Bob felt this moment to be a 
great crisis in his life, and that unless his future plans were in 
the highest degree judicious in their conception, and fortunate in 
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tlieir execation, he would bring sorrow and pain to her who was 
dearer to bim than life, and expose himself to the fate of a felon, 
for having dared to carry off the daughter of a peer of the realm. 
There was, however, little time for reflection, and perhaps it 
was so much the better, for it most generally happens that 
remarkable actions in men's lives, which arise from the genuine 
and spontaneous impulses of the heart, are much more fortunate 
than those which are the result of long deliberation and well- 
matured plans. 

The first step was to proceed directly to Ireland, and make 
arrangements for his intended flight with Lady Mary, at the 
moment when her father thought be was in London. 

The business of parliament came to a close much sooner than 
was expected, and both houses were to be prorogued that night, 
so that his mission from the Twilight to London had been ful- 
filled as far as he was concerned ; so he sat down and wrote a 
letter to his friend Decimus, stating that he would not return 
any more to the press, and thanking bim for any kindness which 
he had shown him in the course of their connection; for, not- 
withstanding the cold selfishness and vanity of Decimus, he was, 
in other respects, the best specimen of an honest citizen that 
Bob had met with during his connection with the press. 

He left London that very night, and arrived in Dublin before 
Lord Strange way, where he remained concealed until his lord- 
ship and suite passed through to Castle Wilder. In the mean- 
time he wrote a long letter to his mother, which was to be for- 
warded to her in case his enterprize should be successful. In 
this epistle he gave a full detail of the state of his feelings from 
the first time he saw Lady Mary, and prayed for her maternal 
blessing. 

He watched the movements of Lord Strangeway, and took 
his measures accordingly. On the night of the day that his 
lordship arrived at Castle Wilder, Bob, closely disguised, found 
himself in the adjoining village, where he and Clements had, 
during their short visit, made themselves such favourites with 
the people. He met his friend Casserly, who had shown him 
the way to the obelisk, and entrusted him with a letter to Tom 
Purcell, announcing his arrival, and praying that he might meet 
him at some place in the vicinity of the castle on the following 
night. 

Tom did meet him accordingly, and was the bearer of infor- 
mation which led him to believe that he had much more to con- 
tend with in the accomplishment of his purpose than he antici- 
pated. Lady Mary was closely watched ; and although carriage 
airing had been recommended, his lordship gave commands to 
bis daughter's attendants the very night he arrived, that in case 
■he ordered the carriage the following day , or at any other time, 
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it should not leave the great park. She heard the mandate 
issued, and the restraint thus imposed only made her heart beat 
more ardently for freedom, and she resolved to leave no stra- 
tagem untried to effect it 

" Take this letter to her," said Bob ; " it will point out what 
appears to me to be the best means of carrying out our wishes. 
She can come from her chamber to the obelisk just in the dusk 
of the evening, and I will have my arrangements made to take 
her off.*' 

" Ah, then, Lord be praised," said Tom ; "what will become 
of me,MastherNorberry ? Pd just be hanged as high as Ramsey, 
if it was thought that I had any hand in this business ; and as 
for yourself, I need not say what would happen you, if you were 
caught. There never was such a business in the counthry as it 
would be, since ould Webster shot Ledwitch for attemptin' to 
take away Lady Newcommen. I remimber it as well as I do 
yesterday. A fine handsome fellow he was ; but not as well 
learned as you are." 

" Purcell, this is no time for such stories. If I were to die 
a thousand deaths, I will make the attempt ; so say not another 
word calculated to dishearten me.*' 

" Faith," said Tom, " I have no notion to put you off the 
thing at all ; but what will I do ? That's the question. There 
are two things to think of: if I was to go away along with you, 
it would be a disgrace to my name to have it said that I assisted 
in taking away the daughter of my lord, that I have lived with 
for near thirty years. He has already a broken heart, and the 
very life would grieve out of him in two days, to think that 
Tom Purcell was so treacherous to him. Then, again, if it was 
found out that I had anything to do with the thing privately, 
I'd be hanged as round as a ball ; for although my lord is kind 
to all who take his advice, or are thrue to him, he has no mercy 
on any one who goes against his wishes." 

Bob left it to Tom's own discretion to take what course he 
thought most prudent, and he decided upon remaining with his 
master, and of course in apparent ignorance of his daughter's 
flight. 

Tom saw Bob again the following night, and brought him a 
letter from Lady Mary, who appointed the next evening for her 
elopement. 

Bob dispatched Casserly to procure a chaise and post horses 
along the road to Dublin. 

Casserly informed some of his friends that night of the in« 
tended runaway, with a view that if any pursuit took place, they 
would assist the fugitives to escape. 

Everything was ready at the appointed hour. A chaise and 
four horses, under the superintendence of Casserly, were stationed 
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at a road-side public house, about a mile from the village ; and a 
jaunting-car was waiting at the small gate opposite the obelisk, 
^near which Bob, with a palpitating heart, lay in ambush. He 
was not long in his concealment when he saw two female figures 
glide along the serpentine walks that lead from the castle. It 
was Lady Mary and her attendant ! Though the time be criti- 
cal, the moments precious, and eur position perilous, such is 
the overwhelming power of love, that it makes us forget alike 
danger and difSculty, -and think of nothing but worshipping 
at the idol of the heart, whether it be surrounded by flowers or 
thorns. 

The lovers would have wasted some moments in mutual pro- 
testations of fidelity, and expressions of delight at having met 
after their long separation, but that the female attendant re- 
minded them of their danger. They then hurried on, and in a 
few minutes were seated on the jarvey which conveyed them to 
the carriage that was in waiting, and within one hour from the 
time that Lady Mary left the castle they were several miles on 
their way from it. 

It was some four or five hours after her departure when the 
lady under whose care she was specially placed by her father, 
went to her chamber, and found she was gone. His lordship was 
the first who received tidings of what had occurred, and seeming 
to gain supernatural strength, he arose from his bed, summoned 
Tom Purcell and all his domestics, and with an air of frenzy 
swore the most awful oaths that if he found any of his people, 
or those in the neighbourhood, was concerned in the abduction 
of his daughter, the most direful vengeance would overtake 
them. Heaven and earth combined could not save them from 
his wrath. His manner was terrific ; and Tom Purcell, who was 
the only person that had any control over him during his late 
paroxysms of anguish and despair, was, most probably from a 
consciousness of his own guilt, afraid to approach him, until, 
like the wave exhausted by its fury when it breaks against the 
rock, he sank almost insensible. He, however, soon rallied 
again, and gave orders for instant pursuit. 

Men mounted on fleet horses were dispatched in all directions, 
but when they came to seek for relays in the neighbouring towns, 
they could find none ; for it was a part of the arrangement made 
by Bob to have all the post horses hired and sent ofl^ to various 
places, where they were to wait until wanted. It was, there- 
fore, daylight the next morning before any effective step could 
be taken. The authorities were then apprised of what had oc- 
curred, and magistrates, police-officers, and constables were 
out in all directions. 

It was found, upon inquiry in the neighbouring village, that 
Casserly, and some two or three other young men, were absent. 
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Informations were sworn against them for being concerned in 
the abduction, warrants forthwith issued, and large rewards 
offered for their apprehension and conviction. It was also 
ascertained that Bob had been in disguise in the neighbourhood 
for some days, and the poor people to whose house he was traced 
were all arrested and sent to prison, as accessaries to the felony, 
and a reward of two thousand pounds was offered for his own 
apprehension. 

It appeared, too, upon further inquiry, that a carriage con- 
taining a lady and gentleman had travelled towards Dublin, and 
another with similiar occupants had gone northward ; so that 
pursuit was rendered difficult. 

As soon as post horses could be procured, his lordship, not- 
withstanding the dangerous state of his health, and all the 
entreaties of a neighbouring nobleman and many of the gentry, 
who came to offer him consolation as soon as they heard of his 
bereavement, set out in pursuit of his daughter. 

He said he could not bear existence in his own country, after 
what had befallen him. He felt that a stain was cast upon the 
order to which he belonged, and he would not live amongst 
them. It was bad enough that his son had married the daughter 
of a grandee of Spain, who differed from him in religion ; but 
to think of his daughter, the remaining hope of his house, hav- 
ing been carried off by a plebeian, was insupportable. His wish 
was, that the villain should be found, and suffer the most igno- 
minious publicdeatb, as a warning to others, who, either through 
vanity or cupidity, could be instigated to such a crime. It was 
due to the order to which he belonged to make such an example, 
and if he died in pursuit of the villain, it was no greater sacrifice 
than he ought to make. 

Lady Mary should, if found, be shut up in a prison for life, 
there to expiate her crime. For, as to a marriage between the 
daughter of the noble house of Strangeway and a plebeian, death, 
dishonour, anything were preferable. He believed, howev#, 
that she must have been carried off by force, for it was impos- 
sible that one of her blood could be a willing party to her own 
degradation and dishonour. 

After reasoning thus with his friends, who came to offer him 
consolation the morning after the elopement. Lord Strangeway 
was assisted to his carriage, and, attended by some friends and a 
numerous suite of domestics, he set out in pursuit of his daugh- 
ter, and with the intention of quitting Ireland for ever. 

Tom Purcell assumed that noble virtue, hypocrisy, with a 

f)ower and a pathos worthy of a great actor. He was inconso- 
able at the misfortune that had occurred, and heaped many a 
malediction upon the head of the author of it ; although he would 
now and then venture to say they all owed their lives to him. 
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and that it was a great pity he was not a lord» and consequently 
a fit match for her ladyship. 

At other times, when in anticipation of Bob's capture, he 
would venture to suggest that '* it would not be worth the while 
of a great lord to get such a fellow hanged, although, to be 
shure, he richly deserved it. And as to Lady Mary, he was of 
opinion it might be better to let her and him live in some furrin 
country, where no one would know them, and where the dis- 
grace brought upon his lordship would never be heard of. It 
was a great pity that he was not the son of a lord ; but no doubt 
the likes of him ought to be taught manners, and he often won- 
dered how it was that he could dare to think of a great lady, 
but, above all, of his lordship's daughter. Well, to be shure, 
but it was surprising !'• 

Thus would Tom, as opportunity suited, continue- to play 
alternately upon the vanity and kind-heartedness of his master. 

The pursuit was hot and eager. Persons were dispatched in 
all directions. Some went to Dublin, some to the north, and 
others to England and Scotland. 

His lordship took the road to Dublin, where all trace of the 
parties who travelled that way was entirely lost. 

However, nothing that money could accomplish was left un- 
done to arrest the fugitives, but all search was unavailing ; and 
their destination, place of concealment, or fate, remained a 
mystery, till cleared up in the annexed letter, written by Bob 
himself, which is given by way of postscript. 

It may be stated, that on the morning after the flight from 
Castle Wilder, the manuscript and note-book from which the 
whole of these extraordinary memoirs and sketches have been 
extracted, were delivered in a sealed package to the editor of 
this work, with a note from Bob, requesting that their publica- 
tion would be undertaken in Dublin, if an Irish publisher could 
be found. 

*The manuscript conBded to the editor's care contained a vast 
quantity of matter beyond what, in his judgment, he thought 
right to publish for the present ; but he trusts he has given such 
portions of it as will present the reader with an accurate account 
of the ancestors of the hero and of himself, as far as he has yet 
gone in his eventful career, and that in doing so, he has drawn 
a true picture of the state of society, and administration of the 
law in Ireland fifty or sixty years ago as well as at the present 
day. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

TO THE EDITOB OF BOB NORBEBBT. 

Brussels^ June — , 18 — . 

My DEAB FRIEND — Many thanks to you for having under- 
taken the publication of my family memoirs and extracts from 
my note-book. I wish that you should omit many of the per- 
sonal sketches and anecdotes, which will answer better for pub- 
lication in detached parts, and confine yourself to my family 
history, and those portions of my sketches, which will most 
forcibly illustrate the administration of the law, both in past 
and present times. 

It now remains for me to furnish you with the sequel, which 
my notebook could not supply. 

I do not intend to detail here all the adventures that befell 
me since the eventful night on which I bore away from her pa- 
ternal roof the idol of my affections. 

1 have wandered through many lands, and met with events 
of a more startling character than those already about to be 
submitted to the world by you ; and if I can, from memory and 
the memoranda taken during my wanderings, put the leading 
facts together, I will transmit them to you for revision and pub- 
lication. So much as regards you and me, or your present and 
intended work. And now for something to satisfy personages 
of much more importance, and those upon whom the fond hopes 
of all publishers and authors rest — namely, readers. 

You may, then, inform your kind readers, and still kinder pur- 
chasers, that on the memorable night on which Lady Mary ac- 
companied me fromCastleWilder, we travelled northward with the 
greatest rapidity; all ourarrangements were so well made that one 
instant's delay was not given us, and within ten hours from our 
starting, we left that lordly mansion one hundred EInglish miles 
behind us. On arriving at Donaghadee, near Belfast, we were 
just in time for the Scotch packet, and on reaching Portpatrick 
Lady Mary and her attendant clothed themselves in a dress pre- 
pared for the occasion, and so completely was she disguised, that 
her father would not have known her if he met her. 

I procured a young man and his wife, who had been strangers 
in that town, and having attired them in the dress which we wore 
when leaving Castle Wilder, I started them off in a chaise 
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towards Gretna Green, whilst we crossed the country to Hull, 
where we embarked directly for Antwerp, and from thence to 
Brussels, where, through the high interest I had there with the 
government, we were married at the house of my friend Mrs. 

L with the sanction of the authorities^ and on the day the 

ceremony was performed, my wife and I wrote a joint letter to 
Mr. Clements, requesting he would communicate the tidings to 
Lord Strange way. He refused to do so, but in reply sent Lady 
Mary a banker's draft for a thousand guineas, being the amount 
of interest due on the portion of her fortune of which he was 
guardian, and which bad accumulated during Lord Strange- 
way's absence abroad. 

We were pursued with an ardour hardly ever equalled. I 
sa^ the reward for my apprehension published in all the English 
and many of the foreign papers, and I was amused at reading an 
account of the capture of the young man and his wife Whom I 
sent to Gretna Green, and their being brought to Ireland before 
the mistake was . discovered. I knew that our place of retreat 
could not long remain secret, and I was given to understand 
that the Belgian authorities could not prevent my arrest, by a 
warrant signed by the British embassy here ; so we put on our 
disguise, and travelled through Holland, Prussia, Poland, and 
various other countries. The persons in pursuit of us often tra- 
velled with us in the same carriage, but so effectual was our 
disguise that we evaded their- vigilance. Believe me that our 
adventures in foreign lands will form an amusing and withal an 
instructive volume. 

Lord Strangeway ascertained, after a search of some weeks, 
that we made this city our destination in the first instance, and 
thither be repaired, notwithstanding the shattered state of his 
constitution and the anguish of his mind. When he arrived he 
found that we were gone ; he was able to proceed no further, 
and sank under a complication of maladies bodily and mental. 

An account of the dangerous state of bis health and his ap- 

Eroaching dissolution, reached Lord George, who hurried to his 
edside with a view to be reconciled to him in death. He found 
him more calm and resigned than he could possibly anticipate. 
The meeting was affecting in the extreme ; the old man stretched 
out his hand, and said he had been long contending to sustain 
the honour of his order and his race, but that fate had conquered 
him, and he should submit. 

Lord George had his wife in the adjoining room ; he led her 
to the bedside of his father, and told him to look upon her, and 
then blame him if he could. The reconciliation with his son was 
perfect, and there wanted nothing but a reconciliation with his 
daughter to soothe his last moments. 

The prospect of death obliterates resentment in every heart. 
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unless it be totally depraved and alien to Ood ; and here, whilst 
I shed a tear to thy memory, Lord Strangeway,]et me proclaim 
to the world, that, much as thy name and thy fame have been 
tarnished as apolitical exterminator, a more generous spirit could 
not exist amongst the sons of men, or a heart naturally more 
noble never beat in human breast I But such high and ennobling 
qualities are worse than useless when allied to a corrupt and de- 
praved aristocracy, who make the laws to sustain their false 
honour and false position, and who regard the people as mere 
serfs, bom to minister to all their wishes and desires. But a 
great moral revolution must soon take place ; the time comes 
quickly when intellect, the omnipotent power of the mind, shall 
be alone counted true nobility, the class to which Lord 
Strangeway belonged shall be swept, and then we shall never 
witness the high qualities of head and heart which he possessed, 
applied to the purposes of persecution and extermination of the 
most cruel and emaciating character. 

Lord George sent for us ; we were in Potsdam when his letter 
reached us ; we hurried to this city, and were in time to receive 
the forgiveness and benediction of Lord Strangeway. Peace 
to his ashes ! 

We met Mr. Clements here, whose kind heart and Christian 
spirit received true consolation at the reconciliation that he wit- 
nessed. The young lord accompanied the remains of his father 
to the family vault in Ireland, and immediately after the funeral 
obsequies were ended, he proceeded to view the large estates of 
which he found himself the owner. His first acts were to dismiss 
Curlew, the agent of his father, and collect such of the tenants 
of Ballintrasna as were living, and restore to them their former 
holdings. Enlightened by education, travel, and intercourse with 
the world, and casting off all the trammels of aristocracy and 
high life, he is a specimen of true nobility, and reigns the beloved 
lord of Castle Wilder, surrounded by a grateful and happy 
tenantry, whose affections are divided alike between himself and 
the " furrin lady," as the poor people call Lady Strangeway, 
Casserly, through my recommendation, is now his chief man of 
business; and I need hardly say, that when the old lord died, 
Tom Purcell transferred his services to me. My revered mother 
and venerable grandfather are well ; they are still inhabitants of 
the cottage, which they would not exchange for a palace, and 
there is nothing wanted to complete the measure of their earthly 
happiness but my residence near them, which gratification they 
will soon enjoy. Clements is still their neighbour, and he and 
his family spend much of their time with them. 

I have recently had a letter from Mr. Fisher, stating that the 
Norberry suit was finally terminated, and in my favour. 

There were many reminiscences connected with Belgium, and 
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with this city in particular, sufficient to have induced me to make 
it my residence for some time, and should I write anything of 
my wanderings abroad, I will not fail to draw attention to this 
highly interesting and prosperous country, which has within the 
last few years risen from the condition of a miserable province to 
that of a great nation, capable of bringing one hundred thousand 
fighting men into the field in defence of her own rights, or in (he 
cause of universal liberty, and thereby changing the whole aspect 
of European politics and power since the last war. 

Should the blow for liberty be struck in France at the death 
of Louis Philippe, and that the despots of the north combine to 
avert the consequences of it, Belgium will be found a strong 
barrier in the way : and instead of being neutral ground, upon 
which tens of thousands may be slain for no other purpose but 
to weigh down Europe with one mammoth more, or keep despots 
on their thrones, she will take an active part in the struggle, and 
be found ranged on the side of freedom. The revolution that 
has taken place here must, at no distant day, change the des- 
tinies of Europe— of the world — and lead to the establishment 
of liberal institutions in those countries that are now rnled by 
the iron hand of despotism. 

I am, therefore, attached to Belgium, as much from the high 
hopes and anticipations \shich I entertain of the glorious part 
she shall soon take in the struggle for European freedom, as 
from the pleasing reminiscences that the extraordinary events 
connected with her, in which I was a prominent actor, are cal- 
culated to recall to my mind. 

However, ties still dearer must soon bring me amongst the 
Irish people, who, for physical capabilities, moral worth, and 
religious fidelity, stand unrivalled amongst the nations of the 
world. 

This is, too, a fine country and a fine people. I shall part 
from them with regret, and ever think of them with afiection. 

I need hardly state, that the Hotel De Belle Vue, and the me- 
morable cellar, where Lady Mary and her father, with the other 
English families, were concealed for four days, and where that 
romantic meeting took place which has, beyond all doubt, led to 
my union with the adored being who is now my wife, forms a 
point of considerable attraction to us. In our drives and walks 
we either visit it or pass it by ; and as we talk over the past, we 
are lost in astonishment at the mysterious ways of Providence. 

There is now an estaminety kept by an Irishman, just ad- 
joining the passage where I was lying wounded when I heard 
Tom Purceirs voice in the cellar, and here Tom spends much of 
his time, in commemoration, as he says, of that memorable day ; 
although it is suspected that the excellent Moselle and sparkling 
Hollands, which are to^be found in Mr. Barry's st<^res, form a 
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chief portion of the attraction that draws him hither. He at- 
tributes the fortunate results that have followed, partly to his 
own sagacity and his prayers, and partly to what he calls the 
luck of things : for it is a maxim with him that luck is every 
thing, and that whatever a man is bom for he must go through 
it ; but he alleges that he always knew (he does not state by 
what process of divination he arrived at such a conclusion) that 
I was bom for good luck. 

He is, poor fellow, of a most generous disposition, and like 
too many of his countrymen, who, though they are most anxious 
to obtain money, take little care of it. It was always matter of 
astonishment the extraordinary influence he had over the late 
Lord Strangeway ; for there is no doubt he influenced him in 
some of the most remarkable instancesofhisgenerosity. When- 
ever he speaks of his lordship, he adds: " Ah ! he had a tindher 
heart, and it was a great pity that he was spiled by beiu' a 
lord." 

Tom's reasoning is just: had Lord Strangeway moved in a 
less elevated sphere — bad he been uncontaminated by the vices 
of the oligarchy, he would have been eminently calculated to 
serve his country and his fellow-men. 

His memory had been sullied, and his life rendered miserable 
amidst all the enjoyments this world could bestow, by his per- 
petual endeavours to sustain the honour and the influence of an 
order which is fast sinking into degeneracy and contempt. 
The haughtiness of his demeanour when he came in contact with 
the most respectable of the democracy, the occasional violence 
of his temper when thwarted by his dependants, and the ruthless 
career of extermination which he pursued, all for the one darling 
object of sustaining the dignity and power of the aristocracy, 
must leave a blot upon his name, and ought to serve as a warning 
to the others of his order. 

He has been no ideal character ; there has been no stretch of 
imagination connected with his extraordinary history and un- 
happy existence ; and there is no doubt, that whilst most of those 
who fill a station as high as he did, possess all his vices, few of 
his virtues appertain to them. He had a heart generous and 
noble by nature, and although its best impulses were controlled 
by a false education and bad example, they were never totally 
obliterated. 

I may here add, that in all probability some high legal 
functionaries and others may take it into their heads, when 
they see Bob Norberry, that they are reflected on its pages. I 
can only say, that there never was a picture drawn, no matter 
how highly coloured, that an original could not be found for it 
in real life ; at the same time, I can with perfect truth assert, 
that in causing my family history and extracts from my note- 
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book to be published, nothing was farther from my intention 
than to wound the feelings of any human being, or cast a re- 
proach on the memory of the dead; for, although the incidents 
are from real life, such a veil has been drawn over the names 
and characters of the actors in the drama, that it would be im- 
possible they could be recognised, unless they themselves chose 
to remove it. 

When the inimitable Dickens published his Nickleby, there 
was hardly a schoolmaster in all Yorkshire who did not fancy 
himself the real Squeers; and most probably some members of 
the legal profession, and others, who know that they deserve 
censure, will fancy that they see their portraits drawn by Bob 
Norberry; but, even if they should, it would be wise on their 
parts not to draw attention to themselves: let them read the 
book, ponder on its contents, and observe a judicious silence. 

However, if any one or more persons should insist tliat he, 
or they, or any of his or their friends, living or dead, have been 
too harshly dealt with, or held up to unmerited odium, inform 
me of the fact, aniiii shall hasten at once to Ireland to answer 
in propria persoma for all that I have written, and to assure 
them, one and all, that if I did not hope to extend the circle of 
my friends, instead of making a single enemy, I would hesitate 
to authorise the publication of this work, although of opinion 
that it might be of some public utility. 

Let me here add a request that I made in my letter when 
sending you the memoirs and the note-book— procure an Irish 
publisher. The publication is intended to vindicate the Irish 
character — it is the work of an Irishman — and ought to be 
published in Ireland ; for, even if it were destitute of merit. 
Irishmen can appreciate the motives for which it was under- 
taken. 

Farewell till we meet once more on the green shores of old 
Ireland, and in the meantime believe me to be. 

Your obliged and faithful friend, 

BOB NORBERRY. 

Captain T. Prout, 

Sqitarey DubUn, 



THE END. 
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